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A New Way for National Adver- 
tisers to Sell Chain Stores 


A “Maintained Profits Plan” 


Offered for Consideration of National 


Advertisers and Chain-Store Executives 


By F. L. Parsloe 


Sales Manager, H. C. Bohack Company (Operating 382 Grocery Stores) 


HE chain store and the national 
advertiser, two big factors in 
distribution, in fact, the two most 
important factors, should be the 
sort of bedfellows. 
are certain business in- 


closest 


There 


terests which seem to believe that 
chain stores and national adver- 
are diametrically opposed to 


tisers 
each other, because most chains 
continually feature goods under a 
private brand controlled by them, 
in the endeavor to tie the cus- 
tomer to their store, The trouble 
lies in the fact that their motives 
are misunderstood. The  chain- 
store owner does not follow such 
a policy in order to get a foot- 
hold in the manufacturing field as 
a competitor of the national ad- 
vertiser. He does it because he 
is in competition with a great 
many other chain stores, each us- 
ing one or more different nation- 
ally advertised articles for bait, 
with the result that the public can, 
by shopping around, buy practic- 
ally all nationally advertised ar- 
ticles at cost, or below. 

Those are simple facts that have 
been befogged by many, and as a 
result many national advertisers 
have lost sight of the fact that 
these practices have created an 
economically unsound condition. 

By the accepted law that “the 
laborer is worthy of his hire,” no 
manufacturer, national adver- 
tiser or not, can justly expect any 
chain-store operator to continue 
to give a dollar’s worth of service 
for less than a dollar. 


The national advertiser and the 
chain store, speaking specifically 
of the food products field, are now 
on a fairly friendly basis. That 
friendly feeling, in my opinion, 
is sure to increase within a short 
time at a very rapid rate, if some 
practical working plan, by which 
both can profit, can be agreed 
upon. 

Every  chain-store operator 
should work with the national 
advertiser to the end that the vast 
amount of money spent by na- 
tional advertisers may be made to 
produce to its fullest. The ques- 
tion is to find the way. The chain- 
store executive knows that he has 
a big job on his hands building a 
personnel in his stores to compete 
with other chains for public 
favor. That is a job which takes 
all his resources and all the punch 
he has. The marketing of a 
private label is excess baggage 
which he accepts only in his en- 
deavor to earn a gross profit that 
will leave a little net, after’ ex- 
penses. The national advertiser, 
beset on all sides with other na- 
tional advertisers selling products 
in direct competition with him, 
could profit by keeping the chain’s 
side of the picture more in mind. 
Look up any women’s magazine 
of fifteen years ago; count the 
number of toilet soaps advertised ; 
then pick up a current issue, count 
the number featured today, and 
you will know where the national 
advertisers’ actual competition lies, 
and why he should work with the 
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chains to evolve. a method where- 
by his article will be a welcome, 
as well as a rapid, seller. True, 
some manufacturers have tried to 
work out a scheme to limit price 
cutting, but most of them do not 
seem to realize that the schedules 
for such ideas require frequent 
adjusting. 

Chain-store growth has _ out- 
stripped the growth of popula- 
tion. This means that the sales 
volume of each store has been de- 
creased. A study of figures from 
all over the country will bear out 
this statement. Such a decrease 
brings a consequent increase in 
operating expenses per dollar sale, 
for every chain has an irreduc- 
ible minimum on certain fixed 
charges. 

Chain grocery stores, chain 
cigar stores, and chain drug stores, 
have been striving to find a way 
to beat that problem. To some, it 
has seemed to be the adding of 
unrelated lines; the chain drug 
stores have added items that be- 
long in the grocery and hardware 
field; items such as coffee, jellies, 
tools and kitchen utensils; chain 
cigar stores have added items from 
the drug store field; chain grocery 
stores have drawn in articles en- 
tirely unrelated to the grocery 
field. There is no question that 
such articles sell. But the fact that 
they sell is not sufficient. The real 
answer must be looked for in re- 
ply to the question: Do they in- 
crease total sales volume? Speak- 
ing from experience, I can say 
that you may put an unrelated 
article on ‘sale in a chain grocery 
store, sell it to the tune of $40,000, 
and yet your total sales volume 
will not begin to show an increase 
of an equal amount. 

I am not speaking with one par- 
ticular unrelated article in mind. 
I am speaking, rather, from a long 
experience with a great number of 
such articles. Frankly, at present, 
I must say that I do not believe 
that the sales of unrelated items 
is the way out for bigger volume, 
and consequent bigger profits for 
the retail chain. 

Here you have a picture of both 
chain store and national advertiser, 
looking for increased volume in 
order to get greater profits. I have 
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explained why the chain, due tp 
certain fixed charges, needs yol. 
ume in order to get profits. The 
national advertiser needs volum 
for pretty much the same reason; 

In my opinion this is the tim 
for the chain store to look else. 
where than to the unrelated item 
for volume, and the national adver. 
tiser must do more than just 
advertise to the consumer in or- 
der to get the most out of the 
money he spends. He must take off 
his coat, and work with the chain 
store—his biggest total outlet in 
the grocery field—in order to get 
the volume of business that is 
now going to the private label: 
and that will unite him with the 
chain. 


SOMETHING ELSE NEEDED TO TIE 
CHAINS TO MANUFACTURERS 


At present, he is attempting to 
do that work in a haphazard and 
spasmodic manner. He is using 
the so-called advertising allowance 
scheme. I am referring to the 
idea of giving chain stores a lump 
sum allowance, sometimes large 
and sometimes small, for the pur- 
pose of having them make a drive 
on this particular product. This 
is an advertising idea, but not a 
merchandising idea. As an adver- 
tising idea it is a poor one that 
is grossly abused. In many cases 
it simply represents a payment 
made to the chain store for losses 
supposed to be sustained in cutting 
the price on the particular prod- 
uct. The manufacturer may ar- 
range for such action in the be- 
lief that it will lead competing 
chains and independents to follow 
suit. If they follow suit, then the 
sale of his product is temporarily 
stimulated in that local field. The 
goods may move fast, and up goes 
his volume. However, there is 
usually a reaction later, and his 
goods lie dormant until the con- 
sumers who loaded up can use what 
they bought, and by that time there 
is likely to be a similar drive on 
a competing product fostered 
along the same lines by some other 
manufacturer. 

Chain stores have learned how 
this idea works out, and do not 
swallow it as indiscriminately as 
they once did. It is an idea that 
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Originating accounts 


Of our total business, 65% 
is with clients who have used 
our service from the very 
start of their advertising 
activities. 


Some of these are old clients 
now; some are more recent 
connections. But old or new, 
we take pride in this record. 
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does not build satisfactorily for 
the future, for either the chain 
or the manufacturer. 

What is needed is a plan that 
works for the permanent good of 
all concerned; the national adver- 
tiser, the chain store and the 
consumer. 

For some time I have been 
thinking of a plan which I believe 
would make it possible for the 
manufacturer, especially the manu- 
facturer of nationally advertised 
goods, and the chain store to work 
together to increase their net 
profits. The increase in profits, 
in my opinion, would be possible 
by the elimination of waste that 
both now create in their effort to 
compete as manufacturers. 

The plan I have worked out is 
beginning to be put into opera- 
tion. How far it will go depends 
in a great measure upon the will- 
ingness of both parties to respect 
the economic rights of each other. 
At any rate, it represents an en- 
deavor to overcome a foolish sit- 
uation, full of waste effort, that 
costs the manufacturer, retailer 
and consumer much money. 

My purpose in this article is 
to explain that plan, with a view 
to attracting the attention of na- 
tional advertisers and chain-store 
executives to the extent that they 
will wake up, work on it, and find 
the most practical way to apply it, 
or else find some other way to 
achieve the result that we should 
all be aiming at. 

The idea may well be called 
“The Maintained Profit Plan.” 
Under this plan the manufacturer 
and the chain store enter into a 
sales agreement, under which the 
manufacturer would assure the 
chain store of a uniform gross 
profit percentage on his line, by 
billing the goods at the price he 
desires them resold, less a selling 
allowance or gross profit. The 
chain agrees to stock manufac- 
turer’s product in all its stores, 
to an extent consistent with the 
current demand and _ reasonable 
turnover. 

For a practical example, let us 
assume such an arrangement is 
made with the manufacturer of a 
toilet soap, retailing at ten cents. 
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The manufacturer of that soap 
would bill it to the chain at ten 
cents a cake, less the agreed upon 
percentage. Let us say, that the 
percentage is 25 per cent. If at 
any time, that manufacturer should 
desire to change the retail sell- 
ing price on his soap, to, say three 
cakes for twenty-five cents, in or- 
der to meet competition of some 
other soap manufacturer, he 
would notify the chain store in 
advance of the cut. The chain 
would have each of its managers 
take stock of the amount on hand 
(this practice is customary at the 
present time with most chains), 
and the inventory record would 
go to the soap manufacturer who 
would credit the chain in an 
amount equal to the 25 per cent 
of the dollars-and-cents reduction 
in price of the chain’s inventory 
of his product. In the event that 
the manufacturer considered it 
advisable to advance the selling 
price, the same procedure would 
be followed, except that a 25 per 
cent debit against the chain on the 
dollars-and-cents advance of the 
inventory would be in_ order. 
Warehouse stocks would, of 
course, have to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

I want to emphasize the point 
that this is a flexible and elastic 
plan, since the percentage to be al- 
lowed depends upon each chain's 
ability and upon the nature of the 
product. I also want to empha- 
size the point that this plan as- 
sures the chain of a satisfactory 
profit percentage kept at an even 
balance. 

This plan is not offered with 
the thought that its acceptance by 
one chain would make that or- 
ganization the exclusive distri- 
utor of a manufacturer’s product 
in its particular territory. Nor 
would it in any way keep that 
chain from handling products in 
direct competition with those of 
the manufacturer entering into the 
plan. In short, there are no ex- 
clusive features to the plan from 
either the manufacturer’s side or 
the retailer’s side. . 

The advantages to the chain in 
this plan are: 

(1) It guarantees a profit that 
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is measured by the chain’s ability 
to move a manufacturer’s goods. 

(2) It removes speculation from 
retailing. : 

This matter of “speculation” is 
a very important point. One of 
the biggest problems worrying 
chain-store exécutives is “How 
can I eliminate the speculative ele- 
ment from this business?” The 
fact that a chain store is seldom 
able to cash in on more than 60 
per cent of the gains made in a 
speculative advance, while it usu- 
ally takes a 100 per cent loss on a 
speculative decline, makes it de- 
sirable to eliminate speculation. If 
chains cannot win in a real way 
when the market goes up, and if 
they stand to lose entirely when 
the market goes down, it is better 
to sidestep the hazard and concen- 
trate on selling and distributing 
problems. 

For the national advertiser this 
plan has three big advantages: In 
the first place, the national adver- 


tiser gets what he pays for in the- 


way of special effort that keeps 
his goods perpetually before the 
public; in the second place, it 
assures him wide distribution, 
since it enables him really to buy 
his way to the extent that his finan- 
cial resources permit; and, in the 
third place—and this is a big point 
—it puts price warfare on the 
shoulders of the manufacturer. 
He reduces, or increases, prices 
according to conditions affecting 
him, no matter whether those con- 
ditions be price of raw material, 
manufacturing ability, or competi- 
tion from other manufacturers. 
The fight on price resolves itself 
to a direct fight between manufac- 
turers. This is a fact that I feel 
must be emphasized for there is 
where the fight should be. 


Portland Cement Account to 
Austin F. Bement ; 


The Portland Cement Association, 
Chicago, has appointed Austin F. Be- 
ment, Inc., Detroit advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 


“F sshionable Dress” Advances 
T. C. Greeley 


Fashionable Dress, New York, has 
appointed Thomas C. Greeley, who has 
been a member of its , as Eastern 
advertising manager. 
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L. H. D. Weld Becomes Ac. 


count Executive with McCann 

Louis H. D. Weld, for the last nine 
years manager of the commercial re. 
search department of Swift & Com. 
pany, has joined The H. K. McCann 
Company as an account § executive. 
Prior to his association with Swift & 
Company, Mr. Weld was assistant pro- 
fessor of economics at the Universities 
of Washington, Pennsylvania and Min 
nesota; also professor of business ad 
ministration at the Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University. 

As manager of the commercial re. 
search department of Swift & Com. 
pany, Mr. Weld has been a_ consult- 
ing economist on matters of general 
policy, and on relations with the Gov. 
ernment. He has ucted market 
surveys and made analyses of the sell- 
ing methods of various departments, 
and has been concerned with the insti- 
tutional advertising of Swift & Com. 
pany. From time to time he has been 
a contributor to Printers’ Inx. 


Five-Year Campaign Planned 
for Chautauqua County 


Chautauqua Regions, Inc., James- 
town, N. Y., will start a five-year 
campaign of advertising for the pur- 
pose of attracting tourists to Chau- 
tauqua County. nis F. Howe, sec- 
retary of the J town Chamber of 
Commerce, is chairman of the pub- 
licity committee. At a meeting to be 
held in the near future, it is expected 
plans for the campaign will be com- 
pleted. 








J. W. Bedell, Jr., with 


“The New Yorker” 

James W. Bedell, Jr., until recently 
Western manager at Chicago of The 
Outlook, has returned to New York 
and has joined the advertising staff of 
The New Yorker. He will cover na- 
tional accounts in Western New Eng- 
land, New York State and New York 
City. Mr. Bedell formerly had been 
with Town & Country and Vogue. 


American Radiator 
Appoints Mac Manus 


The American Radiator Company, 
New York, has appointed Mac Manus, 
Inc., Detroit advertising agency, to di- 
rect its magazine advertising account. 
The Porter- n-Byrne mpany, 
Chicago advertising agency, will con- 
tinue to direct its newspaper advertising. 


New Advertiser Places Ac- 


count with Ayer 

The Veldown Company, Inc., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the International 
Paper Company, has placed its adver- 
tising account with f: W. Ayer & 
Son. The product of the company is 
refined cellulose for hygienic purposes 
as well as for gene industrial use. 
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anti 
for thirst 

q Step three paces off scorch- 
ing sidewalk, into cool, white 
shade of Nedick’s Thirst 
Station. Place dime on 
counter. Lift frosty glass to 

lips. Allow delicious, 
chilled orange drink to 
trickle down steaming throat. 
If cure is not immediate, re- 
peat at intervals until heat- 
wave disappears. 


Nedick: 


THIRST-STATIONS 











Facts need never be dull 


ta agency was one of the first to adopt the policy of 
“Facts first —then Advertising.” And it has earned 
an unusual reputation for sound work 

Yet this organization does not, nor has it ever, confused 
“soundness” with “dullness.” It accepts the challenge 
that successful advertising must compete in interest, not 
only with other advertising, but with the absorbing read- 
ing matter which fills our present-day publications. 

We shall be glad to send interested executives several 
notable examples of advertising that has lifted difficult 
subjects out of the welter of mediocrity. 


Josepn Ricnarps Company, Inc., 249 Park Avenue, New York City 


RICHARDS “Facts first—then Advertising” 
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is measured by the chain’s ability 
to move a manufacturer’s goods. 

(2) It removes speculation from 
retailing. ‘ 

This matter of “speculation” is 
a very important point. One of 
the biggest problems worrying 
chain-store exécutives is “How 
can I eliminate the speculative ele- 
ment from this business?” The 
fact that a chain store is seldom 
able to cash in on more than 60 
per cent of the gains made in a 
speculative advance, while it usu- 
ally takes a 100 per cent loss on a 
speculative decline, makes it de- 
sirable to eliminate speculation. If 
chains cannot win in a real way 
when the market goes up, and if 
they stand to lose entirely when 
the market goes down, it is better 
to sidestep the hazard and concen- 
trate on selling and distributing 
problems. 

For the national advertiser this 
plan has three big advantages: In 
the first place, the national adver- 


tiser gets what he pays for in the- 


way of special effort that keeps 
his goods perpetually before the 
public; in the second place, it 
assures him wide distribution, 
since it enables him really to buy 
his way to the extent that his finan- 
cial resources permit; and, in the 
third place—and this is a big point 
—it puts price warfare on the 
shoulders of the manufacturer. 
He reduces, or increases, prices 
according to conditions affecting 
him, no matter whether those con- 
ditions be price of raw material, 
manufacturing ability, or competi- 
tion from other manufacturers. 
The fight on price resolves itself 
to a direct fight between manufac- 
turers. This is a fact that I feel 
must be emphasized for there is 
where the fight should be. 


Portland Cement Account to 


Austin F. Bement , 

The Portland Cement Association, 

Chicago, has appointed Austin F. Be- 

ment, Inc., Detroit advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 


“Fashionable Dress”? Advances 


T. C. Greeley 


Fashionable Dress, New York, has 
appointed Thomas C. Greeley, who has 
been a member of its staff, as Eastern 
advertising manager. 
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L. H. D. Weld Becomes Ac- 


count Executive with McCann 

Louis H. D. Weld, for the last nine 
years manager of the commercial re. 
search department of Swift & Com. 
pany, has joined The H. K. McCann 
Company as an account executive. 
Prior to his association with Swift & 
Company, Mr. Weld was assistant pro- 
fessor of economics at the Universities 
of Washington, Pennsylvania and Min 
nesota; also prof of busi ad 
ministration at the Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University. 

As manager of the commercial re. 
search department of Swift & Com. 
pany, Mr. Weld has been a_ consult- 
ing economist on matters of general 
policy, and on relations with the Gov. 
ernment. He has conducted market 
surveys and made analyses of the sell- 
ing methods of various departments, 
and has been concerned with the insti- 
tutional advertising of Swift & Com. 
pany. From time to time he has been 
a contributor to Printers’ Inx. 





Five-Year Campaign Planned 


for Chautauqua County 

Chautauqua Regions, Inc., James 
town, N. Y., will start a five-year 
campaign of advertising for the pur- 
pose of attracting tourists to Chau- 
tauqua County. ennis F. Howe, sec 
retary of the J. town Chamber of 
Commerce, is chairman of the pub- 
licity committee. At a meeting to be 
held in the near future, it is expected 
plans for the campaign will be com- 
pleted. 


J. W. Bedell, Jr., with 
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The New Yorker” 

James W. Bedell, Jr., until recently 
Western manager at Chica: o of The 
Outlook, has returned to New York 
and has joined the advertising staff of 
The New Yorker. He will cover na- 
tional accounts in Western New Eng- 
land, New York State and New York 
City. Mr. Bedell formerly had been 
with Town & Country and Vogue. 








American Radiator 
Appoints Mac Manus 


The American Radiator Company, 
New York, has appointed Mac Manus, 
Inc., Detroit advertising agency, to di- 
rect its magazine advertising account. 
The Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, will con- 
tinue to direct its newspaper advertising. 


New Advertiser Places Ac- 
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The Veldown Company, Inc., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the International 
Paper Company, has placed its adver- 
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Son. The product of the company is 
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for thirst 


q Step three paces off scorch- 
ing sidewalk, into cool, white 
shade of Nedick’s Thirst 
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trickle down steaming throat. 
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wave disappears. 
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Facts need never be dull 


‘Lae agency was one of the first to adopt the policy of 
“Facts first —then Advertising.” And it has earned 
an unusual reputation for sound work 

Yet this organization does not, nor has it ever, confused 
“soundness” with “dullness.” It accepts the challenge 
that successful advertising must compete in interest, not 
only with other advertising, but with the absorbing read- 
ing matter which fills our present-day publications. 
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And Now Jewelry’s Joint Cam- 
paign Starts 


The Industry Gets Behind a Program to Advertise the Jewelry Retailer 
as a Gift Consultant 


HIS month a co-operative ad- 

vertising campaign of the 
jewelry industry starts. Its ob- 
ject is to stimulate the purchase 
of jewelry as gifts. The cam- 
paign is the culmination of a 
movement which started several 
years ago to get all interests of 
the industry behind an organized 
advertising effort. For 


Your Jeweler.” Approximately 
$150,000 has been appropriated for 
space to be used during October, 
November and December, mark- 
ing the initial step in the four- 
year program. ull-page space 
in two colors will be used in a 
number of magazines and the 
schedule also includes the use of 





this purpose, the 
Jewelers National 
Publicity Association 
was formed to under- 
take raising a large 
fund to be invested 
in a campaign which 
is planned to extend 
over a four-year peri- 
od. The goal of the 
financial — is set 
at $4,000, 

The feces of fi- 
nancing the campaign 
has advanced to the 
point where contracts 
have been executed 
for more than $400,- 
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he hour that lingers a lifetime 
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000 worth of space. Saas GND SD a EE 


This has been made 
possible through con- 
tributions and pledges 
received from jewelry 
retailers, wholesalers, 
manufacturers and 
importers who are 
confident that their 
industry will achieve 
the acceptance for 
their products that 
similar co- - operative 
campaigns have pro- 
duced for other industries. The 
campaign is starting this month in 
anticipation of the approaching 
Christmas season. 

In this consumer campaign the 
association’s slogan has _ been 
changed to concentrate attention 
on the jeweler as the point of 
contact. Each advertisement will 
carry the theme of the campaign, 
as expressed in the new slogan, 
“For Gifts that Last, Consult 


As bade Canderella whispered to her 
sot sre ap “Neves, sve was there 


Wotrrs THAT LAST 


Consult your Jeweler 


sy 


BOTH THE SERVICE OF THE JEWELER AND HIS MER- 
CHANDISE ARE THE SUBJECT OF THIS COPY 


several double-page spreads in color. 

The messages in each advertise- 
ment aim to get over two funda- 
mental thoughts to the readers. 
One is the lasting qualities of jew- 
elry as a gift. The other is the con- 
fidence and good judgment which 
the public may place in the jewelry 
retailer. When purchasing iew- 
elry, the prospective buyer has 
these thoughts uppermost in mind. 
He wants to be assured that the 
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retailer is dependable, that no ad- 
vantage will be taken of his lack 
of familiarity with values, and 
that the merchandise which he 
selects will be as _ represented. 
Through the campaign, the indus- 
try hopes to minimize this sales 
obstacle by assuring the public of 
the jeweler’s integrity. 

The prospective purchaser also 
wants to be certain that his gift 
is appropriately selected, that it 
conforms to conventions, that it is 
in keeping with the style trend. 
Here, again, the campaign is de- 
signed to meet a more or less 
general hindrance to an immediate 
decision by convincing the public 
that the jeweler may be depended 
upon as an authority in such 
matters. 

The campaign has s‘ill another 
objective. This is to acquaint the 
public with the occasions that 
make gift giving desirable. While 
it emphasizes the bestowal of 
jeweled gifts by men and women, 
other phases are not neglected. 
For instance, in one advertisement, 
an illustration shows a board of 
directors in session. The text ex- 
plains that the chairman is on the 
point of rewarding a young man 
for some unusual service by the 
presentation of a watch. It is ex- 
pected that the industry will bene- 
fit by the increased business which 
will come as a result of this and 
similar suggestions. 

The schedule for the closing 
months of this year calls for the 
use of about eight magazines and 
this number, it is expected, will 
be increased as the campaign con- 
tinues into 1927. In addition, the 
trade is being kept informed of 
the progress of the campaign 
through business-paper copy. 

As one executive of the associa- 
tion expressed himself regarding 
the benefits of the campaign to the 
industry, one distinctive advantage 
already has evidenced itself. He 
referred to the close unity which 
has been established among all 
factors in the business as an out- 
come of this co-operative move- 
ment. “Our avowed purpose,” he 
said, “is to teach the nation the 
way back to the jewelry store, to 
impress upon the minds of mil- 
lions the fact that the jeweler dis- 
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penses the most logical form of 
gift merchandise. Our common 
problem is crystallized in our cam- 
paign and we will all work better 
by working together to place and 
keep our industry before the 
public.” 


Auburn Buys. Duesenberg 
Motor Company 


E. L. Cord, president and owner of 
the Auburn Automobile Company, 
Auburn, Ind., has purchased the 
Duesenberg Motor Company, Indian. 
apolis. The company will be known as 
the Duesenberg ompany and _ will 
continue to manufacture automobiles 
on a larger program. The two com- 
panies will operate entirely separately. 
Fred S. Duesenberg, former owner of 
that company, will continue in the 
organization as vice-president in charge 
of the engineering and the experimental 
laboratory. 


New Accounts for Charles W. 
Hoyt Agency 

The Caloroil Burner Corporation, 
New York, manufacturer of Caloroil oil 
burners, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Charles W. Hoyt Com 
pany, Inc., advertising seencr, also of 

ew York. The No-Rad Rust Cor- 
a a Lancaster, Pa., maker of 

. J. boiler-cleaning pound, also 
has appointed the Hoyt agency to direct 
its advertising. 





Ayer to Direct Newspaper 
Campaign for Gerber 


Gerber & Co., Inc., Thoune, Switzer- 
land, through its American subsidiary 
which is located at New York, has 
appointed N. W. Ayer & Son to direct 
its advertising activities in the United 
States. n 
on Swiss Knight ere cheese, using 
newspapers in a territorial development 
which will start in New York. 


H. K. Randall Joins Crosley 
Radio Station 


Harry K. Randall, for the last two 
years an account executive with the 
Thomas M. Bowers Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, has been appointed business 
manager of broadcasting station WLW, 
operated by the Crosley Radio Corpora- 
tion, Cincinnati. At one time he was 
Western manager of Lefax, Inc., Phil 
adel phia. 


A campaign is being planned 
Cray 


H. C. Abbott, Vice-president, 
Auspitz-Lee-Harvey 
H. Curtiss Abbott has been made 
vice-president of Auspitz-Lee-Harvey, 
Chicago advertising agency. He was 
formerly merchandise counselor for 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago. | 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 





Good Company 


We believe the value of an advertisement is 
greatly increased when it appears in company 
with other clean, honest and unquestionable 
advertising. 


We exercise as rigid censorship over our ad- 
vertising columns as we do the news. To 
conform to our policies, we refuse many 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each 
year. 


It is gratifying to us that advertisers who de- 
sire good company are constantly increasing 
their space in Rhode Island's great newspapers 


The Providence Journal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


Chas. H. Eddy Co. R. J. Bidwell Company 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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eo Advertising 


MONG the national adver- 

tisers who place more 
than 50% of their total Chi- 
cago newspaper advertising in 
The Chicago Daily News is 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company. 


Their advertising in The Daily 
News, placed by Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, totaled 4,880 
agate lines in the first eight 
months of 1926, or 68.4% of 
their total Chicago newspaper 
advertising. 


\ AILY NEWS 


ian of American Cities 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
Fine Arts Building 253 First National Bank Bidg. 
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New 1925 Cens 


y 
Purse totals 255030 


Te the new 1925 Agricultural Census is great news 
for manufacturers of all kinds of poultry supplies! 
Oklahoma farmers now have 13,023,482 chickens, 
an increase of more than 12% over five years ago. 
They raise 19,670,036 chickens each year; these 
chickens and the annual production of eggs there- 
from are valued at $25,583,358. Think of it!— 
more than twenty-five million dollars worth of new 
poultry wealth created annually on Oklahoma’s 
farms! This is a rich and fruitful market for poultry 
advertisers. A market that can be reached quickly 
and economically with advertising in Oklahoma’s 
only farm paper, the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. 





E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY , 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 





“Only Salesmen with Experience in 


Our Line Need Apply” 


Is This a Sensible Way to Select Salesmen? 


By James A. Worsham 


Secretary, Treasurer and General Manager, The Maroa Manufacturing Company 


p°= it pay to search in busi- 
nesses foreign to your field 
for new salesmen? 

Will the successful food prod- 
ucts salesman be equally success- 
ful in selling hardware? 

These are interesting questions. 
Certainly it is possible to take a 
good food products salesman and 
make a successful hardware sales- 
man out of him. But it may also 
be possible to employ a coal heaver 
and watch him hang up records 
unequalled by men with long ex- 
perience in selling the same prod- 
uct. In fact, it may even be pos- 
sible to pick a man out of a barber 
shop and finally be justified in 
turning over to him the State 
management in selling road mach- 
inery. 

I have seen such things happen 
and I am often entertained by 
stories about star salesmen who 
have blazed their way across a 
new firmament far removed from 
the fields of their previous ex- 
perience, 

But—and this is the important 
point—such types of men are so 
rare and so exceptional that this 
plan cannot form the basis of a 
sound salesmen’s selection policy. 

In the present age of business, 
the only measuring stick we have, 
when it comes to selecting our 
salesmen, is the yardstick of ex- 
perience. That is why the very 
first question so many sales mana- 
gers ask is: “What experience 
have you had in our line?” 

The time may come when we 
will be able to judge a man’s sell- 
ing capabilities through sound, 
scientific psychological analysis. 
Some progress along this line has 
been made, but in the opinion of 
many executives, one cannot afford 
to take financial chances on such 
a basis of selection now. We can 
only listen to a recital of what a 
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man has learned through expe- 
rience and judge the future possi- 
bilities by that. 

My observation and experience 
have convinced me that the type of 
man who makes radical changes is 
temperamental enough to quit 
after a lot of money has been 
spent in developing him. There is 
less turnover among men whose 
general training has been along 
the same road your own business 
is traveling. 

A food products distributor told 
me, not long ago, that he finds his 
most satisfactory salesmen mate- 
rial behind the counters of retail 
food stores. The retail grocery 
salesman is educated through ex- 
perience to work long hours. 

The successful wholesale groc- 
ery salesman also works long 
hours. He must see as many cus- 
tomers as possible. The longer he 
stays away from the hotel lobby 
the greater will be his sales. 

It is the experience of one 
wholesale grocery company pres- 
ident that if this one factor is 
missing, the new man will fail, re- 
gardless of other good qualifica- 
tions. 


PERSONALITY OVER-EMPHASIZED 


Of .course, personality counts in 


selling. It always has and always 
will. But its place is often over- 
emphasized. 

A practical working knowledge 
of the line and the trade of a 
given business becomes of greater 
importance after first impressions 
have worn off. 

For instance, in the food dis- 
tribution business, there are a 
number of different grades of a 
certain food product. 

If a new salesman doesn’t know 
this thoroughly he may be quoting 
on one grade and his competing 
salesman on a lower grade. Know- 
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ing the grades would enable him 
to match his competitor’s prices 
and perhaps get an order, when 
personality and other persuasive 
qualities couldn’t make a dent in 
the buyer’s mind. 

This holds true for many com- 
modities. 

Growing up in a certain busi- 
ness, stores away in the mind a 
vast fund of ready information. 
Buyers are favorably impressed 
if questions are answered without 
digging into some book for what 
may be a very common type of 
information among the expe- 
rienced. Too many hesitating an- 
swers can spoil a sale. It has 
been well said that “a salesman 
should know his groceries” and 
that is not accomplished over- 
night. 


A GOOD SALES TALK 


Recently, I heard a lecture on 
caps. The lecture was given to 
a customer by a salesman and 
the customer was a new one. 

Of course, the salesman wouldn’t 
have called it that. He was sim- 
ply meeting the buyer’s objection 
to a seemingly high price. 

When he finished, I realized that 
there was a vast difference even 
in caps. He sketched briefly the 
entire process of manufacture and 
as he proceeded he pointed out 
where certain features had been 
omitted from the _ lesser-price 
caps—less sewing at this point— 
no padding at another—no special 
shaping at another place—lighter 
material—and so on. 

But it wasn’t so much the in- 
formation he conveyed as the man- 
ner in which it was told. It was 
the difference between a dub and 
an artist and even artists are de- 
veloped only through years of 
experience. 

He proved to be the manufac- 
turer himself and had been mak- 
ing caps for years. His sincerity, 
enthusiasm and interest in having 
an opportunity to talk about his 
products left you with a feeling 
that the subject of caps was about 
the most important thing in the 
world. 

Nothing but years of experience 
could have left the trail of im- 
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pressions he made on my mind 
and the mind of the buyer. 

After the sale was effected and 
the cap manufacturer gone, the 
buyer and I discussed caps for 
more than an hour. The man had 
got his message across through 
that sheer enthusiasm that is built 
up only through intimate contact 
with the product—in other words 
through extensive experience. 

I heard a lecture one time on 
“Experience” as expressed in the 
quotation from some writer— 
“And I sat where they sat.” 

This is one of the few lectures 
I have heard that still stands out 
in my memory like some great 
mountain peak. 

The writer from whom this quo- 
tation was taken, was a man writ- 
ing some friends far away and 
telling them in no uncertain terms, 
what they should do and what they 
shouldn’t do. 

Most of the space in his letters 
was used in reprimanding them 
for what they had done. 

After a while he took the jour- 
ney and went and lived with them. 

“And I sat where they sat,” he 
wrote later on. An entire change 
crept into his writings. 

He was less positive in his state- 
ments—less volcanic in his de- 
nunciations — more tolerant and 
liberal in his views about what his 
friends had done and what they 
should have’ done. 

It takes that intimate touch that 
only experience can give to enable 
us to understand many things 
about our own business, especially 
the selling end. Being able to un- 
derstand what you are selling and 
to understand folks, often means 
making a sale when everything 
seems against it. 

Not a great while ago, I sold 
a large order of coal mining 
machinery. Ten years of my life 
were spent with a coal mining 
company in various capacities. 

While I was certainly familiar 
enough with the machinery I was 
offering, I am sure it was not that 
so much as being able to estab- 
lish myself on a friendly footing 
with the men inside through hav- 
ing “sat where they sit.” 

We found we talked the same 
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language—used the same peculiar 
names for various things about a 
mine—spoke in terms that each 
understood. 

Other salesmen talked about 
their equipment—its efficiency— 
the possibilities of savings. They 
also did a lot of figuring. I was 
able to do this and just a little 
more. 

I went down inside and then 
more than two miles back under- 
ground. A miner can always tell 
when a man is “green.” They were 
soon convinced, I am certain, that 
I had been under like conditions 
wany times before. 

Away down there under the big 
rock, | reclined on a pile of coal 
and we talked about nearly every- 
thing else except the machinery. 

They would recall some expe- 
rience involving various types of 
mine disasters and out of my own 
personal experience I had a fund 
of incidents to draw from—facts— 
names—dates—places and even the 
“lingo” too. 

When I arrived that morning 
I had been told positively that com- 
peting machinery had been bought. 

So after we had gossiped a good 
deal I outlined how they could 
use the machinery that had been 
hought to the best advantage and 
they listened. Not once did I cast 
any reflection on their selection. 

Once more on the outside, I went 
by the purchasing agent’s office to 
say good-bye. 

“How much are your 
ines?” he asked. 

I told him. 

“You may ship us fifteen,” 
his reply. 

Like a good salesman should, I 
took his order and asked no ques- 
tions. 

Maybe the intercommunicating 
telephone system with the inside 
of the: mine had something to do 
with it—maybe not. But this 
serves to illustrate the point I 
wish to make and that is, expe- 
rience in a given business for the 
average individual is his greatest 
asset 

With it you have boundless op- 
portunities to make that intimate 
contact that assures you a “friendly 
hearing” and I consider a “friend- 


mach- 


was 
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ly hearing” the biggest thing in a 
sale. 

Friendly hearings are given to 
those who understand us. 

Those who understand us are 
those who have “sat where we 
sit.” 

So instead of asking an appli- 
cant whether he has “sat where 
we sit” we simply say “Have you 
had any experience in this line?” 


New Accounts for Cleveland 


n 

The Monarch Company, Cleveland, 
manufacturer of automotive specialties, 
has appointed The Harm White Com- 
pany, also of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Business-paper and 
direct-mail advertis'ng will be used. 

A campaign, using magazines and 
direct mail, has been started by the 
Stanley McMichael Publishing gan- 
ization, Cleveland, text books, also is 
being directed by the Harm White 
agency. 


New Officers of the Philadel- 
phia Agency Council 


A. King Aijtkin, of The  Aitkin- 
Kynette Company, will become chair- 
man of the Philadelphia Council of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies for the ensuing year. John 
H. Cross, of the J. H. Cross Company, 
will be vice-chairman. Charles A. 
Oswald, of the Oswald Advertising 
Agency, will continue as _ secretary- 
treasurer. 


New Campaign for Thatcher 


Furnaces 

A new campaign has been started 
in newspapers, magazines and business 
napers by the Thatcher Company, 
Newark, N. J., maker of Thatcher fur- 
naces. Direct mail and dealer helps 
also are being used. The Redfield Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., New York, is 
directing this account. 


John Schiller with ‘““The Farm 


Journal” 

John Schiller, recently with the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger, has joined the 
advertising department of The Farm 
Journal, also of Philadelphia. He had 
also been with the Macfadden Pub- 
lications. 


H. L. King Joins Cuneo 
Catalog Service 


Harvey L. King, formerly with the 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Comeau, 


Grice has been placed in charge o 


mill, hardware and plumbing divi- 
sion of the Cuneo Gas Service, also 
of Chicago. 
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Should Chain 
Grocers Eliminate 
Brand Duplication? 


This Question Was One of a Num- 
ber of Important Topics Brought 
Up for Discussion at the Recent 
Convention of the National 
Chain-Store Grocers Association 
at Buffalo. 


S yey is a need for a change 
in the attitude of chain-store 
executives toward advertising. 
They do not appear to realize that 
advertising influences every de- 
partment of the business—execu- 
tive, sales, purchasing, warehouse, 
office and stores, in addition to its 
influence on the public. 

This analysis of advertising in 
its application to the chain-store 
business was presented before the 
convention of the National Chain- 
Store Grocers’ Association by 

H. Lestico, its advertising 
counsel. The convention, which 
was held at Buffalo last week, was 
attended by approximately 150 
delegates representing about 30,000 
chain stores. The speaker de- 
clared advertising to be the most 
important part of a chain-store’s 
selling policy. In dealing with 
policies and methods and the creat- 
ing and holding of good-will for 
the chain store as an institution, 
Mr. Lestico advocated institutional 
advertising. \ 

Proctor Carr, vice-president of 
the Shredded Wheat Company, 
told delegates that manufacturers 
who induce retailers to load their 
shelves with merchandise they 
cannot move should not complain 
if they have to wait for payment. 
Intelligent distribution of each 
manufacturer’s products for the 
benefit of both the retailer and 
the consumer, must eventually 
benefit the manufacturer. Instal- 
ment buying on the part of con- 
sumers was referred to by Mr. 
Carr as uneconomical, and a thing 
that must be curbed. “Too many 
American families are worrying 
about how to pay for the things 
already consumed rather than the 
things to be consumed,” he de- 
clared. 
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However, groceries must con- 
tinue to operate on both the cash 
and credit basis. The thrifty who 
want lower prices and are willing 
to serve themselves and carry their 
purchases home, and the opulent 
who don’t care about prices and 
who want credit and delivery, live 
side by side. Both must be served. 

There is an apparent sentiment 
among members of the association 
against the practice of price cut- 
ting. This was brought out dur- 
ing the discussion on how ales 
can be built up profitably without 
resorting to the practice of price 
cutting. More advertising, cour- 
tesy on the part of salespersons, 
neat arrangement of merchandise, 
and sanitation, were mentioned as 
the principal factors leading to in- 
creased sales. 

The question of whether or not 
chain-store grocers should attempt 
to reduce brand duplication is a 
matter controlled almost entirely 
by the community in which the 
store is located, according to Oscar 
Riepe of the Brenner Tea Co. 
chain-store operator in Burlington, 
Iowa. He declared that there is 
no question at all that this policy 
effects economies. Whether or not 
these economies work toward in- 
creased patronage and prestige for 
the chain-store grocer in the long 
run, is another question. Reduc- 
tion of brands, he warned, would 
have to be made very carefully for 
if overdone, it would mean a dis- 
tinct loss in patronage. 

James C. West, secretary of the 
S. M. Flickinger Company, Buf- 
falo, was elected president at the 
closing session. He _ succeeds 
M. B. Skaggs of Portland, Ore. 

H. B. Dale, San Francisco, and 
W. F. McIntyre, Portland, Ore., 
were elected first and second vice- 
presidents: Alfred Beckmann, 
New York City, was re-elected, 
for the sixth consecutive time, to 
the office of secretary-treasurer. 
H. D. Bohack, Brooklyn, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the executive 
committee. y 

The convention next year will 
be held at Washington, D. C 


D. P. O’Brien, of the New York 
office of the Dalton Adding Machine 
Company, has been appointed director 
of educational sales and service. 
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The 
National Advertiser 


who now advertises in 


The Evening Bulletin 


has every day 


535,096 





more chances 


for doing a profitable 


FALL AND CHRISTMAS BUSINESS 
than his competitor 
who does not use this newspaper 


The net paid daily average circulation of The Bulletin for the six 
months ending September 30th, was 535,096 copies a day. 
The Bulletin’s circulation is far larger than that of any 
iladelphia newspaper, and is the 

is the United States. 
“‘Nearly everybody reads 
he Bulletin’ 
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Circulation Fact 


The Official Sworn Statements of Net Paid 
Circulation Made by New York Evening 
Newspapers to U. S. Post Office for the Six 
Months Ending September 30, 1926, Are as 
Follows: 


Journal ©77,844 “Bay 


Evening World 
Evening Sun 
Evening Telegram 
Evening Post 





GAIN or LOSS Over Same Period Last Year: 


Journat 42,039 GAIN 


Evening World 16,201 Loss 
Evening Sun 8,766 Gain 
Evening Telegram ... 8,140 Gain 
Evening Post 1,712 Gain 





Every Day the Home Circulation 
the New York Evening Journal is: 


382,112 More Than Eve. World 
412,844 More Than Sun 
470,138 More Than Telegram 
643,717 More Than Post 


117,112 More Than Evening Wor 
and Evening Sun Combined! 
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\verwhelmingly 
First 


in home circulation among evening papers 


For 27 Years 


Every day during the past six months an average of 677,844 dif- 
erent, individual buyers, purchased the New York Evening Journal 
—at 3c a copy daily, 5c on Saturdays—and CARRIED IT HOME, 
where it is read by over 2,000,000 men, women and children. 


How newspapers forge ahead, stand still or go backwards is 
shown by circulation gains and losses. 


In the past six months the New York Evening Journal’s daily 
average gain, over the same period of last year, is 42,039. 


The Evening World shows an average daily net paid loss of 
16,201, the Evening Sun a gain of 8,766, the Evening Telegram a 
gain of 8,140 and the Evening Post a gain of 1,712. 


Merchants and manufacturers invariably invest more money in 
the Evening Journal than in any other New York evening news- 
paper—because more people buy it, more people believe in it, more 
people read it and more people respond to its advertising. 








The Average Daily Net Paid Circulation of the 
New York Evening Journal for saciid 1926, is 


692,775 “Day 


94°, Concentrated in New York and Suburbs 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


America’s largest evening newspaper circulation 
. and at 3c a copy daily, 5c Saturday 


New York Office: 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, New York City 


Chicago’ O fice Detroit Office 
913 Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. General Motors’ Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Note How “Editor and Publisher” Places 
The Detroit News First in Total, 
National, Local and Classified 
Advertising For First Half Year 








# 


Py 














58338 























Above is apeeus the advertising rank of the leading 
newspapers of America as printed in the September 25th 
issue of “Editor and Publisher.” 

It will be noted from these statistics that The Detroit 
News not only led all other newspapers in erica in total 
linage, having printed 17,427,326 lines for the first six. 
months of this year but that The News also led all other 
newspapers publishing both evening and Sunday in local, 
national and classified advertising. 

Such an achievement is unique and is all the more re- 
markable when one considers that in attaining this leader- 
ship The News surpassed such outstanding newspapers as 
The Chicago Tribune and The New York Times, both in 
cities having from 3 to 6 times the population of Detroit. 


The Detroit News 


Detroit’s HOME Newspaper 
350,000 Sunday Circulation 320,000 Weekday Circulation 





In Memoriam 


An Appreciation of Milton Feasley—A Real Advertising Man 


By Philip W. Lennen 


Vice-President, Lennen & Mitchell, Inc. 


OXS upon a time an adver- 
tising agency advertisement 
appeared under this headline: 
“There is only one solution to 
advertising problem :—‘Find 


2p? 


an 
the Man ‘ 

That, it seems to me, is a com- 
plete and final sum-up of an ad- 
yertiser’s biggest job. 

Prick the cuticle of a master 
advertisement and you draw blood ; 
the humanity of the man who 
wrote it. 

For a great advertisement, like 
a great book, a fine painting or a 
classic in statuary is seldom 


machine-processed. 
It is man-made. 
Listerine solved its advertising 
problem. when 
Feasley. 
It found its man. 
* 


it found Milton 


* 


Feasley is gone. 

I never met him personally; so 
I do not know what manner of 
man he was. 

But I followed his work just 
as a batsman follows Babe 
Ruth’s, or as a lawyer watches the 
cases of Charles Evans Hughes. 

Probably no tribute in bronze or 
granite will be raised in Feasley’s 
honor. But he left his own monu- 
ment—in one of the largest ad- 
vertising achievements of recent 
times. 

Feasley took an amber liquid, 
which for years had been com- 
monly known as a_ medicinal 
antiseptic, and made it a daily 
toilette refinement in millions of 
homes. 

He amplified the morning habits 
of our nicer citizenry—by making 
the morning mouth-wash as im- 
portant as the morning shower or 
the morning shave. 

He added a word to the lexicon 
of the man in the street ; and made 
it so concurrent in our daily ver- 
nacular that it became the pith of 
the columnist’s quip and the spice 
of the stage comedian’s wise-crack. 
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For the Halitosis bon mot has 
out-run and out-lasted the Flivver 
joke. 

Starting with a try-out budget 
of a few thousand dollars, he built 
up, out of the profits of his results, 
an advertising appropriation of 
$3,000,000 a year for one com- 
modity alone. 

He created a type of “human- 
interest” advertising which whole- 
somely influenced the whole trend 
of present-day copy. A pattern 
more widely imitated than any 
other contemporary advertising 
style! 

I do not know whether Milton 
Feasley was responsible for the 
Halitosis idea. That is immaterial. 
The important thing is—he put. the 
salt on the tail of it. 

The basic thought may have 
been a collaboration. But Feasley 
wrote the message and got it to 
Garcia. He photographed the idea 
on the printed page with vivid 
words and images and made it live 
in the public mind. 

* * * 

As a matter of fact, good ad- 
vertising ideas are usually “se- 
lected” rather than “created.” 

For, more often than not, it is 
the old idea rather than the new 
which makes the sensational adver- 
tising success; the old idea given a 
new dress and rediscovered as the 
big idea through the magic of re- 
vitalized interpretation. 

How often, on that very ac- 
count, has a notable advertising 
success filled advertising men with 
painful self-reproaches ! 

“Why that’s an old idea of 
mine,” .each inwardly chastises 
himself. “An old familiar - friend 
which I left disdained in the ashes 
of disuse because I knew it so 
well! And now it comes forth as 
the beautiful Cinderella—because 
of its gorgeous new clothing.” 

Tucked away in Listerine’s de- 
scriptive literature for decades was 
a modest paragraph about its 
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qualities as a mouth deodorant. 

Dozens of advertising men must 
have read that paragraph before 
Milton Feasley came into the 
Listerine picture. But they read 
it with their eyes rather than their 
selling imagination. They read it 
without a thrill. Feasley read it 
and visioned the greatest individual 
advertising success in history. 

If I were asked to define the 
“advertising instinct” I would de- 
fine it as the “genius of selectivity.” 
The ability to pick out ideas 


rather than to fabricate them! 
ee: &::3 


When a man makes a single 
brilliant success the cynics are 
prone to dismiss it as a happy 
accident. 

But the same accident seldom 
happens twice to the same man. 
Luck becomes ability when it per- 
sistently duplicates its achieve- 
ments. 

Feasley permanently confirmed 
his genius in his last, and I believe 
his greatest, advertising accom- 
plishment. 

A year or two ago he entered 
the thickly competitive tooth-paste 
field with a new copy angle for 
Listerine tooth-paste, i. e.—‘‘The 
tooth-paste—even for lazy people.” 

At the time of his death, the 
year’s appropriation scheduled for 
Listerine tooth-paste was close to 
$2,000,000—an appropriation tan- 
gibly justified by the definite re- 
sults produced by the test cam- 
paign. 

The rise in the sales of 
Listerine tooth-paste following the 
appearance of the new copy angle 
was even greater, I am reliably in- 
formed, than the meteoric sales in- 
crease that came to Listerine after 
the first Halitosis campaign. 

* * * 


The advertising world he left 
behind can well afford to take stock 
of Feasley’s work. 

The lives of great advertising 
men remind us that “the copy’s 
the thing,” in successful advertis- 
ing. And that reminder seems to 
be generally needed right now! 

With the tremendous growth of 
advertising and advertising or- 
ganizations the last few years, ad- 
vertising service has taken on many 
complexities. 
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Too often, in some of these 
services, the major part of the 
overhead is spent on the incidentals 
and accessories of copy writing 
rather than on the writing itself, 

The thinking out and writing of 
an advertisement is made sub- 
ordinate to its embellishment. Ten- 
line ideas are blown up to double- 
spread space. Mediocre = copy 
slants are veneered with fancy art. 
Mechanical processes take prece- 
dence over advertising imagination. 
And the solicitation of new busi- 
ness receives more attention than 
the handling of the business in the 
house. 

Such organizations often have 
the ability to produce good ad- 
vertising. But like the high- 
powered salesman who __ spends 
nine-tenths of his time at his desk 
instead of in the prospect’s office, 
not enough of this potential ability 
is put to use on the work that 
counts. Too much is given to 
preliminaries, with little left for 
production. ; 

Shakespeare had no research de- 
partment or corps of field sur- 
veyors. But he always had an 
ample survey of human nature on 
tap, in his knowledge of men and 
their ways. 

He was able to turn out his vast 
volume of undying literature be- 
cause he devoted the major part 
of his time to thinking, living and 
writing his‘ plays. 

It will be abashing to many of 
us to consider that Feasley, single- 
handed, thought out and wrote 
the copy to fill over $5,000,000 
worth of white space a year— 
and made it show a profit to his 
several principals. 

He was able to do that—because 
he made copy writing his upper- 
most job. 

* * 

In writing an advertisement 
Feasley never forgot that the 
well-spring of the reader’s inter- 
est rests in the reader’s own con- 
cerns—and not in the adver- 
tiser’s. 

Every cub copy writer’ knows 
this kindergarten principle. But 
how many copy men, veterans in- 
cluded, persistently atid’ “stupidly 
ignore it! 

Perhaps that’s because ‘so many 
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America’s Most 
American 2,000,000 


92.1 of the population of Indiana is 
native born white. Not one state— not 
one—has a higher percentage of native 
white population. The 2,000,000 con- 
sumers of the Indianapolis Radius consti- 
tute a market that is unique in America 
in its unity, compactness and unanimity 
of thought and action. Uniform intelli- 
gence —uniformly high living standards 
—uniform loyalty and responsiveness to 
Indiana’s one great newspaper and most 
powerful advertising medium. 


7 


The Indianapolis News is by invitation exclusive 
Indianapolis member The 100,000 Group of 
American Cities 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 


New York Chicago 
DAN A, CARROLL J. EB. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. Tne Tower Building 
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advertisers are still _ obsessed 
with the notion that the best ad- 
vertisement is one which most 
glowingly displays the trade-mark, 
the package, the label or the fac- 
tory. For none of. which does the 
average reader care a continental. 

Feasley’s copy vied with the 
news columns in reader interest 
because it was always written 
from the reader’s point of view. 
He dealt more with humanity than 
with merchandise. He wrote ‘ad- 
vertising dramas rather than busi- 
ness announcements—dramas so 
common to everyday éxperience 
that every reader could easily fit 
himself into the plot as the hero 
or culprit of its action! He di- 
rected his appeal mainly to human 
hopes and vanities, with the ad- 
vertiser’s commodity always sub- 
ordinated to the human color of 
his story. 

Feasley had a wonderful under- 
standing of that first rule in the 
copy writer’s hand book, viz: “Be- 
fore you can invoke the decision 
to buy, you must first create the 
desire to have.” 

So he gave first consideration 
to exploiting the coveted human 
results and effects of the thing he 
had to sell, rather than to its fac- 
tory specifications. 

He put prior emphasis on the 
reader’s desired ends, rather than 
the manufacturer's offered means. 

* 


A good advertising man is, after 
all, primarily a good showman. 

His business is to get the crowd 
into the big tent. 

He must deal with facts, of 
course. But he dresses these facts 
in the beguiling raiment of the 
reader’s aspirations and self-con- 
cerns. 


Business-Paper Campaign for 
New Loud Speaker 


A business-paper campaign has been 
started by: the International Radio 
eects on the ae fe | ew pene 
spea a new of loud speaker. 
Smith 'k Ferris, "Loe Angeles edver: 
tising agency, is directing this account. 


William 2 Gallard, formerly vice- 
= c — "& Gallard, Inc., 
ewark, N. started an adver- 

tising Riven “at “thes city under his 

ewn name. 
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Plan Advertising .Commission 
Meeting at Chicago 


W. Frank McClure, vice-president of 
Albert Frank & seg woe A we chairman 
of the Advertising ‘ission of the 
International Advertising ‘Association, 
informs Printers’ Inx that education 
of the public on economics of ad- 
vertising will be one of the principal 
subjects which will be discussed at the 
meeting of the Advestianng, Sipeiecien 
to be held at Chicago on November 15 
and 16. An effort will be made to map 
out a definite program for this) work 
at that meeting. 

C. K. Woodbridge, president of the 
International Advertising Association, 
will attend the meeting which will be 
the first meeting of the Commission 
since provisions were made in the con 
stitution for adding to its membership. 


Copies of “Government Travel 
Regulations” Available 


In Printers’ Inx for September 23, 
1926, under the title: “Check Up Sales- 
men’s Expenses with Uncle Sam’s Al- 
lowances,” reference was made to an in- 
struction book recently published by the 
Government called “Government Travel 
Regulations.” It was stated that this 
book was not a public document and, 
therefore, was not available for public 
distribution. 

However, the Government Printing 
Office informs Painters’ Inx that there 
is now a supply of these books in the 
stock of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments of the Government Printing Office 
available for purchase at 10 cents a copy. 
In addition, the entire book was re- 
printed in The United States Daily. 


Paul Block to Direct 
Charities Campaign 
Paul Block, publisher, and president 
of Paul Block, Yec:, has been appointed 
chairman of the advertising committee 
of the tenth anniversary campaign of 
the Federation for the Sup hy + 
Philanthropic Societies. are 
ing made to raise a fund of "$4,720, one 


Machine Tool Account with 
McLain-Simpers 
The McLain-Simpers Organization, 
advertising agency of Philadelphia, has 
been appointed by Wm. Sellers & Com 
pany, mo Philadelphia, seaaiiineterer 
of machine tools, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Piston Ring Account for 


Brogan Agency 
American Hammered Piston 
Baltimore, has ap- 
Brogan, Inc., Towson, 
agency, as its adver- 
dising counsel. 


The 
Ring Company, 
ointed G. W. 
Md., advertisin 
tising and m 
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It is generally admitted—even by the men—that it is 
the woman of the family who brings up the subject of 
travel. The popularity of certain resorts which have 
come to be known as “‘smart”’ is a clear indication of 
feminine influence. 


Travel advertisers are realizing the importance of the 
woman traveler and her influence. That most aristo- 
cratic of women’s magazines—Harper’s Bazar—car- 
ries more than twice as much icaeil advertising this 


November as in November last year. 


Harper's Bazar 


119 WEST 40TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY _ 
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, a are nearly 


Think of Business Boston as a great compact city, 
really the fourth largest in the country. No such city 
appears on the official map or on the census list, yet 
such a city exists, and every national advertiser should 
know it! 

There are more people per square mile in Boston 
than in any other city in the United States—New 
York excepted. It is the fourth richest market in the 
country. And one of the easiest to sell, once you 
know its secret! 

The way to success in Boston 


The Boston market is a divided market. The people 
of Boston separate into two great population groups, 
divided on lines of sentiment, tradition and origin. 
So marked is this population division that no single 
newspaper can, with success, appeal to both groups. 

To sell both these great population groups you 
must use at least two newspapers, and one of these 
must be the Boston Herald-Traveler. For the more 
important of these population groups is covered by 
the Herald-Traveler only. 

Let us tell you more about this peculiar Boston 
situation, Write today for our booklet “Business 
Boston.” You'll find 
it full of surprising 
and important infor- 
mation. 








Harvard Square, Cambridge 
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 HeBOE 
| coods in BOSTON 


“«, ote \ 
.. WALTHAM '\"*8e TRUDI Cg 
‘> 34.706 r= ne an 
JwarenTonnNy ll 
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Business Boston is a 
wheel—not 


BOSTON 
HERALD-TRAVELER 


ame 


7 P ‘ 

Advertising Representative =) , mw. — pao ome ~ pm nme es 
250 Park Aves New Yorks N.Y. . | Sha] tising,. including all financial 
4 ‘ a - %, advertising, among Beston daily 

914 Peoples Gas Bidg., - A : 
Chicage, Ill. a newspapers. 
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PERSONALITY 


The “personality of the salesman” 
is a subject often discussed wherever 
business men do congregate. 


Printed books as well as humans 
have personality. 


Sometimes the catalog or booklet 
is quite unprepossessing. It just 
strikes you as being all wrong. It 
may be dressed in poor taste. Or it 
may talk in garrulous, rambling 
fashion instead of being clear, crisp 
and concise. Or it may remind you 
of the commuter who has dressed, 
shaved and had breakfast in eight 
minutes. 


Be sure that your printed salesmen 
have the right sort of personality. 
You can make reasonably sure by 
consulting us. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 














Vindow Display Association Lays 
Out Useful Program 


Sound Financial Program, Provisions for Paid Secretary and Unusual 
Research Report Feature Third Convention 


ITH its third annual conven- 
W iin, the Window Display 
Advertising Association has grown 
out of an uncertain and at times 
troubled infancy into a growing, 
fnancially sound organization able 
to stand firmly on its own two feet. 
A fund of more than $10,000 was 
raised from sustaining member- 
ships and this fund will be used 
to hire a paid secretary. With the 
addition of the dues, which were 
raised from $25 to $50 a year, 
this sum will give the secretary 
the necessary backing to enable the 
association to offer a real service 
to the national advertiser which the 
association has been trying to 
reach with partial success during its 
existence. 
Another achievement of the as- 
sociation which was. spot-lighted at 


the convention was the report of 
the research committee, presented 
by Carl Percy, chairman of the 


committee. An analysis of this re- 
port will appear in a later issue of 
PrintERS’ INK, The report 
covers many, of the most impor- 
tant phases % window display and 
is based on questionnaires sent to 
representative dealers in several 
lines. While it does not attempt 
to solve problems with any degree 
of finality it does give the national 
advertiser an excellent starting 
point for further research on his 
own part or on the part of the 
association. 

Other features of the convention 
which aroused more than ordinary 
interest, were the exhibits of. dis- 
play material, the trip to the plant 
of the Edison Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company, some 
unusual discussions of display 
material which showed the genesis 
and use of this material, and the 
spirit of -frank co-operation be- 
tween producer, distributor and 
buyer which was in evidence at 
each session, 

The following officers were 
elected for 1926-1927: President, 
Lee H. Bristol, Bristol-Myers Co. ; 
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vice-president, Sol Fisher, Fisher 
Display Service; secretary and 
treasurer, Frederick L. Wertz, dis- 
play counselor. 

paid secre- 
tary will be ap- 
pointed later. 
The new board 
of trustees is 
made up as fol- 
lows: Joseph 
M. Kraus, A. 
Stein & Co.,, 
chairman; A. 
S. Turner, Jr., 
General Elec- 
tric Co; C. J. 
Munro, Munro 
& Harford 
Co.; Samuel J. 
Hanick, Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corp.; Clement H. 
Watson, J. Walter Thompson Co. 
The officers and the board are 
now at work ona program for next 
year, a program which will be in- 
tended to appeal particularly to the 
national advertiser and the adver- 
tising agent in helping them to get 
their display problems on a sound 
and scientific basis. 

To attempt to outline all the 
speeches delivered at the conven- 
tion would be impossible owing to 
space limitations. However, in the 
following paragraphs will be given 
some of the highlights from the 
various speeches, especially those 
points that will appeal to the 
advertiser who is facing display 
problems. 

Lee H. Bristol, Bristol-Myers 
Company: “As a program for the 
present these three thoughts are 
suggested for procedure from a 
manufacturer’s standpoint; First, 
get a careful, thoughtful, forward- 
looking schedule and window  dis- 
play plan—have the entire program 
represent a definite policy with a 
definite objective. In other: words 
have it a part of a whole plan not 
merely. one individual item that 
lacks origin, sequence or destina- 
tion. Second, get a ‘big idea.’ 


© U. &U. 
LEE H. BRISTOL 
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There is a plague of lithography 
and a famine of ideas in the field 
of window displays today. Third, 
keep a careful record of all names, 
addresses, etc., of dealers who re- 
quest window display material. 
This list will grow from day to day 
and will become increasingly valu- 
able, representing a choice group of 
your own retailers who are dis- 
posed to co-operate with you.” 

Carl Percy, president, Carl 
Percy, Inc.: “Window display has 
the power not only to make im- 
mediate sales but also to go back 
and cash-in on sales that have been 
partly made by other forms of ad- 
vertising. Many dealers are more 
interested in the character and 
prestige of their stores than they 
are in the actual profits to be de- 
rived from displays. Therefore 
they frequently endeavor to adopt 
displays that will enhance the pres- 
tige of their stores although these 
displays do not pay real profits. 
Do not buy display space. Remem- 
ber that dealers like displays that 
tie up in some way with other na- 
tional advertising. Put on the price 
tickets if the price is not generally 
known, particularly if your product 
is sold to men. Men are not natural 
shoppers and like to know prices 
before they go into a store. Direct 
returns from displays are impor- 
tant, but not so important as the 
fact that displays may build cus- 
tomers who will buy many dollars’ 
worth of your product in the 
future.” 

Ben Nash: “The considerations 
necessary for the visualization of 
an idea are environment, physical 
requirement and should the idea 
be conveyed by picture, by text, 
or by impression, or by a com- 
bination of any or all of these 
factors. Once these conditions are 
present the visualization can be 
made by means of color, texture 
and arrangement.” 

Richard B. Franken, advertising 
statistical department, New York 
Times: “Today, there is a great 
need of careful patient research in 
the display field as well as in other 
fields. _ Many advertisers have 
proved the value of research in 
marketing their products. Re- 
search takes up such problems as 
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color and form, human psycholog 
consumer needs, etc. Such 
search applied to the display f¢ 
will mean displays of far greate 
value.” 

Stanley R. Latshaw, preside 
Butterick Publishing Co.: “Twe 
years ago, the manufacturer 
engaged solely in making ty 
product, the retailer solely in 
ing it. Today, the retailer ; 
known to be consummating the s: 
already started by the manufacture 
in his advertising. Salesmen , 
advertising space, whether it 
magazines or displays, often forgy 
the essential truth of advertisin 
that the medium is only a metho 
of communication. I have hear 
many advertisers say, ‘I have use 
a magazine and it failed’ but never 
have I heard an advertiser say, 
‘I have used a magazine and | 
failed” No medium can k 
stronger than the messages the at- 
vertisers choose to transmit to their 
se % 

J. McIver, Edison Lam 
Werks of the General Electric 
Company : “One of the biggest jobs 
accomplished by our salesmen is 
the selling of advertising to the 
dealer. By this I mean educating 
the dealer to the point where he 
can appreciate what advertising is, 
how it works and how it can work 
for him. We have laf down a set 
of rules which we expect our re- 
tailers to follow in their advertis- 
ing efforts. They are akin to stage 
directions and we know that if the 
dealer will only follow ‘them to the 
letter he will be all right. We get 
around 97 per cent of our retailers 
to place our displays because lamps 
are the ‘sugar’ of their business and 
the retailer realizes that in order to 
sell lamps he must display them. 
Not only do 97 per cent of our 
retailers ep our displays but this 
same number have bought and paid 
for a certain display which we 
brought out recently. In my esti- 
mation there are three things to 
do in order to get dealers to ac- 
cept displays. Tell your story, 
visualize it and dramatize it.” 

Paul B. West, National Carbon 
Co., Inc.: “We use trade papers 
as one, of the means of getting 
support for our displays. Our 
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Just Suppose— 


Suppose that the fate of a 
nation hung upon the out- 
come of one desperate bat- 
tle. 
“ > “ 
And suppose that one of the 
commanding generals had 
his choice of: 
1.—750,000 untrained 
soldiers without weap- 
ons of any kind or— 
2.—325,000 trained sol- 
diers with the most 
modern equipment. 


~ % 
Which would he take? 
— > 7.7 


A child could answer that 
question. 


Od = > 


Quantity as it relates to 
newspaper circulation is im- 


portant, of course, but mere 
numbers don’t win the ad- 


vertiser’s battle. That cir- 
culation must represent 
HOMES and readers 
WITHIN THE HOME in 
order to produce best re- 
turns. 


° & 


The Chicago Evening 
American has the third 
largest evening paper cir- 
culation in the United 
States. But it has MORE 
than that. It has HOME 
coverage in the second larg- 
est market in America. 


> > & 


Because it reaches more 
HOMES in Chicago than 
any other daily newspaper, 
the Evening American 
should be the backbone of 
any campaign designed to 
increase consumer demand 
in this rich, responsive 
market. 
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salesmen are instructed whenever 
possible to get testimonials from 
dealers telling how the dealers have 
been successful with our displays. 
At first, these testimonials were 
not easy to get in number, but now 
we have in our files more testi- 
monials than we can use. In our 
trade-paper advertising we use 
these testimonial letters, quoting 
the dealers by name, and show 
pictures of displays set up in the 
dealer’s window. We have found 
this trade-paper advertising to be 
one of our most effective methods 
of getting dealers sold on our dis- 
play advertising.” 

Wm. B. Benton, George Batten 
Company: “I believe that the ad- 
vertising agency will play a much 
greater part in the future in win- 
dow display advertising. It will 
handle more and more of the dis- 
plays for the large national adver- 
tiser especially, because he is 
usually looking for a systematic 
program in regard to all phases of 
his advertising. The average agent 
has not yet absorbed display in the 
routine of his business, but he will 
have to because his clients are de- 
manding such a service. If the 
agent does take over the display 
work many producers feel that 
better displays will result. This is 
true for many reasons; the dis- 
plays will be linked up better with 
the entire campaign; the agency 
will get a quicker decision from 
the advertiser; it will reduce the 
cost of speculative sketches to a 
minimum; it will make the pro- 
ducer’s selling easier ; it will center 
the producer’s efforts on production 
rather than on extraneous matters 
and, in the long run, result in 
better work.” 

A number of technical discus- 
sions were staged around actual 
display pieces which were presented 
by their creators who explained the 
merchandising ideas behind the dis- 
plays and answered questions con- 
cerning the creation, distribution 
and success of the displays. 

With a guaranteed fund of more 
than $10,000 in the treasury, and 
with further funds in prospect, the 
Window Display Advertising As- 
sociation is entering a new period 
of usefulness which should make 
it of renewed service to its mem- 
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bers. As soon as the board of 
trustees can take up a number of 
ideas at present under consideration 
a program of future activity will 
be announced. 


C. P. Russell Is Author of 
New Book on Franklin 


C. Phillips Russell, formerly a mem 

r of Pxrtnrers’ Ink editorial staff, 
and at present a frequent contributor, 
is the author of a new book on Benja. 
min Franklin, which has just been pub- 
lished by Brentano’s, New York. 

After leaving Painters’ Ink, Mr. 
Russell spent four years abroad where 
he discovered in London and Paris 
some new letters and documents bear. 
ing upon the life of Benjamin Franklin, 
often called America’s first advertising 


man. 

This book, which calls Franklin “the 
first civilized American,” treats of 
Franklin in an unusual and unconven 
tional manner. 


Sells Interest in Little Rock 
“Arkansas Democrat” 


Elmer E. Clarke, for fifteen years 
publisher of the Little Rock Arkansas 
Democrat, has sold his interests in that 
paper to K. A. Engel and W. T. Sit. 
lington. Mr. Engel, who has been busi- 
ness manager of the Arkansas Democrat 
for fifteen years, is now president, gen 
eral manager and treasurer. Mr. Sit- 
lington, who continues as managing 
editor, has been elected secretary. 


Middle-Western Campaign 
for Bottled Gas 


A campaign for Protane Bottled Gas, 
a product of the Illinois Bottled Gas 
Company, Chicago, has been started in 
Middle Western newspapers and farm 
papers. In addition, direct-mail adver- 
tising is being u The Wade Adver- 
tising Agency, Chicago, is directing this 
campaign. 


J. J. Cahill Joins 
Smith & Ferris 


John J. Cahill has joined Smith & 
Ferris, Los Angeles advertising agency, 
and will be in charge of a newly¢s 
tablished financial advertising <depart- 
ment. For the last twelve years he 
conducted a financial advertising busi- 
ness of his own at Denver. 


Seattle Advertiser Plans 1927 
Trade-Paper Campaign 
A sales promotion and_ advertising 
woieg | is being Paaned by the 
lace Seattle, 
Wash., <-+- lM, of structural steel 
products. Trade papers will be w 
for this campaign which is to start in 
January, 1927 
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SPHINX! 





Take yourself, for instance— 
Dimeatosus 


—_ 


LISTERIN 
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TOOTH : PASTE 


easy to use 
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HE grim grip on 

his cigar relaxed. 
His mouth eased to 
a more comfortable 
width. White teeth 
shone forth from an 
actual smile! 

After nights of thought and days 
of arithmetic, they had won! These 
sales figures proved their product 
to be the fastest growing dentifrice 
in America! 

It had taken courage for Lister- 
ine to ignore approximately 44 old 
line magazines, place their double 
color spreads in only 4 

The first 3 were planned to cover 
the old market without duplication. 
The fourth was planned to tap a 
new market, the True Story mar- 
ket, 2,000,000 men and women who 
had never read national magazines 


rue Stor 


the NEW market 


FOR 
MAGAZINE 
Wi 


MORE PEOPLE 
MORE MONEY FOR 
TRUE STORY AT THE 
NEWSSTANDS, THAN 
ANY 


ORLD. 


PAY before (True. Story 
gives them Dreiser’s es- 
sence, in Grimm’s 
English) 2,000,000 men 
and women who had 
heretofore been com- 
plete strangers to Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste advertising. 

Anyone human enough to enjoy 
the triumph of having speeded up 
sales, has eyes open for a new mar- 
ket—but even the most Victorian 
merchant knows that a zew market 
of 2,000,000 . . . 2,000,000 buying 
men and women . . « equivalent to 
the total adult population of 8 
States . . cannot help but shoot 
the sales curve up in the next 
annual report! 

You owe it to yourself to inspect, 
at first hand, this new day maga- 
zine. The strip below. will bring 
you a current copy by return mail. 


OTHER 
IN THE 





1926 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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Baltimore’s Greates p 


provides a most econom 
cal method of distributin 
the products of nearbj 
farms to the homes @ & 
Baltimore-- 


Just as the Sunpapers4..: 


ery E 


Baltimore’s greatest pulbfe« 
lic market-place--provid 
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of Public Market” 


he most economical 
ethod of making your 
roduct known in the 
omes you want to reach! 


nd while Baltimoreans 
ave to “go to market,” 
ing@ne Sunpapers are deliv- 
red at the front-door-- 
orning, evening and 


Sunday! 


Average Net Paid Circulation for Month 
of September, 1926 


Daily (M. & E.) 246,171 
Sunday - - - 189,672 


Gain of 11,619[ Daily and 6,614 Sunday 
over September, 1925 








Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


HE sais SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


J0aN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. Gascony 
ery Bank L, . 110 B. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave 
New York Chicago 
] | C. GEORGE KROGNBESS, First National Bank Bldg.. San Francisco 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY.SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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we let the 

A. B.C. and P. O. 
statements tell 
our circulation 


story— 
and then we 
copper the bet 


by disclaiming 
the ability to 
cover the greater 
Detroit market 
exclusively 

no one paper 
can do that 














How Jobbers Feel About Distrib- 
uting Dealer Helps 


Three Wholesalers Express Opinions Which Indicate That Manufacturers 
Still Have a Lot of Educational Work to Do 


By James True 


A‘ ‘CORDING to three promi- 
f\ nent grocery jobbers of 
Washington, D. C., many manu- 
facturers of food products are 
seeking ways and means of dis- 
tributing dealer helps economically 
and effectively. A large number 
of these manufacturers evidently 
believe that the jobber should fur- 
nish the means of distribution ; but 
according to the three jobbers 
interviewed there are several ob- 
stacles in the way which can be 
removed only by concessions and 
the revision of conventional selling 
plans on the part of the manu- 
facturer. 

Two of these wholesalers are of 
the opinion that the manufacturer 
should do all of the work of dis- 
tributing dealer helps; the third 
pointed out how the jobber’s co- 
operation could be secured and re- 
lated experiences which indicate 
those methods which can be suc- 
cessfully and generally applied. 

J. B. Earnshaw, of B. B. Earn- 
shaw & Brother, said that his com- 
pany cannot afford to expand 
any effort in inducing retail gro- 
cers to display or distribute dealer 
help material. He emphasized the 
fact that, in about nine cases out 
of ten, the retail grocer must be 
convinced of the advisability of 
properly placing material of the 
kind, 

“The salesman,” he 
continued, “is not, as a rule, quali- 
fied to convince the average re- 
tail ler that it is to his advantage to 
make efficient use of dealer helps. 
The jobber’s salesman hasn’t the 
time to do this work, even if he 
were qualified, and I think the 
manufacturer makes a mistake 
who depends on the jobber for this 
service, 

“A great deal of dealer help 
material is wasted when it is sent 
to the jobber for distribution and 
placed in the cases with the goods. 


jobber’s 
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In my opinion, the only way that 
the manufacturer can successfully 
distribute dealer advertising mate- 
rial through the jobber is te create 
a demand for it. In other words, 
he must convince the retailer of 
the high value of the material, 
teach him how to use it effectively, 
and then send him to the jobber 
for his supply. 

“The manufacturer must con- 
sider his dealer help material as he 
does his products. If he adver- 
tises the helps extensively, and if 
he proves to the dealer that their 
use will create retail business, I 
think he would have little trouble 
in securing distribution through 
jobbers. However, he must first 
create conditions which will elimi- 
nate the jobber’s expense of 
handling the material. 

“Recently, we have observed 
two excellent window display cam- 
paigns in Washington. The Camp- 
bell Soup people sent a crew here, 
and the men not only delivered the 
material, but placed it in the win- 
dows and showed the dealers how 
to use it effectively. A _ similar 
campaign was carried on for sev- 
era! weeks by one of the con- 
densed milk companies. The job- 
bers had nothing to do with these 
efforts except to distribute the 
products of the manufacturer, and 
they profited to a limited extent 
by the increase in the demand for 
the goods. 

“The success of oe campaigns 
is unquestionabje; and I am sure 
that it would h been impossible 
to carry them »Merough with the 
results produceds qacept by the 
manufacturer’s,s@nect representa- 
tion. A greafddeal of ground 
must be covesesisinseducating the 
retailer beforsjamagnmfacturers can 
expect the groseryy jobbers to dis- 
tribute their dealer helps.” 

Something of the same opinion 
was expressed by M. H. Mazo, of 
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Mazo ‘Brothers, who said that 
while many manufacturers pack 
cards, window display material 
and hangers in the cases with their 
goods, and so secure distribution 
through the jobber, he thought that 
the waste made the practice un- 
profitable. He also said that the 
manufacturer should create all of 
the demand for his goods, relying 
on the jobber to furnish distribu- 
tion of the products only with the 
least possible trouble and expense. 

“Comparatively few manufac- 
turers,” Mr. Mazo continued, 
“appear to realize that the jobber’s 
success depends absolutely on his 
service to the dealer. The jobber 
is successful only when he is able 
to give the dealer what the latter 
wants when he wants it. This is a 
simple, though an exacting service, 
and when the manufacturer re- 
quests the jobber to do anything 
which hinders this service, he is 
asking for something that will les- 
sen the value of the jobber’s ser- 
vice both to the manufacturer and 
the retailer. 

“When any appreciable number 
of retailers in any community de- 
mand any manufacturer’s dealer 
material, there is no doubt that 
jobbers will be willing to supply 
it. But the jobber cannot, under 
present conditions, create the de- 
mand, and he will be able to supply 
the demand for dealer helps only 
when the manufacturer is willing 
to compensate him for the cost of 
distribution.” 

When the subject was mentioned 
to Frank Hume, who does a large 
business in the District of Colum- 
bia, he said that the day hardly 
passes that does not bring a manu- 
facturer’s representative to his 
office with some plan of distribut- 
ing dealer-help material. 

But the fault with all of the 
plans,” he added, “is that they fail 
to consider the jobber’s cost of 
selling. Our salesmen _ cannot 
afford to talk up any standard line 
or article of merchandise. The 
moment that we begin to special- 
ize, to force the sale.of any brand, 
our selling cost jumps from about 
4 per cent to 15 per cent or higher. 

It take$ just as much time to 
induce a dealer to accept and use 
dealer helps properly as it does to 
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sell him a bill of goods. It costs 
money to place dealer helps. 
Except under certain conditions 
the jobber’s benefits from the 
helps are remotely indirect, and he 
cannot afford to distribute them 
unless he is compensated in one 
way or another. 

“Strange as it may seem, after 
all the years that manufacturers 
have been depending on the job- 
bers’ service, comparatively few 
appear to have any idea of just 
what the jobber is up against. 
Not long ago, a representative of 
a manufacturer who puts out one 
of the best known and most widely 
advertised food products in the 
country told me that it cost his 
concern 22 per cent to sell goods, 
and that the concern would have to 
go out of business if it were not 
for the large volume of repeat 
orders. 

“The jobber must cover all of 
his expenses and earn a profit on a 
margin of about 10 per cent. We 
earn this margin on many goods 
that are so well known and adver- 
tised that they practically sell 
themselves. Our selling problem, 
therefore, is one which requires 
frequent calls on the part of 
salesmen, so as to be on the 
ground when the goods are in 
demand. 

“Certain manufacturers have at- 
tempted to secure dealer-help dis- 
tribution, as well as extra selling 
effort, on the part of the jobber, 
by offering a larger discount— 
sometimes as high as 25 per cent. 
This wide margin is, of course, at- 
tractive to the jobbers. The manu- 
facturer has little trouble in se- 
—s widespread jobber distribu- 
tion if his goods are known. Then 
the jobbers begin to cut prices, and 
soon the proposition sifts down to 
taking only that business which 
can be sold within a margin of 10 
per cent, and the plan fails. 

“A few other manufacturers 
have been far-sighted enough to 
offer us a plan of distribution on 
the regular margin which compen- 
sates us for extra service. We 
handle a large line of canned goods 
on which our business is exceed- 
ingly satisfactory, and for the 
manufacturer we have distributed 
dealer helps and have furnished 
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The Importance o 
the Home-Folks ! 


THE WORLD has always 
maintained that its concen- 
tration of New York City cir- 
culation coincides almost 
exactly with the opportunity 
for mr Fs sales offered by the 
New York Market. 


The 250 through trains reach- 
ing the city over twelve rail- 
roads from points 75 miles 


away ca ess than 30,000 


visitors a day. 


Thecity’s 125 hotelscan accom- 
modate, according to the hotel 


men themselves, about 50,000 


visitors when filled to capacity. 


So that the number of visitors 
influenced by out-of-town (or 
country) newspaper circula- 
tion cuts a very small figure 
compared with the enormous 
volume of the daily purchases 


of the 6,000,000 home-folks 


themselves. 


PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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an extra selling service. The 
same can be said for the Green & 
Green Company, manufacturer of 
Edgemont Crackers. For this con- 
cern, we have secured a great deal 
of distribution and have induccd 
many dealers to feature both the 
goods and the dealer helps fur- 
nished by the company. The rea- 
son’ that we have gone to this 
extra expense is that we have the 
exclusive distribution of both of 
these lines in the District of 
Columbia. 

“The manufacturers of these 
canned goods and crackers under- 
stand our problems and are will- 
ing to co-operate with us in soly- 
ing them. Quite naturally, we are 
willing to go the limit in pushing 
their goods and in doing anything 
within reason to increase the de- 
mand for their products. We are 
compensated by the assurance that 
we can hold the business we assist 
in creating. 

“We handle several less impor- 
tant lines on the same basis. The 
plan is highly satisfactory to us 
and I believe it is just as satisfac- 


tory to the manufacturers — in- 


volved. I recommend it to other 
manufacturers: There is a vast 
difference between a distributor 
and a representative, and when the 
jobber is both the distributor for, 
and the representative of, a manu- 
facturer in a locality, he can afford 
to do many things in the manufac- 
turer’s interest which he could not 
afford to do if he were merely one 
of a half dozen competitive dis- 
tributors.” 


Nash Motors Income Gains 


The Nash Motors Company, Keno- 
sha, Wis., and its subsidiary, the 
Ajax Motors Company, report a _ net 
income, after charges, of $14,791,991, 
for the first nine months of the cur- 
rent year. This compares’ with 
$11,133,411 for the corresponding part 
of 1925. For the quarter ended 
August 31, 1926, net income was 
$4, $43, 658, against $3,840,268 in the 
similar quarter last year. 


A. M. Salomon Joins Hawes- 
Campbell Agency 
A. M: Salomon, formerly with the 
. Ri Hamilton Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, has joined t staff of the 
Hawes- Campbell Advertising Agency, of 
that city. 
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Insurance Company Advertises 
Road Service 


“More Than You Expect—Or Pay 
For” is the slogan featured by the 
Auto-Owners’ Insurance Company, 
Lansing, Mich., in an advertising cam. 
paign just started. In addition to af. 
fording the usual indemnities, the Auto. 
Owners’ company, in a series of full. 
page newspaper advertisements in Mich. 
igan dailies, is offering free road ser 
vice to policy holders. This includes 
towing, tire service and gasoline service. 
Philip C. Pack, advertising, Ann Ar 
bor, Mich., is directing this campaign. 


Campaign to Start on Sag-No- 
Mor Fabrics 


An advertising campaign will be 
started this month on Sag-No-Mor 
fabrics, by I. A. Wyner & Company, 
Inc., New York, sole selling agents. 
Women’s publications and business 
por will be used. Foote & Morgan, 
nc., New York advertising agency, 
will direct this campaign. 


New England Newspaper 
Campaign for Packo Boilers 


Newspapers in the New England ter- 
ritory will be used in an advertising 
campaign on Packo hot water boilers 
which the Riverside Boiler Works, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., will conduct. This cam- 
paign will be directed by the Boston 
office of the Charles W. Hoyt Company, 
Inc., advertising agency. 


Advanced by United Profit- 
> Sharing 


Howard M. Dunk, assistant to the 
president of the United Profit-Sharing 
Corporation, New York, has _ been 
elected vice-president in charge of the 
contract, sales and advertising depart- 
ments. 


E. B. Peirsel to Join 


“Cosmopolitan” 

Eugene B. Peirsel, formerly Western 
manager of Harper's Bazar, will join 
the Western staff of the Cosmopolitan. 
cmp goes will become effective Octo 

r 15. 


W. D. Branham with Little 
Rock “Arkansas Democrat” 


W. D. Branham, for the last six 
years with the advertising department 
of the Capper Publications, has joined 
the business department ef the Little 
Rock Arkansas Democrat. 


Joins F. J. Ross Agency 

Kane Campbell, recently with Barton, 
Durstine & born, Inc., has joined the 
F. J. Ross Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, as an account execu- 
tive. 
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~At it Again! 


Smashing advertising records in New Orleans 
is a regular habit of The Times-Picayune’s. 


[his time it is a total paid advertising lineage of 
14,441,498 for the first nine months of 1926. 


Again A Gain ! 


1,679.334 lines more than its own high record for the 
same period of 1925. 


Dominating 


by an ever widening margin of leadership in all main 
divisions of advertising and in practically every stand- 
ard classification. 


For instance, in advertising appealing chiefly to men, to women and 
to men and women:alike such as furniture, radio, real estate, 
women's shoes, classified and others The Times-Picayune has pub- 
lished this year more advertising than all other New Orleans news- 
papers combined, 7 issues a week against 20. 


There must be a reason . . Results! 


The Times-Picayune 
in New Orleang 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg & Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 





Does 
the Tariff 
Help or 
Hinder ! 


Is it true that the American farmer buys 
in a protected market and sells in a world 
market? Does the tariff favor industry 
at the expense of agriculture? Or does 
the farmer share the benefits of pro- 
tection? Would free trade help? Would 
higher duties boost the farmer’s income? 
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E. V. Wilcox has figured out the debits 
and the credits of the tariff as it hits the 
farmer’s pocketbook—what high protec- 
tion costs him and what he gets out of 
it. Read 


What the Tariff Does 
for the Farmer 


In the October issue of The Country Gentleman 


and 116 OTHER FEATURES. Every single 
item in the 192-page October issue of The 
Country Gentleman was chosen because of its 
particular appeal to the man, the woman, the 
boys and the girls on the farms of America. 


#OUNITY (jentleman 


The Modern Magazine for Leadership Farm Families 
More than 1,300,000 a month 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago 
B San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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are DAIRYME/V. 
Minnesota (the leading butter state) has 188,227 


farms, and 164,522 of these, or 87.4% are creamery 
patrons. 


This means that practically the entire farm popu- 
lation has a dependable source of income every 
month in the year. 


Dairy herds make the balance wheel that keeps 
Minnesota constantly on the profit side of sales 
sheets. Cream checks give the farmer a security 
impossible in an all crop system. 


The Farmer has been abreast of dairying develop- 
ment in this territory continuously for nearly fifty 
years. The only weekly farm paper in the North- 


The Northwest's re Weekly Farm Paper 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. New York 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
































Advertising Takes to the Air 


The Current Campaign of the P. R. T. Airplane Service Is an Indication 
of What the Future Holds 


HE initiation of a _ regular 

schedule passenger air service 
by the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company is an event in itself of 
more than passing moment. How- 
ever, what concerns readers of 
Printers’ INK more, perhaps, is 
the advertising campaign which put 
the enterprise over and led to its 
extension, with prom- 
ises of further ex- 
tension in the near 
future. 

The Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit system, 
“Under Mitten Man- 
agement,” comprises 
not only surface, sub- 
way and elevated lines, 
but also Yellow Cab 
and various motor- 
bus lines—city, sub- 
urban, and intercity. 
The air service is the 
company’s latest for- 
ward step in trans- 
portation. Mitten 
management believes 
in advertising—plenty 
of it—and it voices 
its belief in paid 
space. When it has a 
message for the pub- 
lic—and it has them 
frequently—it buys 
space in the news- 
papers and tells its 
story. So the com- 
pany did only the ex- 
pected thing when it 


appeared in the Washington papers 
of the evening of SeptembeP 21 
and the morning of September 22. 
“Go by air to the Dempsey-Tunney 
fight,” ran the headlines.. The 
copy — simple, straightforward, 
concise— gave the flying — time, 
time of leaving and returning, 
fare, and the telephone number so 


cAnnouncement ! 


“Go by Air” to Norf 


Monday, September 13th, P.R.T. passenger airplane 


arriving at 
Washington at 3.15 P.M. Fare one way $20.00, or $35.00 for a 15-day 
trip ticket. Flying time 1 


“GO by AIR” to PHILADELPHIA 


% hours. 





used 350- to 680-line 
space in the newspa- 
pers to advertise its 
new transportation 
service. 
_The regular passenger air ser- 
vice to Washington, D. C., was 
established about. three months 
ago. On September 13, the service 
was extended to Norfolk, Va. 
Every effort is made to use copy 
that is timely. For example, there 
was the announcement of the 
‘Championship Special”—run in 
connection with the Dempsey- 
Tunney fight. The advertisement 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
PART IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE P. R. T. AIR SERVICE 


IS PLAYING A PROMINENT 


that further information\might be 
obtained. 
All the advertisements 


in con- 
nection with this passenger air 
service of the P. R. T. are straight 
from the shoulder. Bold display, 
pictures of the plane in the air 
and of the Sesqui,:and a graph of 
the air route taken by the plane, 
give them a distinctive note, high 
attention value and interest. The 
phrase “Go by air” is used almost 
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as a slogan, with this difference— 
it is usually the headline. The 
schedule, the make of the planes 
—Fokkers with three engines—the 
comfort, the speed, the safety 

the air-mail service under 
United States contract are played 
up. Particular attention is given 
to the safety phase, the copy point- 
ing out that “airplane passenger 
service must not be judged by 
the antics of the loop-the-loop 
daredevils any more than automo- 
bile safety is judged by the record 
of the racetrack drivers.” Safety 
statistics from Europe are given. 
The nameplate—“P. R. T. Air 
Service, Under Mitten Manage- 
ment,” with the spread wings of an 
eagle between the two phrases— 
forms a distinctive device, with 
the lettering set in the bold Gothic 
characteristic of all P. R. T. ad- 
vertisements. 

The extension of the service to 
Norfolk called for newspaper ad- 
vertising in that city. The same 
type of copy and layout was used, 
pointing out that the service was 
from Norfolk to Washington or 
straight through, as the passenger 
desired. Newspapers in Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, Norfolk, New- 
port News, and Portsmouth are 
being used. 

Supplementing the newspaper 
advertising is the use of the com- 
pany’s “Service Talks”—a house 
magazine distributed in the com- 
pany’s cars, buses and taxicabs. 
Cards advertising the service are 
run in all of the company’s cars. 
When the service. was extended to 
Norfolk direct mail was called into 
play. All those who had made 
reservations for the Philadelphia- 
See trip were circular- 
iz 


Will Raise Fund to Advertise 
South Carolina Coast 


Committees have been selected by the 
South Carolina Agricultural and De- 
velopment Association to form plans for 
raising a fund by means of county tax 
levies, for the purpose of advertising 
the coastal regions of that State. An 
effort will be made to reclaim the waste 
land along the sea coast for icultural 
and industrial use. Plans ll for the 
use of newspapers and magazines in an 
advertising campaign to attract farmers 
and manufacturers to this territory. 
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Composition Stone Products to 
Use Business Papers 
An advertising campaign in business 
pers is being planned by the Arutex 
ompany, New York, manufacturer of 
mantels, fireplaces and _ architectural 
ornaments made of composition stone. 
Publications reaching the builder, in. 
terior decorator and home builder will 
be used. In the future the Arutex 
company also contemplates conducting 
an_ educational —-— in newspapers, 
J. X. Netter, Inc., New York, aciver. 
tising agency is directing the advertis- 
ing account of this company. 


Bumper Account for Detroit 


Agency 

The Sheldon Axle & Spring Com. 
pany, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., manufacturer 
of the Air-Cushion automobile bumper, 
has appointed C. C. Winningham, Inc., 
Detroit advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. General sales of- 
fices have been opened at Detroit, by 
the Sheldon company, with C. F. 
Griemsman, vice-president and director 
of sales, and Allan A. Floyd, sales 
manager, in charge. 


P. R. Hume Joins Washington 
Agency 

P. R. Hume, _ recentl 
Keeshen-Garland ency, iami, Fia., 
has joined the auber Advertising 
Agency, Inc,, Washington, D. C., as an 
account executive. He had been with 
the Procter & Collier Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


B. I. Butler Joins Fred A. 
Robbins Agency 


Ben I. Butler, formerly with 
Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company, 
cago advertising agency, has joined the 
staff of Fred A. Robbins, Inc., adver 
tising agency of that city, as an ac- 
count executive. 


with the 


Phoenix, Ariz.,- Community 


Campaign to Be Continued 

A fund of $200,000 has been raised 
by public subscription by the Phoenix 
Arizona Club, Phoenix, with which to 
continue its community advertising 
campaign for another two years. 


Joins Omaha Agency 
Eric Rogers, formerly with the Chas. 
Frazier Company, Honolulu, has joined 
The Stanley H. Jack Company, Inc., 
Omaha, Nebr., advertising, as an ac- 
count executive. 


Appoints Cleveland Agency 

_ The National Builders’ Supply Asso 
ciation, Cleveland, has appointed the 
Dunlap-Ward Advertising Company, 
also of Cleveland, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 
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Woolworthwise 


The United States is dotted with 
Woolworth stores. Each dot marks 
a centre of population. Woolworth 
is constantly searching out markets 
with sales possibilities. 


There are several Woolworth stores in 
New Orleans, but in Louisiana outside 
of the city there is not a Woolworth 
store within one hundred miles of 
New Orleans. 


Woolworth has enterprise, but even 
enterprise must have a market. 


80,000 of the total 95,000 circulation 
of the Item-Tribune is ‘‘city.”’ 


The Item reaches five out of seven and 
The Tribune three out of seven families 
in New Orleans who read any newspaper. 


Wew Orleans 


Jtem-Cribune. 


National Advertising Representatives: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park Avenue, New York Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 








National Advertisers to Discuss 
Distribution 


At Convention of Association of National Advertisers, Speakers Will 
Discuss New Marketing Tendencies and Selling Methods 


REDOMINANT among the 

topics assigned for discussion 
at the forthcoming annual meeting 
of the Association of National 
Advertisers, Inc., is the subject 
of distribution. Those who are 
to address the delegates will get 
right down to cases and describe 
actual methods and experiences. 
A feature of the convention will 
be a series of three talks on the 
psychology of advertising and sell- 
ing by John B. Watson, Ph.D., vice- 
president, J. Walter Thompson 
Co., ahd author of “Behaviorism.” 

The convention, which is to be 
held at the Ambassador Hotel, 


Atlantic City, on November 8, 9 
and 10, will open with the address 
of the president, Edward T. Hall, 


of the Ralston-Purina Company. 
This will be followed by the ~e- 
port of the secretary-treasurer, R. 
K. Leavitt. L. D. H. Weld, re- 
cently manager of the commercial 
research department of Swift & 
Company and who is now associ- 
ated with The H. K. McCann 
Company, will also. speak at the 
opening session. His topic will be 
“New Tendencies in Marketing.” 

At the afternoon session on No- 
vember 8, William M. Zintl, di- 
rector of sales, paint division, E. 
I, du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, will speak on “National Dis- 
tribution for a New Product in 
Ninety Days.” W. T. Grant, 
chairman of the board, W. T. 
Grant Chain Stores, will discuss 
“Chain Store Distribution,” and 
O. B. Westphal, -vice-president and 
general sales manager of the Jewel 
Tea Company, Inc., will speak on 
“Selling Direct to the Consumer.” 

Group meetings for the consid- 
eration of particular phases of 
national advertising work will 
close this session. _The subjects 
to be discussed and the chairman 
of the groups follow: Agency mat- 
ters, S. E. Conybeare, Armstrong 
Cork Co.; dealer helps, A. C. 
Kleberg, Valentine & Co.; direct 


mail, R. N. Fellows, Addresso- 
graph Co.; export, T. N. Pock- 
man, Rubber Company; 
newspapers, Verne Burnett, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, and 
magazines, ‘W. A. Hart, E. : du 
Post de Nemours & Compan 

. Watson will make his "faret 
ok: ‘at the morning session on 
November 9. Richard H. Lee will 
review the postal rate situation. 

When the convention again 
meets in the afternoon, Dr. Watson 
will continue his discussion, Frank 
H. Cole, advertising manager of 
the Peter Henderson Co. and pro- 
prietor of the Frank H. Cole 
Co., will.talk on “What a Re- 
tailer Thinks About.” Following 
these. two speakers, a newspaper 
circulation clinic will be held. The 
subjects and their speakers will be: 
“How Newspapers Get. Circula- 
tion,” John M. Schmid, business 
manager, Indianapolis News; 
“Tendencies Good and Bad in 
Newspaper Circulation Methods,” 
John H. Fahey, of John H. Fahey 
& Co., Boston; and “The Adver- 
tiser’s Point of View,” Verne Bur- 
nett, secretary of the advertising 
committee, General Motors Corp. 

The annual dinner of the asso- 
ciation will be held on the evening 
of November 9. Dr. W. E. Lin- 
gelbach, chairman of the history 
department of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Robert CC. 
Benchley, of Life, will speak. 

At the final session, on the 
morning of November 10, the 
speakers will be: N. S. Greens- 
felder, advertising manager, Her- 
cules ‘Powder Co., “New Tenden- 
cies in Industrial Advertising,” 
P. B. Zimmerman, advertising 
manager, National 97,4 Works 
of the General Electric “How 
We Sell Advertising to Salesmen’ 
Dr. Watson, who will conclude his 
discussion, ‘and . W. Lovejoy, 
sales manager, Vacuum Oil Co., 
“Gaining Distribution by Over- 
coming Sudstitution.” 
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301, 569 


people bought the 


VENING GRAPHIC 


last Wednesday 
and nearly every copy 
went into a home. 





Also note that the 


Eveninc GRAPHIC 


had second place in the 
evening field for 
the first nine months 
of 1926 witha 


dain in lineage of 


1,114,174 
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arriet W. Allard 
directs the House 
hold Searchlight 


ARRIET W. ALLARD, home economist and 
publicist of national reputation, is now di 


rector of the Household Searchlight. 


Few women in America understand the hom 
economics field as does Mrs. Allard. Her exper 


> HOUSEHOLD 


“THE MAGAZINE 
Arthur Capper, Publisher 
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ence embraces the viewpoints of the public, the 
publisher and the manufacturer who sells in the 
‘home market. 
' For eight years Mrs. Allard was home man- 
iggement specialist in Kansas, with headquarters 
in the Kansas State Agricultural College. She 
as been home economics director to such 
-. as the Glidden Paint Company and the 
Skerwin Williams Company. Her published 
books and pamphlets on refinishing problems, 
householding accounting, foodstuffs and cookery 
have been widely read throughout America. 


The talents and the diversified experience of 
Mrs. Allard will find expression in the many- 
sided activities of the Household Searchlight. 

This important department is directly affili- 
ated with over two thousand women’s clubs on 
aservice and extension basis. The recommenda- 
tions it makes concerning home products carry 


authority with a large and intelligent class of 
buyers. It tests thoroughly all products submitted, 
and suggests to manufacturers and read- 
ers possible improvements and new uses. 


Mrs. Allard is eminently fitted to 
harmonize the interests of both manu- 
facturer and reader. Her articles will 
be read monthly in 1,650,000 Main 
Street homes. 


CHICAGO: 
608 South Dearborn Street 


NEW YORK: : 
120 West Forty-Second Street Household Searchlight 


MAGAZINE 


OF MAIN STREET” 


D. M. Noyes, Advertising Manager 
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“Where Buyer and Seller Meet”’ 


Where you see this Red and 
Green Enameled Sign wee “ 
an a City Directory availab! 


”=[s Fasy uae” 


91% Of All Directory Subscribers Have 
Their Copies Available To The Public 


An analysis of City Directory broadcasting the information 
distribution just completed re- contained in Your City Direc- 
veals that 91% of the books are tory every day in the year. 
purchased for the use , Are you taking advan- 
of each purchaser's Por tage of this aicocie 
public. Out of every gee Qe nal distesition and 
100 copies printed, 91 QFE tet user circulation by 
are accessible to your ‘“Qeig74 ~placing your busines 
Ospective customers. Qed and product or service 
rug stores, Cigar : squarely in front of 
stores, railroad depots, Tyjsrrade mark appears Millions of City Direc- 
public libraries, infor- im directories of leading tory users through effi 
mation bureaus and publishers cient registration in 
hundreds of City Directory li- YourCity Directory? Y ouarenot 
braries in all chiefcentersofthe realizing your share of business 
United States and Canada are unless you are. Let us explain. 


Send for folder 
ASSOCIATION o 
NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 
Headquarters 
524 Broadway, New York City 











Will These Pure Food Law 
Changes Harm Advertising? 


The U. 


S. Bureau of Chemistry Holds That Two Bills Now Before 


Congress May Be Harmful to Certain Advertising Interests 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


T cannot be charged to mere 
| coincidence that the marvelous 
development of advertising during 
the last twenty years has paralleled 
the enforcement of the Pure Food 
and Drugs Act. Probably no 
other legislation has been so bene- 
fcial to the honest merchandising 
of food products. As adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Chemistry, 
the law has greatly lessened the 
adulteration and misbranding of 
many drugs and foods, and it has 
made it possible for the honest 
manufacturer to advertise his 
goods without the danger of creat- 
ing a market for cheaper, adul- 
terated competitive products. 

During the twenty years of its 
administration many attempts have 
been made to nullify or weaken 
certain provisions of the act. These 
attempts have failed because the 
legislation was so effective in pro- 
tecting the public while it aided 
honest merchandising. However, 
there are now two bills before 
Congress which, it is claimed, are 
a potential menace to the effective 
enforcement of the act. One of 
them was passed by ‘the Senate 
during the present session of Con- 
gress. It was then considerably 
revised and passed by the House. 
In its new form, it will undoubt- 
edly come before the Senate as 
soon as Congress reconvenes, and 
there is a strong probability that 
it will be enacted into law; but 
even in its revised form, in the 
opinion of many, it is likely to 
weaken the Federal Pure Food 
Act if it is passed. 

While both of these bills were 
supported by influential lobbies, 
and while their advocates sent wit- 
nesses to Washington to appear 
before the committees which con- 
sidered them, the advertising in- 
dustry was not represented. This 
may be due to the fact that there 
is a general misunderstanding re- 


garding the purpose and scope of 
the law. At least, that explanation 
furnishes the only logical reason 
for the lack of interest on the part 
of the advertising industry, ac- 
cording to P. B. Dunbar, assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
who is in charge of the enforce- 
_ of the Pure Food and Drugs 
ct. 

“A great many individuals,” he 
said, “have expressed the belief 
that the sole purpose of the food 
and drugs act is to prevent the ad- 
dition of harmful or poisonous 
adulterants to food. But the act 
goes very much farther. It as- 
sumes that the American people 
have every right to know what 
they are buying in the form of 
food. Under the law, a _ substi- 
tute, even though it may be an 
excellent food product, cannot be 
sold under the name of the product 
it replaces, nor can it be used in 
place of a normal ingredient of 
an article of food, unless its pres- 
ence is plainly indicated on the la- 
bel of the package. 

“This fact, I am convinced, is 
the most vital element of the law 
when considered from the adver- 
tising viewpoint. At the present 
time, the misbranding feature of 
the act is solidly upheld by legal 
authority ; but it has taken an ac- 
tive campaign of twenty years, 
with the prosecution of many cases, 
clearly to establish the intent of 
the law. 


MISBRANDED VINEGAR 


“Some months ago, the Supreme 
Court of the United States handed 
down a decision which emphatically 
declared that the public has the 
right to know exactly what it. is 
buying. The case involved the 
branding of vinegar made of dried 
apples as cider vinegar. There was 
no question as to the wholesome- 
ness of the product. The Bureau 
of Chemistry contended that the 
branding was misleading, and° 
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hence an infraction of the pure 
food act, and the Supreme Court 
so ruled. 

“Introduced ostensibly in the in- 
terests of agriculture, the corn 
sugar bill, if it should pass in its 
original form, would largely nullify 
this court decision. Of course, this 
bill is not a direct attack on the 
pure food law. Undoubtedly, its 
f ramers had no such object in view, 
but in the opinion of the Depart- 
ment its enactment would consti- 
tute a flanking movement. The 
main argument presented in its 
favor is that it would greatly aid 
the farmer, but the fact that it 
would injure many industries by 
tending toward a breaking down of 
the misbranding regulations was 
overlooked. 

“According to the most reliable 
information, passage of the bill 
would not add to the farmers’ 
profits. Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine has shown that the enact- 
ment of the bill would not mate- 
rially increase the demand for 
corn, and that it would have little 
or no effect on its price. Never- 
theless, the Senate passed the bill 
in a form that would have prac- 
tically exempted all products con- 
taining corn sugar from the opera- 
tion of the food and drugs act. 

“The House Committee declined 
to recommend the passage of the 
bill in its original form; but it in- 
troduced, and the House passed, 
a revised bill which declares that 
confectionery, frozen products, 
meat and bakers’ products shall 
not be deemed misbranded merely 
because they contain corn sugar 
as a substitute for cane or beet 
sugar. In its modified form, the 
bill went back to the Senate. If 
the original measure is enacted 
after Congress reconvenes, and this 
may occur should the Senate in- 
sist, there is little doubt that it 
wilf be the forerunner of many 
similar bills which will seriously 
impair the integrity “ effective- 
ness of the pure food law.’ 

As Dr. Dunbar further ex- 
plained, the Bureau. of Chemistry 
has no objection whatever to the 
use of corn sugar as such. It is a 
wholesome product and has con- 
siderable food value, although it 
is only a little more than half as 
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sweet as cane or beet sugar. But 
according to the Chemistry Bu- 
reau, when people buy sweetened 
goods they expect the sweetening 
ingredient to be what is generally 
known as sugar. By this word, 
the vast majority of people mean 
cane or beet sugar, which is suc- 
rose. Corn sugar is dextrose. 
Under the present established in- 
terpretation of the law, corn sugar 
cannot be substituted for cane or 
beet sugar, unless the consumer is 
notified of the substitution by 
means of the label. 


OTHER BILLS MAY FOLLOW 


As soon as the corn sugar bill 
was introduced in the Senate, there 
were indications that similar bills 
might follow. A Senator from a 
Southern State openly said that if 
the bill passed he would introduce 
a measure which would allow the 
use of cotton seed oil and mar- 
garine made therefrom _ without 
branding to differentiate them from 
other products. 

Other incidents could be cited 
to show that, if the bars are let 
down at all, there will be no end 
to the substitution evil, says the 
Bureau of Chemistry. And what 
it will do to the merchandising and 
advertising of honest food prod- 
ucts is something which the Bu- 
reau claims is not pleasant to 
contemplate. 

The Williams-Newton bill was 
introduced in both the Senate and 
the House and referred to the 
committees on interstate and for- 
eign commerce, and is still in com- 
mittee with the prospect of a 
vote when Congress reconvenes. 
This bill, although it does not men- 
tion the drug, is understood to have 
been vigorously supported by the 
manufacturers of saccharin. If 
passed, the Bureau of Chemistry 
believes it would practically tie 
the hands of the enforcement of- 
ficers by placing such restrictions 
upon the seizure of foods and drugs 
as to make the seizure sections of 
the law practically inoperative. 

At the present time, the Govern- 
ment is not required to notify the 
manufacturer of adulterated or 
misbranded goods before it makes 
seizure. The Government, by an 
order of the court, seizes the goods 
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for obvious reasons. The court 
then affords the manufacturer a 
hearing. 

Under the food and drug act, 
goods may be seized if they are 
filthy, putrid or decomposed; if 
they contain added deleterious ‘in- 
gredients, or if they are adulterated 
or misbranded in other respects. 
During the last twenty years, this 
provision of the law has resulted 
in the seizure of an almost incon- 
ceivable amount of foods so flag- 
rantly in violation as to constitute 
a positive fraud upon the public, or 
so far decomposed as to be wholly 
unit for food, if not positively 
harmful to health. In every case, 
Chemistry Bureau officials say, it 
is necessary to seize the goods be- 
fore a hearing, otherwise they 
could be sold during the process of 
legal action, and considerable harm 
to the health or the material wel- 
fare of the public might result. 

The Williams-Newton bill pro- 
poses to amend the act so as to 
provide that no criminal prosecu- 
tion under the law may be insti- 
tuted until after a hearing is held 
by a board consisting of one rep- 
resentative each of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Secretary of 
Commerce, this board to be ap- 
pointed only in the case of a de- 
mand by the interested party. The 
bill also provides that no seizure 
or confiscation of a food or drug 
product can be made until after 
a hearing has been held by a simi- 
larly constituted board. Excep- 
tion to this rule is made by the 
proposed amendment only in cases 
involving products consisting in 
whole or in part of a filthy, de- 
composed or putrid animal or vege- 
table substance, or any portion of 
an animal unfit for food or one 
that is the product of a diseased 
animal or one which has died other- 
wise than by slaughter, or a prod- 
duct containing. poison of such 
character and quantity as to en- 
danger immediately the health of 
the user. 

The Secretary of Agriculture 
opposed this bill for a number of 
reasons, and in explaining the pro- 
vision for seizure, which the act 
would nullify, Dr. Dunbar said that 
the records of hundreds of cases, 
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proved that seizure was necessary 
in many instances to keep such 
products frofm being sold to the 
public. Government enforcement 
officials claim that this bill marks 
the beginning of a legislative cam- 
paign intended, eventually to al- 
low the use of saccharin in manu- 
factured foods as a substitute for 
sugar. 


FEDERAL OFFICIALS SAY SACCHARIN 
HAS NO FOOD VALUE 


The Department of Agriculture 
does not tolerate the use of saccha- 
rin in food, Dr. Dunbar declared. 
“Saccharin,” he said, “is a coal tar 
product. It has no food value 
whatever. Therefore, the Bureau 
of Chemistry holds that’ its place 
is not in food, and that the public 
is entitled to protection against the 
sale of foods to which the sub- 
stance has been added.” 

If any more evidence is required 
to prove that the passage of these 
laws would demoralize the mer- 
chandising and advertising of food 
products, Bureau officials say it can 
be found in abundance in the 
records of the Bureau — of 
Chemistry. Dr. Dunbar mentioned 
case after case in which the 
Bureau had prevented misbranding, 
unfair competition and a host of 
other evils, all of which he said 
would have been impossible if the 
pure food law had been hampered 
by the proposed legislation under 
discussion. 

For example, several years ago, 
inspectors for the Bureau found 
that large quantities of wormy 
berries had been preserved and 
were being sold. The Bureau seized 
a quantity of the fruit. The de- 
fense was that the presence of the 
worms was in no way injurious 
to health; but the Bureau took the 
stand that the public was entitled 
to protection against, the sale .of 
such fruit. 

Several years ago, a: great deal 
of decomposed salmon. was. being 
packed and sold. Out of- seventy- 
two canneries inspected, ’. thirteen 
were found to be packing or -to 
have in their possession fish in‘ia 
state of decomposition which ren- 
dered it unfit for food. In the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1925; 
seventeen salmon packers ‘were 
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fined for violations of the food 
laws. 

Early in 1925, several shipments 
of frozen oranges from California 
called for action. Oranges that 
freeze when they are nearly 
matured are not changed in ap- 
pearance but their quality is 
seriously damaged after a time, and 
as there is no outside evidence of 
damage, the purchaser is defrauded. 

At one time, several years ago, 
the sardine packing industry of 
Maine was seriously injured. A 
great many sardines were caught 
after feeding on a marine organism 
popularly known as “red feed,” and 
were found to undergo a kind of 
decomposition because of the feed. 
Large quantities of such fish were 
formerly canned and marketed, and 
they were having a decidedly un- 
favorable effect on the industry 
when the Bureau stepped in and 
temedied the condition. 

In all of these cases, the Bureau 
of Chemistry was welcomed by the 
tmore intelligent members of the in- 
dustries involved, and it was the 
means of furnishing remedies or 
corrections for the serious con- 
ditions. 

These cases, and hundreds of 
others, prove beyond every ques- 
tion the value of the food and drug 
law from a merchandising stand- 
point ; but such results in the future 
will be impossible, Bureau officials 
hold, if the act is to be progres- 
sively weakened by pending amend- 
ments which furnish a wedge for a 
great deal of similar legislation. 

“The main essential at this time,” 
Dr. Dunbar declared, “is for 
the creators of advertising, the 
specialists of the industry, and thé 
advertisers of pure food products 
to understand just what the pure 
food and drugs act means in its 
telation to their business. They 
must know also something of what 
is being done toward nullifying the 
act, and realize the fact that a good 
law must be protected against the 
attacks of those who would profit 
by its nullification. When the facts 
are known, when all the cards are 
on the table, I do not think there 
can be any doubt as to the ade- 
quate protection of a law which 
means so much to the American 
people and to honest business.” 
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Hannah-Crawford Agency 
Augments Staff 


C. E. Walters and Edwin Schicke 
have joined Hannah-Crawford, Inc, 
Milwaukee, advertising agency, as a. 
count executives. Mr. Walters has 
been with The Koch Company, Mil. 
waukee, for the last five years. Mr. 
Schickel has been advertising manager 
of the John Schroeder Lumber Com 
pany and the Milwaukee Die Casting 
Company. : 

Neal T. Hall, formerly in the pro 
duction department of Hannah-Craw. 
ford, Inc., has been made production 
manager. 


Minneapolis Sales Managers 
Elect Officers 


The Minneapolis Association of 
Sales Managers held its fourth annul 
meeting on October 7. The new d- 
ficers for the following year are: 
President, John Britt, urroughs 
Adding Machine Co.; vice-president, 
Paul Koughan, Kardex-Rand Sales 
Corporation; secretary, C. A. Rey- 
nolds, H. D. Lee Company, and trea- 
surer, Walter C. Meyers, Walter C. 
Meyers Company. 


M. S. MacCollum with Maish 


Agency 
M. S. MacCollum, recently with 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., Detroit, 
has joined The Jay H. Maish Company, 
Marion, Ohio, advertising agency, as 
production manager. He has also been 
with The Curtis Publishing Company. 


To Represent “Automotive 
Daily News” 


George H. Hanauer has been ap- 
pointed Eastern representative of the 


Automotive Daily News, New York. 
He was formerly with Jobber Topics, 
Motor Maintenance and Better Busses. 


J. R. Strong Joins J. R. 
Hamilton Agency 


J. R. Strong, formerly with Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, Chicago, has joined 
the staff of the J. R. Hamilton Adver 
tising Agency, of that city. 


Morgan, Hastings & Company, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of filling golds, 
has appointed the Fred’k A. Spolane 
Company, New York, advertising, to 
direct its advertising account. Dental 
a journals and direct mail will be 
used. 


Advanced by Dallas Agency 


H. D. Phillips, space buyer of the 
Southwestern Advertising Company, 
Dallas, Tex., has been made director of 
research, He is succeeded as space 
buyer by Harold Hendrick. 
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HE Condé Nast Publications, 
Vanity Fair, Vogue, and House & 
Garden, make the unqualified claim 
that their readers may always be iden- 
tified as members of the most influen- 
tial group of buyers in any community. 


Repeatedly we have invited responsible 
advertisers, or their agencies, to sub- 
stantiate this fact for themselves. 


Atanytimethat suits yourconvenience, 
we will gladly bring to your offices, 
copies of our complete circulation sten- 
cilsforany town youmayname. Better, 
we will welcome your checking of our 
original galleys for any, or all, of our 
publications, at our headquarters. 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


19 West 44th Street New York City 


Vanity Fair Vogue House & Garden 


All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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In Alabama- 


Birmingham—The Pittsburg of the South 
The Birmingham News—The South’s Greatest Newspaper 


The South is no longer the unexploited, ultra- 
conservative plantation land of a few decades 
ago. The people have witnessed a wonderful 
expansion—it has grown by leaps and bounds. 
It is a new South and Alabama is the hub of 
its activities. 


In the Birmingham district alone, industrial 
development now under way is estimated at 
$19,000,000. The bank clearings for the first 
nine months of this year were almost a billion 
dollars. Post Office receipts for September 1926 
were $134,525—an increase of $9,000 over the 
same month of last. year. These figures are a 
definite indication of the substantial progres- 
siveness in the South—their influence brings 
added impetus to all plans for a greater, more 
prosperous Alabama. 


In Birmingham—one newspaper maintains the 
standard in the field of journalism, sets the 
unapproached record for circulation and is 
the only necessary and thoroughly adequate 
newspaper advertising medium. 


- That newspaper is— 


Tre Soutn’s GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 


New York Chicago Boston 
J. C. HARRIS, JR., Atlanta 


Che Birmingham News 

















Should Senior Salesmen Be 


Trained? 


III—Two Other Methods of Handling the Training 


By R. C. Hay 


General Sales Manager, Rice & Hutchins, Inc. 


I! will be recalled that two ways 
of training senior salesmen were 
outlined in a previous article in 
this series. These were (1) train- 
ing “on the job” and (2) training 
by branch or divisional executives. 

The third method for handling 
the training is to be found in the 
use of organized meetings at sales 
headquarters. 

The minute it is suggested to 
a sales manager that he call 
some of his salesmen in from the 
field to sales. headquarters and 
conduct a one or two-week meet- 
ing for these salesmen, he will find 
a number of strong reasons for 
not accepting this suggestion. 
Either the expense is considered 
to be prohibitive, or the time 
taken from the territory is too 
valuable to be used in this way, 
or the work can be carried on to 
better effect in branch meetings. 
These objections are easily an- 
swered. 

Recently, a well-known company 
held a meeting of sixty of its 
best salesmen at sales headquar- 
ters. Obviously, the expense in- 
volved was very considerable, and 
yet the executives, in considering 
the results of this experiment, felt 
certain that the time and money 
necessary to the holding of the 
meeting would be repaid many 
times over in the increased results 
which would be secured directly 
by the salesmen who attended. 
Furthermore, each of these men, 
on returning to his branch and 
territory, became a constructive 
influence for the betterment of 
selling results in his branch and 
became, at the same time, a propa- 
ganda center in securing accept- 
ance of modern selling and mer- 
chanding ideas. 

In considering the objection that 
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a meeting held at sales headquar- 
ters uses up too much of the sales- 
man’s time, it is well to remember 
that if the sales effectiveness of in- 
dividual salesmen is increased as a 
result of this meeting, then the 
time involved is well spent. By 
holding the meetings at slack sea- 
sons of the year, when salesmen 
are least busy, it is easily possible 
to overcome the time objection. 

A by-product of meetings of 
salesmen held at sales headquarters 
is a contact with new personalities 
and new ideas which benefits every 
salesman attending the meeting 
and gives him inspiration and 
ideas which could not come from 
meetings confined entirely to his 
branch, where each salesman is 
well acquainted with the other 
salesmen in that branch of the 
company. Giving the opportunity 
to salesmen from all parts of the 
country covered by a given com- 
pany’s business to associate with 
salesmen in other territories is 
productive of a great deal of good, 
and especially increases the esprit 
de corps of the sales organization. 
Contact with new ideas and new 
personalities develops the individ- 
ual salesman. 

In bringing men together at sales 
meetings at headquarters there 
should, of course, be a definite 
plan, worked out well in advance 
of the meeting, and every individ- 
ual who is to take part in the pro- 
gram should be ready with his 
material well in advance of the 
meeting. One practical point which 
should be taken account of in or- 
ganizing headquarters sales meet- 
ings is to bring into those meetings 
salesmen whose problems are simi- 
lar in nature. In other words, if 
a company has one group of sales- 
men who operate exclusively in 
large cities, these large-city sales- 
men should be called together in a 
meeting by themselves. Their 
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problem is different from the prob- 
lem of the salesman handling a 
widespread territory made up of 
a number of towns and cities. This 
latter group of salesmen, some- 
times called country or territory 
salesmen, should be called together 
as a unit and their meeting should 
not be attended by salesmen han- 
dling trade only in large cities. 

The subjects covered in head- 
quarters sales training meetings 
can be divided into three main 
divisions : 
Product 

Technical 


First: 


Second: 
Third: Selling 


In organizing the program for a 
meeting, these three main divisions 
should be followed, and the lec- 
ture material and plan of the 
meeting should follow in this or- 
der. The start of the program for 
a headquarters sales meeting would 
include material relating both to 
product and to technical phases of 
the manufacture, use and installa- 
tion of the product, if such phases 
exist. 

When it comes to the selling 
material, it has been found more 
effective to confine this material 
to the latter portion of the period 
devoted to the meeting, because in 
this way the salesmen are sent out 
of headquarters thoroughly imbued 
with the idea that they are sales- 
men and not technicians or factory 
experts. In other words, they go 
out with the selling viewpoint. 

In conducting meetings at head- 
quarters, it is most desirable to 
have the individual responsible for 
the organization and conduct of 
the meeting act as chairman at all 
of the sessions. The chairman 
should be competent to direct the 
discussion and to interpret the ma- 
terial given in the meeting in terms 
of the fundamentals involved, and 
to lead discussions which will be 
of constructive benefit to those at- 
tending the meeting. A good 
chairman for these headquarters 
sales meetings is essential to their 
success. 

While executives in the sales 
department will ordinarily present 
a major portion of the material 
which might be given to salesmen 
at headquarters training classes, 
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nevertheless no such meeting shoul 
be organized which does not bring 
in several salesmen as_ speaker; 
with subjects assigned and manr. 
scripts prepared on these subject 
beforehand and approved by the 
sales department. This use of 
salesmen as a part of the program 
is most valuable and contributes 
greatly to the interest and profi 
coming from these meetings. 

The principal lectures or talks 
given at headquarters meeting 
should be put in print some time 
prior to the meeting. These copies 
of the lectures can be set up o 
the page in such a manner as to 
leave 2% to 3 inches’ margin on 
the right-hand side of the page for 
notes which the salesmen attend- 
ing the meeting may make on their 
copy of the lecture directly oppo- 
site the paragraph on which they 
wish to comment. These copies 
of the lecture may be taken from 
the meeting by the salesmen and 
form a permanent record of the 
fundamental material and facts 
presented during the sessions. 

Getting senior salesmen together 
in headquarters sales meetings is 
not only productive of great good 
to the individuals attending the 
meeting, but such classes have a 
tremendous value as a laboratory 
for producing new ideas and new 
selling methods and plans. The 
interchange of opinion with a 
properly planned program to 
arouse discussion brings out 
thoughts and suggestions which, 
in a great many cases, are of con- 
siderable dollar-and-cents value to 
the business. 

In a meeting of senior salesmen 
held recentlv, the discussion pro- 
voked by material presented be- 
fore the meeting produced no less 
than three major selling ideas 
which served to increase the sale 
of certain lines of products and 
also served to form the basis for 
a modification of company selling 
nolicies relating to these products. 
The material so developed arose 
directly from the interplay and 
exchange of ideas under a prop- 
erly led discussion in an organized 
headquarters meeting. 

One point which is a matter of 
technique but is of interest in con- 
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Many national advertisers who 
sell to the home have already 
learned that unusual results are 


the usual thing from BETTER 
HOMES and GARDENS. 


Their letters tell us so. Their 
orders prove it. 


Analysis will show you that these 
unusual results grow out of an 
unusual editorial appeal. For 
nearly 850,000 families read 


BETTER HOMES and 
GARDENS with one central 
purpose—to find suggestions that 
will help make home life still 
more enjoyable. 


They are always in the market 
for ideas and products that con- 
tribute to a better home, inside 
or out. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 


E. T. MEREDITH DES MOINES 
PUBLISHER IOWA 
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nection with the holding of sales 
headquarters training classes is 
the selection by the speaker of an 
individual in the audience who 
seems to be most opposed, or least 
interested, in the ideas being pre- 
sented. If the speaker will take 
this least interested or most antag- 
onistic individual and talk to 
him, keeping his remarks on the 
ground, tempering his extravagant 
statements, so that they will carry 
weight and express his ideas and 
. thoughts in simple and forceful 
language, he will find that his talk 
will go over with the entire group 
to a much greater degree than 
would be the case if the speaker 
simply talked to the group, as a 
group. The writer, in addressing 
sales meetings at various times, 
has found this plan to work out 
exceedingly well and has found 
that the selection of a salesman 
who seems to be antagonistic or 
uninterested in the subject in hand 
serves to add force, interest and 
direction to the talk. 


TRAINING IN PERSONAL 
CONFERENCES 


Not all sales managers realize 
that it is possible to develop and 
improve the selling results of sales- 
men if the manager and his asso- 
ciates have private conferences 
regularly with these salesmen and 
undertake during these confer- 
ences to get at the difficulties of 
the salesmen and to suggest solu- 
tions for those difficulties. While 
it would not seem necessary, yet 
actual experience shows that not 
all executives appreciate the im- 
portance of interviewing their 
salesmen in private, where no third 
person is present, and where it is 
possible to have a heart-to-heart 
discussion without in any way em- 
barrassing the salesman. 

In such discussions, the ‘princi- 
pal aim of the manager should be 
to get at first-hand the salesman’s 
impression of conditions in his 
territory, of results that the sales- 
man is securing in the application 
of the selling fundamentals to his 
job, and lastly and of great im- 
portance, getting the salesman’s 
suggestions and ideas for the 
improvement of business in his 
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territory and in the company, 

In considering the material nec. 
essary to the conduct of training 
work for senior salesmen, it js 
sufficient to suggest that funda. 
mentals developed for use in the 
training of new salesmen likewix. 
apply, with slight differences, to 
the training of senior salesmen, 
A fundamental is a fundamental 
whether you are talking to a new 
salesman or to an older salesman, 
The written lectures, sales man. 
uals, and other materials neces. 
sary to serve as a permanent rec. 
ord of sales-training meetings must 
be developed before any meeting 
is held. Once this material is de- 
veloped, it will, if kept up to date, 
serve for a considerable period of 
time, and the expense of preparing 
this material when pro-rated over 
the number of times it is used be. 
comes very small. 

I have suggested some of the 
methods by which the training of 
senior salesmen may be conducted. 
It is perfectly obvious, however, 
that unless the sales executive ap- 
preciates and accepts the funda- 
mental fact that he has a definite 
obligation to the seniors in his 
sales organization to give them the 
full benefits of training for greater 
results, the training cannot suc- 
ceed. 

Every sales manager has a gold 
mine of opportunity in his own 
organization for the increase of 
effectiveness of that organization 
if proper training is made possible 
for each individual selling for that 
company. Any training program 
must be based upon the fundamer- 
tals underlying the business, and 
these fundamentals, if properly 
presented to a senior sales organ- 
ization and applied by _ that 
organization to its business, can 
become powerful levers for lifting 
the business to a higher plane of 
volume and profit results. 


Colonial Candle Company 
Appoints Kenyon 


_The Colonial Candle Company, Hyan- 
nis, Mass., manufacturer of Colonial 
hand-made candles and gift shop nov- 
elties, has = its advertising account 
with The Kenyon Company, Boston ad 
vertising agency. Magazines and trade 
publications are being used. 
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A Compact Market 
Easily Covered 


WaAsHINGTON (D. C.) occupies a unique posi- 
tion and offers most attractive marketing possi- 
bilities. It is the hub of a community of more 


than three-quarters of a million prosperous people— 
with emphasis on the prosperous—for those ele- 
ments in most communities which are dependencies 
are conspicuously lacking here. So that your pro- 
motion appeal is practically 100 per cent responsive 
within the 25-mile radius constituting an area which 
looks to, and depends upon, Washington for its 
market. 

There is no publicity problem here—for with 
ONE paper—THE STAR, Evening and Sunday 
—you will completely cover the entire field—and 
with a carrier system which goes into the most re- 
mote section every day with the same directness 
that the city’s homes are served. 

Any specific information desired about 


Washington will be promptly fur- 
nished by our Statistical Department. 


The Loening Har. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lats 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower 
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MRS. HONORE WILLSIE MORROW 


cA WRITER and a mother—whose feature 
article in Cosmopolitan for November is one 
of the most outstanding contributions of the 
time on the much discussed subject of the 
status of our youth. ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 


| 
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What's Wrong With the Youth 
of Today? 


Is it true that the chief fault lies in 
the “complete and inexcusable inade- 
quacy of parents?” Probably no single 
article in any American magazine for 
years has involved such an expenditure 


of money, time and imagination. 


Read thijs thought-compelling article 


in November Cosmopolitan— 


"You and I Have Failed”’ 


It will give you a better understand- 


ing of the grip which Cosmopolitan has 


on its readers. And why so many 
families pay 35 cents for the privilege 
of reading it each month. And why the 
advertising pages of Cosmopolitan prove 
so effective for a large group of suc- 


cessful advertisers. 
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Include The Dairy Farmer 
In Your Farm Paper List 


Here’s what it gives 
the advertiser— 


1. A circulation of more than 250,000 in homes 
of plus buyers—dairymen have “salaried” in- 
comes throughout the year. 

2. The largest circulation of any publication in 
the most important branch of agriculture— 
Dairying. 

3. The lowest milline and page per thousand 
rate among the class farm papers. 


4. The “quality” circulation of The Dairy 
Farmer supports the general farm paper cov- 
erage—it insures the results of any campaign to 
the farm market. 


5. In dairy communities which are more pros- 
perous, and where sales prospects are best, The 
Dairy Farmer gives concentrated advertising 
support. 


The Dairy Farmer will give added insurance to 


your next farm paper campaign. For additional 
facts, write 


Dairy Farmer 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 


ONO nV” 








I Remember When— 


Some Bits of Personal History and Philosophy by Men Who Have 
Helped Blaze Trails in Advertising and Publishing 


By Roy Dickinson 


Bs has been a usual experience 
in the onrush of history, be it 
business history, political or eco- 
nomic, that as men look back on 
any period its fashions seem amus- 
ing, its achievements unusual, many 
of its men giants in what they at- 
tempted and accomplished. 

For men who have fared on and 
achieved much in their chosen 
business, the silhouette of error 
sometimes looms sharp upon the 
horizon of the past. Yet the steps 
forward through trial, error and 
try again were unmistakably con- 
nected with the influence exerted 
by the men who blazed trails. 
Their steps may have been halting 
at times but they always’ went 
ahead, clearing out the wunder- 
brush, cutting through the entan- 
glements. 

All things change in every in- 
dustry—customs, ideals, methods 
and men. In the business of ad- 
vertising, these changes have been 
so rapid and so startling that 
many men who came into the busi- 
ness after its founders had done 
the hard work of clearing away 
the early entanglements which 
surrounded it, are not familiar with 
the history of those early days of 
the industry. 

There have been great changes 
but some things have remained 
constant. The things that remain 
as true now as they did fifty and 
more years ago are sound com- 
mon sense, a fine philosophy to- 
ward life, and a sen.e of humor 
which knows no defeat. Men in 
important positions in publishing 
and advertising today who glance 
backward over the milestones of 
their careers, almost always re- 
member the influence upon their 
lives of some individual or some 
homely bit-of philosophy which in- 
fluenced their whole future. 

Random thoughts of such a 
character are inspired by a reading 
of some of the hundreds of letters 
which have been written by men 


who have just read in its new edi- 
tion, George P. Rowell’s sparkling 
memoirs of old days in advertising 
and publishing, called by him 
“Forty Years an Advertising 
Agent.” To men new in advertis- 
ing, Mr. Rowell’s vivid memoirs 
furnish a background and a valua- 
ble history. Even youngsters walk- 
ing in the woods in early spring en- 
joy kicking up last autumn’s leaves 
and many a young man has gath- 
ered a real kick from the breezy 
incidents in this unusual book. 

One such, who shall be nameless, 
shamelessly confesses that he lifted 
a copy from the desk of his chief, 
buried his nose in it night after 
night and finding no convenient 
time thus far for returning it, still 
keeps it in fear and trepidation, 
waiting for an opportunity to get 
it back. 

Another, -asking that his name 
be not mentioned, has adapted an 
idea used more than thirty years 
ago and recounted in Rowell’s 
book, and is on the point of put- 
ting’ it into execution at a hand- 
some profit. 

A. W. Shaw, publisher of 
System, and his executive editor, 
realize the value of the past of 
business history as a guide to the 
present. Mr. Shaw says, “We have 
a copy of the old edition in our of- 
fices and the executive editor of 
System tells me that he regularly 
hands it to the new men who join 
our editorial staff. To my mind this 
is one of the most interesting and 
inspiring books that has ever been 
written.” 

Jerome B. Chase, of the Moss- 
Chase Company, has the same 
idea: “I can recall that my first 
reading of Printers’ INK while 
with the Western Electric Com- 
pany in Chicago in 1904 was made 
more interesting by Mr. Rowell’s 
story which, I believe, was then 
running serially. 

“I look forward to re-reading 
the book and I am passing it on 
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to some of the youngsters in our 
organization.” P 

L. E. McGivena of “sell it to 
Sweeney” fame, a mere beginner 
of ten years, says, “I have just 
finished ten years of occupation and 
preoccupation with this business of 
advertising.” To him and hundreds 
of others of the modern generation 
Rowell’s book is What he calls a 
means for helping “to establish a 
past for a business that to most 
of us presents only a very anxious 
present and a very complicated 
future.” 

To hundreds of other men who 
have served in this anxious and 
complicated business for many 
years, the republication of this un- 
usual book has served as a re- 
minder of incidents long past 
which have always remained in 
their memory. 

John H. Hawley, of the adver- 
tising agency bearing his name, 
says “being somewhat of a veteran 
myself, I have a clear picture of 
Mr. Rowell as he looked in the 
old days at 10 Spruce Street. I 
remember Ringer and Kennedy. 
And I remember an interview with 
Mr. Rowell that I didn’t enjoy a 
bit. 

“My then boss, Edward Pay- 
son Call, publisher of the New 
York Evening Post, sent me over 
to ask Mr. Rowell to do something. 
I’ve forgotten what now. But I 
know Mr. Rowell didn’t do it. As 
you know, Mr. Rowell had mighty 
strong likes and equally strong dis- 
likes. I found out later he couldn’t 
see Mr. Call with a spy-glass and 
once referred to him as ‘the 
changing’ or ‘roving Mr. Call.’ 

“My first instructions and advice 
about the construction of copy came 
from the Printers’ INK of those 
early days. One piece by Jones, 
I think, then acting as School- 
master, still sticks. He was criti- 
cizing an advertisement of some 
ready-made shirt. Said it didn’t 
tell anything about the shirt. Then 
followed something like this: 
‘Why doesn’t the manufacturer 
tell me that the neck-band will fit 
and won’t scratch, and that the 
collar buttonholes won't ravel? 
And if he really makes such a 
shirt, why doesn’t he tell me that 
the sleeves are the right length for 
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a human being, not long enough 
for a gorilla?’ 

“At the moment I was reading 
the criticism I had on a ready- 
made shirt that was none too com- 
fortable around the neck, and each 
sleeve needed a reef of about 
three inches.” 

The latest article on copy 
couldn’t suggest a much better 
method of writing about a shir 
for men than that. 

Many a young man thinking of 
making the advertising business his 
life work wonders how and when 
some of the successful men of the 
present started. One agent started 
as a freight clerk, hunting lost 
shipments. The step from that to 
hunting new selling points for an 
old product soon followed. The 
country newspaper office developed 
many an advertising agent and na- 
tional advertiser. 

Charles C. Green, president of 
the New York Advertising Club, 
is reminded by Mr. Rowell’s book 
that more than twenty-four years 
ago he was working in a little 
print shop of a weekly newspaper 
in Kent, Ohio. At the same time 
the late John Davey, famous ad- 
vertiser and founder of the great 
new business which bears his name, 
was working in the same office. He 
taught Charles Green the type case 
and introduced him to Printers’ 
INK, most of which was written 
in those days by George P. Rowell. 

O. A. Sharpless, general man- 
ager of the W. R. C. Smith Pub- 
lishing Company, is reminded of 
the time thirty years ago when he 
was a printers’ clerk in a country 
newspaper office in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and read the articles and 
editorials Mr. Rowell was writing 
in Printers’ INK. 

Senator Arthur Capper refers 
to the fact that Mr. Rowell’s book 
has lived because it is a “skilful 
blending of common sense, sound 
business principles, humor and in- 
teresting narration.” That seems 
like a pretty good recipe for a 
copy writer, a teacher, or a man 
in any line who wants to leave his 
mark, 

_ Marco Morrow, assistant pub- 
lisher of the Capper publications, 
discovered Printers’ Inx in 1890, 
and tells how it turned him from 
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the editorial office to the advertis- 


ing department. 
Every man who has had the 


benefit of working with a real 
philosopher or merely coming’ in 
contact with him will appreciate 
a few lines which S. Keith Evans 


uses. 

Well does the writer remember 
certain remarks which Uncle Henry 
Wilson was wont to drop in his 
general direction when some early 
contribution for “Little Cos” was 
too long, or too dull or too some- 
thing. I agree with Keith Evans 
that it takes years to appreciate 
such things. He says: 

“I knew Mr. Rowell very well, 
beginning around the year 1897 
when I used to call on him occa- 
sionally as a representative of the 
old New York Evening Post. He 
nettled me a number of times by 
his caustic remarks and sage ad- 
vice, which I had the pleasant op- 
portunity of thanking him for later 
on when I got old enough to appre- 
ciate it.” 

W. C. W. Durand, now adver- 
tising director of Physical Culture, 
had the privilege of working un- 
der two of the best known philos- 
ophers in the business of advertis- 
ing, George P. Rowell and Uncle 
Henry Wilson. The writer re- 
members well the days when Uncle 
Henry would look at Bill over his 
glasses and give him one of those 
selling ideas based upon some per- 
sonal experience for which Wilson 
was famous. Mr. Durand’s previ- 
ous experience with Mr. Rowell 
would seem to make him doubly 
fortunate in his choice of teachers 
in his early years. 

“The first advertising job I ever 
had,” he relates, “was with the 
Rowell organization for which I 
started to work on January 7, 1901. 
I remember this date very definitely 
as it was the commencement of a 
business career that has not been 
very profitable nor successful but 
has been intensely interesting and 
continues to be so. In those old 
davs of 10 Spruce Street, my job 
was to make the American News- 
paper Directory—that is, go after 
every publication listed therein, see 
that the listing was correct or make 
such alterations as were necessary. 
You may remember that the direc- 
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tory was published quarterly then 
and I did this work on the four 
issues of 1901. I cannot conceive 
of any job that would give a starter 
in the advertising business a more 
comprehensive knowledge of the 
publications of the country than 
compiling that directory. 

“My desk then was right in front 
of Mr. Rowell’s office and I had 
the privilege of being in a position 
where I could not help overhear- 
ing much of his conversation. He 
used to walk around with his hat 
on and rarely sat down. When 
he started to put an idea across 
with somebody—either to sell him 
a service or win a point, the sparkle 
and humor and convincingness of 
his language was delightful.” 

Wilbur Nesbit read Mr. Rowell’s 
writings when a little boy and fol- 
lowed his common-sense advice. 
Paul Block discovered unusual 
powers in the book. He says, “I 
recall reading this book once while 
ill with the grippe, and it was so 
interesting and Mr. Rowell’s hu- 
mor so great, that it cheered me 
up and helped me get well quickly.” 

Joseph A. Richards looks back 
to a definite incident in his ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Rowell and 
registers a polite protest thus: “I 
have, hanging in my room, a 
quaint cut of an old photograph 
of George P. Rowell and James 
H. Bates in a buggy together up 
in Vermont, apparently having a 
very fine time. Mr. Rowell gave 
me this picture and autographed it 
for me. But hold on, what do I 
see on page 187 of this reprint but 
the very picture itself? 

“And now, let me find one bit 
of fault, which I wrote about to 
someone in your shop quite a 
while ago, if I am not mistaken 
—with reference to the list of ad- 
vertising agents found on page 
448. Why my father’s name or 
mine was not in that list I can- 
not understand, for at the time 
this list was compiled we were do- 
ing a far larger business than many 
agents that Mr. Rowell listed and 
I rather feel that it is a bit of 
reflection on our fifty-two-year old 
agency that we were not included. 
But what’s the use of crying over 


that spilt milk?” 
Mr. Richards is wundoubtedly 
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correct in his statement, for the 
list to which he refers was dated 
as recently as 1904 and Mr. Rowell 
says in presenting his list of fifty- 
one names of advertising agents: 
“I am not prepared to assert that 
it does not contain names of much 
less importance than others that 
are omitted.” 

Mr. Richards in recalling days 
in the agency business long ago, 
told the writer that he remembered 
as an office boy in his father’s ad- 
vertising agency going to the offices 
of Colgate & Company then on 
John Street in New York. At 
that time Bowles Colgate, a 
nephew of the founder, was in 
general charge. The company was 
at that time using little “readers” 
at the bottom of columns in daily 
newspapers to feature its Cash- 
mere Bouquet Soap, and one of 
Mr. Richards’ earliest remem- 
brances of his long advertising 
career was his delivery to Mr. 
Colgate for his correction and 
okay, these advertisements for a 
product which is still being adver- 
tised by the Colgate company. 

Among many other accounts 
which his father’s agency handled 
in those early days was the adver- 
tising of Tiffany & Company, still 
placed by the Joseph A. Richards 
company. 

Wm. H. Johns, president of the 
George Batten Company wrote 
book advertisements as the first 
step on his ladder of advertising 
eminence. He says, “In 1887 I 
came out of college and started 
writing announcements of books 
(they were called advertisements) 
for the Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. Mr. Batten at that time 
was advertising manager of the 
Funk & Wagnall’s publications of 
that day which were The Voice 
and The Homiletic Review. After 
a year with Funk & Wagnalls I 
was employed personally by Mr. 
Batten as a solicitor under him. 
A year with him and I left to try 
my luck in other fields, but in 1892 
I again joined him in the adver- 
tising agency which he had formed 
a year before, having severed his 
relations with Funk & Wagnalls 
in 1891.” 

Wallace C. Richardson, general 
manager of Standard Farm Papers, 
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Inc., remembers the birth of 
Printers’ Inx. He says, “I can 
remember very well when Prinr- 
ERS’ INK was first published. | 
had just come into the business 
with the J. H. Bates Agency in 
March, 1888. 

“IT am the fortunate possessor 
of one of the first copies of Mr. 
Rowell’s book which came off the 
press and value it very highly.” 

Allen H. Wood of Wood, Put- 
nam & Wood was once connected 
with the Pettingill Company, and 
before that with the old Stephen 
R. Niles Agency. His service in 
advertising dates from thirty-five 
years ago. 

Ray D. Lillibridge of the Lilli- 
bridge agency remembers when 10 
Spruce Street was the fountain- 
head of great developments in the 
then toddling business of advertis- 
ing. He relates: “I started work- 
ing for Charles Austin Bates in 
1895 and about the first service re- 
quired of me was an errand to 10 
Spruce Street with some copy or 
cuts or the like. 

“At that time, Mr. Bates con- 
ducted a Department of Criticism 
in Printers’ Inx. Bert Moses, 
Mr. Bates’ copy writer who | 
think was a graduate of your in- 
stitution, frequently made compli- 
mentary references to Mr. Rowell’s 
work and policies. 

“Subsequently, I was employed 
by Lyman D. Morse at which 
place my principal work was edit- 
ing a small newspaper directory 
called The Handy Guide. Here, 
naturally, I came to have a full ap- 
preciation of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory.” 

H. F. ison, president of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, used to 
buy supplies from Mr. Rowell 
back in the days when Mr. Gunni- 
son was an amateur printer in St. 
Lawrence County. 


“PRINTERS’ INK” DETERMINES AN- 
OTHER CAREER 


George H. Griffiths, general 
manager of Hardware Age, 
started in the publishing business 
in 1893, as an office boy on a 
Chicago newspaper. “I used to 
read Mr. Rowell’s articles,” he 
says, “with great pleasure and in- 
terest—and I still remember after 
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... Past masters at 
advertising typography, 
Bundscho also knows 
how to turn out book- 


lets that will coax 
dollars right out of the | 


prospect's pocket. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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all these years the peculiar cut 
which made Ripans Tabules 
famous. The fact that my 
thoughts and ambitions were 
definitely fixed on this line of work 
as a life career is largely due to 
the consistent and persistent 
reading of Printers’ InxK in those 
early formative years.” 

Charles S. Baur of Iron Age 
appears entirely too young to 
remember the days when Mr. 
Rowell’s articles first appeared in 
Printers’ INK, but he does. He 
says, “for even then I was a sub- 
scriber to your publication.” 

Harry T. Watts, business man- 
ager of the Des Moines Register 
and The Evening Tribune, re- 
members how a country printer 
gave him a “couple of copies of 
Printers’ INK when I was ten or 
eleven years old. Shortly after- 
ward my name went on the sub- 
scription list and has never been 
off since.” 

Walter C. McMillan of Walter 
C. McMillan, Inc., remembers an 
incident in his early career which 
had an interesting sequel. He was 
a boy at the time earning the then 
respectable sum of $15 a week. 
He paid $5 down and gave three 
notes for $5 each, dated a month 
apart, to buy a complete bound set 
of Printers’ INK from Volume 1 
up to 1901. 

After studiously reading these 
volumes, one year later he sold the 
set to an unknown buyer through 
a blind advertisement in Mahin’s 
Magasine. He secured not only the 
information and knowledge he 
wanted but made a handsome profit 
besides, receiving $75 from his un- 
known buyer. He tells the sequel 
to this early business as follows: 

“Two years later, in 1904, com- 
ing to New York as a young 
solicitor for The Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company, I found my old 
set of Printers’ INK in the office 
of Thomas Balmer, who it then de- 
veloped, had been the real purchaser 
back of the blind advertisement 
in Mahin’s Magazine. 

“Some eight or nine years later, 
when I succeeded, in effect, to the 
position held by Mr. Balmer in 
the Butterick organization, these 
volumes constituted a part of my 
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commercial library for the te 
years when I was associated with 
the Butterick company. 

“A year or so ago—some four 
years after I had resigned from 
The Butterick Company—George 
Wilder and Stanley  Latshay, 
knowing this story, presented me 
with the complete file up to date~ 
again putting me in possession of 
the volumes which I had purchased 
twenty-five years before. 

Scores of other letters give ad. 
ditional evidence of the good re 
sults of fact writing, mixed with 
philosophy and good humor is 
starting men in the business of a¢- 
vertising and publishing. A care. 
ful reading of them again proves 
that the young man who wants to 
get into the advertising business 
should take to heart the advice of 
the old prize fighter and hit from 
where his hand is. 

It makes no difference, ap- 
parently, if he is buying station- 
ery or wrapping up cuts, serving 
humbly as an office boy, or clerking 
in a retail store. If he looks about 
him he will find the opportunity he 
wants. If he reads what other men 
have done as reported in fact pub- 
lications he will have the back- 
ground from which to step out. 

G C. Casey, president of Work- 
Organizer Specialties Company, 
writes of his boy, fourteen years 
old, starting high school this fall. 
He suggested a year ago fifteen 
minutes a day for study of one 
article each week in Printers’ 
Inx. The boy kept up his 
father’s plan consistently and, says 
Mr. Casey, “he has already learned 
enough to be able to talk business 
with me more connectedly than 
most of my business friends.” 

A study of the proved ex- 
periences of other men to get the 
background, a reading of the “help 
wanted” advertisements to get the 
chance, and any young man can 
get from where he is now into 
some branch of publishing or ad- 
vertising. Then if he is a good 
sticker, a buck grabber instead of 
a passer, with ideas to pass on in- 
stead of complaints, he, too, some- 
time in the future will be able to 
write from the executive office, “I 
remember when——” 
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Wuen The American Legion 
Monthly was launched, some 
advertisers were skeptical as 
to the ability to maintain the 
exceptionally high quality of 
content. Examine these lists 
of illustrious contributors for 
the first four issues and draw 
your own conclusions. 


Some of the illustrious 
contributors for 


ArTHUR Somers RocHE 
o 
Rupert HuGHeEs 
eo 
GRANTLAND RICE 
o 
FREDERICK PALMER 
eo 
W. W. ATTERBURY 
> . 
WILiiAM ALLEN WHITE 
o 
Dwicut F. Davis 
-. 
Larry Evans 
o 
CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 
o 
C. Le Roy BapripcE 
o 
WALLGREN 


o 
GeorcE S. Brooks 


o 
DonaALp TEAGUE 
oe 
Joun RicHArD FLANAGAN 
oe 
Grattan Conpon 
eo 
James Montcomery F.iacc 
eo 


KENNETH CAMP 
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contributors fcr 
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“ 
MEREDITH NICHOLSON 
oe 


Gene TUNNEY 
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Percy GRAINCEK 
eo 
ARTHUR SoMERS Roce 
oe 
MARQUIS JAMES 
o 
FarrFaAx Downey 
o 
W ALLGREN 
-. 
Gorpon Ross 


ee 
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Howarp CHANDLER CuHristy 
o 
WituiaM Heasiip 
o 
R. F. ScHABELITZ 
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I cter B. KYNE 
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o 
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oo 
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oo 
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Pruett CARTER 
eo 
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KENNETH CAMP 
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Americans 


Nor only has the editorial and 
illustrative quality of The 
American Legion Monthly been 
maintained from month to 
month, but there has been im- 
provement in typography and 
color-printing. At the same 
time there has also been a 
marked increase in circulation. 


Some of the illustrious 
contributors for 
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MERLE THORPE 
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Mayor Henry W. Day 
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COMPARISON of the June, 1926, 

Publishers’ Statements for the 
leading general magazines of Amer- 
ica show that only four such maga- 
zines can compete with The Amer- 
ican Legion Monthly on the basis 
of the inherent economy of rates in 
proportion to circulation. 

Of these four, the ONLY maga- 
zine which has a lower page rate 
per thousand has a HIGHER maxi- 
mil rate. 


All other magazines which have 
either a lower maximil or minimil 
rate have a HIGHER rate per page 
per thousand. 

Here are the rates at which ad- 
vertisers were buying circulation in 
the Legion Publication during the 
first six months of 1926: 


Rate.Per Line 
Rate Per Page 
Page Per Thousand. 
Maximil-Minimil ... 


The 


In considering the sheer ecom 
of these rates, remember also iat 
they have not been advancedah 
though the inherent merit of ‘the 
new American Legion Monthly and 
the growing membership o x ie 
Legion, itself, are sending the Gi * 
lation upward ‘ + | 

—and that the interest whi¢ 
Legionnaire takes in his own ag 
zine exceeds that of the ordi nary 
reader of ordinary publications 


x 


A Legionnaire is a m of 
PROVED LOYALTY. Adve 
result-sheets show that he i 
usually loyal to his own maga 


ee Rae aa e * 


All of which emphasizes the 
portance of this publication’s® 
cost per advertising unit, whi 
further enhanced because, fort 
most part, the readers whose af 
tion you buy at so nominal a¢ 
are YOUNG families of g 
buying power. 
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Moving Day as a Merchandising 
Opportunity 


Some Ideas Which Many Manufacturers Would Do Well to Pass on 
to Their Retailers 


By H. M. Shaw 


ECENTLY we moved from a 
town in which we knew widé- 
ly and were known, to a place 
where even our business associ- 
ates were comparative strangers. 
It was a city of almost 75,000. We 
had no one to tell us the name of 
the best milkman, a good place to 
buy meat and groceries, a place 
where we could get pants pressed 
properly, a good garage where we 
could keep our car and have it 
serviced, a friendly bank that 
wouldn’t turn up a cool nose at 
our usually rather skinny check- 
ing account—in short, where we 
could secure the familiar, every- 
day necessities. 
We camped out, apathetically, 
in our barren apartment the first 
might, too weary to search out a 


break fast. 
ext morning, after we had rout- 


lator from the box where they 
ad been hob-nobbing with every- 
hing from carpet tacks to the 
baby’s booties, I started out the 
back door to see if I could locate 
a cow or a grocery which might 
provide us with cream and milk. 
On the door sill, I almost 
stumbled over two bottles, one a 
pint of milk, the other a squatty 
little half-pint of cream. I 
glanced hastily around, fearing 
that someone had made a mistake, 
and hoping that no one would 
appear to rectify it before I could 
whisk the manna-from-heaven in- 
side and close the door. 
noticed a tag wired around the 
neck of the squatty cream bottle. 
On it was printed: 


Good morning! 

Often the first breakfast in a new 
neighborhood is a cheerless affair because 
there was no time to secure cream the 
night before. Will you accept - these 
bottles with our compliments, and the 
hope that you will enjoy your new home? 

Our driver serves many customers in 
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this neighborhood each morning, and 
would appreciate the copestentty a serv- 
ing you. Your milk will be delivered 
before six o'clock, so “that it will 
ready, fresh and ‘cold, when you n 

it for breakfast. 

The driver has taken the liberty of 
leaving a ov order card for your 
convenience. you wish to make other 
arrangements, you are under no obliga- 
tions to us whatsoever. 

Sincerely, 
Tue Pure Dairy Company. 


Fastened with a thumb-tack to 
the side of the door frame was a 
daily order card, good for one 
month, and a little pencil hanging 
on a string. Pure gratitude over- 
flowed us in waves. Onlv the pre- 
caution of testing the milk to see 
if it was really satisfactory kept 
us from marking that card up 
for a month. The milk was good, 
the card was marked daily, and 
the thoughtful dairy came in for 
a rousing vote of thanks from the 
family, et al. 

Just as I was leaving for the 
office that morning, the doorbell 
rang, and I waited curiously to 
see who could be wanting us. ° It 
was a young chap with a friendly 
grin, and an equally friendly 
“Good morning. I noticed that 
you had just moved in yesterday, 
and I wondered if you’d want to 
open up a grocery account. Our 
store is only a block from here, 
and I’m sure you'd be pleased with 
it if you could see it. We'd cer- 
tainly appreciate it if you’d come 
down some time today and look us 
over.” 

“Young man,” 
all this magic? 


“is 


I inquired, 
Never have I 
heard of anything like this before, 


and I’ve been a _ merchandising 
man for lo! these many years.” 
“Well, it’s like this,” he grinned. 
“The boss had an idea that a lot 
of accounts might be gathered in 
if we just took the chance to grab 
them young. So our ‘drivers 
watch apartment houses around 
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here for new families moving in, 
and when they report one, one of 
us trots around and calls first 
thing. Generally the newcomers 
don’t know the neighborhood and 
are sort of grateful for a little 
tip in the right direction.” 

“But what about the 
risk?” I asked. 

“That’s easy. These apart- 
ments lease for a year, and the 
manager must have checked up 
on you before he let you in. If 
he thinks you’re good for a year, 
we're willing to risk you for a 
month.” 

At the office, I found a gentle- 
man waiting to see me. “I'll take 
only a moment, as I know you 
must be busy getting settled in 
your new position,” he told me. 
More magic! “I’m from the 
First National Bank, and we'd be 
glad to have you establish your 
banking connections with us if 
you have no other arrangements.” 

I had been recommended to a 
certain bank by an acquaintance, 
but this approach was so friendly 
that could not help but be 
prejudiced in its favor. I excused 
myself, stepped into the cashier’s 
office to ask him about the First 
National, received the assurance 
that it was top-notch, and re- 
turned to tell my caller that I 
would be in some time during the 
day to establish my account. 

“But how,” I asked, “did you 
know about me?” 

“We saw the announcement of 
your appointment in the business 
section of the News. Sometimes 
a person brings bank introductions 
to a city, but generally he picks 
one hit-or-miss, or lets his com- 
pany pick it for him. It pays to 
call, anyway, as it gives a man a 
friendly feeling toward the bank, 
if he ever should have need of its 
service.” 

That night, my wife had other 
events to report. “Two laundry 
drivers stopped to leave rate cards 
and lists and find out if we would 
be interested in any of their spe- 
cial household offers. And a dry 
cleaner came along in a nice elec- 
tric truck and gave me his card. 
And the grocery store was so 
clean that I opened an account 
there right away.” 


credit 
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To cap the climax, the next day 
I received a personal letter from 
the manager of the local 
which distributed the make of car 
I owned. He told me the location 
of the agency, mentioned their 
efficient repair department and in. 
vited me to bring my car in for 
inspection at any time. I could 
hardly wait to find out how he 
knew my name and the make of 
my car. 

“Easy,” he said, when I called 
several days later. “Since you're 
in the advertising business, I'll le 
you in on the secret. We pay 50 
cents for each new name and ad- 
dress of owners of Blank cars 
that gasoline service station at- 
tendants turn in—that is, new 
names which aren’t on our lists, 
When a new gas account is 
opened, the service station man 
tries to find out if the man is new 
in town. If he is, he’s generally 
worth 50 cents to the service man 
merely for the price of a phone 
call. We send a letter to service 
stations every six months to re- 
mind them of the offer. You 
bought an account book yesterday 
at the Lee Street gas station, and 
five minutes later he phoned us 
your name and address. It gives 
us names for our list which we 
might never get any other way.’ 


Wilbur Van Sant to Direct 
Advertising Course 


Wilbur Van Sant, president of The 
Green & Van Sant Company, Baltimore, 
advertising agency, will direct a course 
in advertising campaigns and market- 


ing at the Baltimore College of Com 
merce, conducted by the Y. M. CA 
° 


H. K. Dugdale, the same agency, 


will teach advertising fundamentals and 
copy writing. 


Transferred by Cecil, Barreto 
& Cecil 


Carl L. Bixby and J. H. Whitely, 
who have been with the Richmond, Va. 
staff of Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, Inc. 
advertising agency, have been trans 
ferred to the New York office. 


Radio Battery Account for 
Pickus-Weiss 


The Stuart Products Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of radio batteries, 
has appointed Pickus-Weiss, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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OSMOPOLITAN 
Magazine ran a 
nice ad in The Free 
Press recently. It 
was a full page and 
full of sensible sense. 


g 


Among other things 
this ad retails the fact 
that 80% of the busi- 
ness of this country 
is done in 1.3% of 
the 213,000 Cities, 
towns and villages. 


| 


Now any big city 
like Detroit partakes 
of the same charac- 
teristics as the rest of 
these United States— 
you'll find good busi- 
ness spots in it, fair 
business spots and no- 
good business spots. 
Mr. Swift doesn’t sell 
all of a cow to eat, 


dy 


and unless you have 
money to chuck at 
the blue jays there 
isn’t much good-sense 
in trying to sell all 
of Detroit. 


q 
You can pick a paper 
like The Free Press 
that comes to the 
oatmeal dish in 76% 
of the homes in the 
best-buying districts 
of Detroit and not 
waste a single thin 
dime in your appeal. 
And while you're at it, 
you can hit all of the 
“high spots’’ in such 
other famous Michi- 
gan cities as Flint, 
Jackson, Pontiac, 
Lansing, Bay City and 
Port Huron. 


The 


Detroit Free Press 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
National Representatives 


New York Chicago Detreit 


San Francisce 
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Before You Christen 
That House Magazine— 


Western Union TELEGRAM 
CINCINNATI 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

As far as you know has any house 
organ adopted the name of “Sparks”? 
If so do you see any objections to 
adopting the name “Sparks from Cin- 
cinnati Grinders.”? Will appreciate 
your advice by wire. 

Crncinnatr Mititinc MacuHine 
: Company. 


Tue Ricwarpson-Briccs Company 
CLEVELAND 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Do your records show any house 
organ or magazine registered under the 
name of “The Pilot’? 
Tue RicHarpson-Briccs Company 


RINTERS’ INK has a record of 

almost 2,500 house magazine 
titles. These are listed on three 
by five cards, which are filed al- 
phabetically according to the name 
of the publication. Each card, in 
addition to giving the name of the 
publication, gives the name and ad- 
dress of the concern publishing it, 
as well as the nature of the circu- 
lation. 

The house magazine title file is 
divided so that the employee 
magazines are separated from the 
general house ‘magazines. In the 
employee title file there are listed 
approximately 900 publications. 

With the aid of this file, we are 
able to answer inquiries that come 
from subscribers asking for house 
magazine title verification. In 
many instances we are able to in- 
form an inquirer that a house 
magazine title that he contemplates 
using is being employed by some 
other organization. For example, 
it was possible for us to wire 
the Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Company that our records show 
that there are three concerns using 
the name “Sparks” in their house 
magazine title. These companies 
are: R. H. Macy & Company, New 
York, “Sparks”; Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Company, Enid, Okla., 
“Sparks and Flashes” and The 
Beckwith Company, Dowagiac, 

“Sparks from the Round 
Oak Cupola.” 

The house magazine title “The 
Pilot,” on which information was 
requested by the Richardson- 
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Briggs Company, is not registered 

n the Printers’ InK house maga- 
sins title file. 

Printers’ INK will be glad to 
register for manufacturers and 
other business organizations the 
titles of their house magazines, 
There is no charge for this ser- 
vice.—[Ed, Printers’ INK. 


F. G. Hubbard, Chairman, 


New York Agency Council 

Francis G. Hubbard, of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., was elected 
chairman of the New York Council of 
the American Association of Advertis. 
ing. Agencies at a meeting of the newly- 
elected board of governors which was 
held this week. He succeeds Robert 
Tinsman, of the Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 

Ray Giles, of The Blackman Com- 
pany, Inc., was elected vice-chairman, 
and H. M. Kiesewetter, of the Wales 
Advertising Agency, secretary-treasurer. 

The above officers together with the 
following make up the membership of 
the board of governors: H. W. Dick- 
inson, George Batten Company, Inc.; 
Harrison Atwood, The H. K. McCann 
Company, Inc.; C. H. Johnson, Griffin, 
Johnson & Mann, Inc., and James 
Mackay, The H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 


Death of Charles J. Kiger 


Charles J. Kiger, vice-president and 
general sales manager of McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., New York, manufac 
turer of Analax, Calox and other drug 
products, died recently at French Lick, 
Ind., in his fifty-third year. He be- 
came sales manager of McKesson & 
Robbins in 1914 and last year was 
elected vice-president and general sales 
manager. 


London Pipe Maker Planning 
Campaign 

Sasieni, London, manufacturer of 

pipes, has placed its advertising account 

with _Groesbeck-Hearn, Incorporated, 


New York advertising agency. Maga 
zines and newspapers will be used. 


New Member of Automobile 
Advertising Committee 


The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce has appointed John M. How- 
ard, advertising manager of the Federal 
Motor Truck ompany, Detroit, a mem- 
ber of the advertising committee. 


New Account for 


Hurja-Johnson-Huwen 
The Moffatt-Ross Corporation, Chicago, 
has appointed Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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The very biggest 
men in the coun- 
try will read your 


advertising if you 


place it where 
they can see it. 








_ hsemmy 
Che Anited States Baily 


Established March 4th, 1926 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 
Evecutive and Judicial Branches of the Government of the 
United States of America 


DAVID LAWRENCE q VICTOR WHITLOCK 
President THashington Vice-President and 
hii Director of Advertising 


New York Office: Chicago Office: San Francisco Office: 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. London Guarantee Bldg. Bulletin Building 
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ln September, as in August, the 
Boston Evening American exceeded in 
volume of display advertising the rec- 
ord of the corresponding month for 
every year since the American has been 


published. 


In accomplishing this, the Boston 
American led all Boston daily newspa- 
pers in display advertising gain in 
September. 


No doubt this increased volume was 
brought about by improved business 


conditions as well as by Boston adver- 
tisers’ appreciation of the American’s 
constantly increasing coverage in the 
immediate trading zone — now 
the largest in the history of 
the paper since the one 
cent publication. 


* 


Boston Evening American 


Rodney E. Boone H. A. Koehler 
9 East 40th Street Hearst Bldg 
New York City Chicago 


S. B. Chittenden Louis C. Boone 
5 Winthrop Sq. Book Tower Bldg, 
Boston Detroit 





Standardization Lifted Our Product 
Out of Its Class 


And Advertising by a Concern That Started as a Fur Dyer, Largely 
for Others, Has Enabled This Company to Direct All Its 
Energies to Dyeing Its Own Branded Furs 


By Henry G. Schlesinger 


Treasurer, Mendoza Fur Dyeing Works, Inc. 


OUR years ago, rabbit fur for 

women’s coats and coat trim- 
mings was practically scorned in 
the market. Today, under the 
name Mendoza Beaver, it is known 
all over the United States as a 
high-class _ product. Manufac- 
turers, department 
store buyers and the 
consuming public 
have lost their preju- 
dice against rabbit 
fur. From a lowly 
rank in the class of 
imitation furs, the 
rabbit, transformed 
into Mendoza Beaver, 
has risen to a posi- 
tion all its own. 

In four years, it 
has been raised: from 
a production of less 
than 100,000 skins a 
year to 4,000,000. 
From a market that 
had little or no use 
for the rabbit, has 
been built an over- 
sold business. The 
reasons behind this 
success are two. 
First is standardiza- 
tion. Second is ad- 
vertising. 

I should like to be- 
gin the story of 
standardization with 
a brief sketch of the 
rabbit fur field as it 
was before our com- 
pany saw the oppor- 
tunities for methods 
such as we adopted. 

First let me say that the trade 
term for rabbit is coney, a dis- 
tortion of Conejn, Dutch for rab- 
bit. Most conies are imported into 
this country from Australia and 
New Zealand to be dressed, after 
which they are dyed and sent to 


ADVERTISING, IN THIS CASE, HAS 
SWAN OUT OF AN UGLY DUCKLING 


dealers who distribute them to coat 
manufacturers. (Dealer, as used 
in the fur industry, means the man 
between the dyer and the manv- 
facturer—not the retailer.) 
Our company has been dyeing 
furs for many years, for a long 
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MADE A BEAUTIFUL 


time specializing in coney dyeing. 
As fashion changed and beaver and 
nutria became popular, we begat 
to dye conies into imitation beaver. 
We made other products, too, but 
we pushed conies, backed with a 
certain amount of the usual sort 
of fur trade advertising and the 
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sling efforts of a number of 
salesmen. We had a_ small 
measure of success, but the mar- 
ket for conies was not active. 

In 1922, facing such conditions, 
we perfected a dyeing process at 
atime when beaver was very popu- 
lar. Real beaver, being expensive, 
had a limited market, so it seemed 
to us that, with our new dyeing 
methods, it would be possible to 
produce an imitation of beaver 
which would find a wide public 
acceptance. 

At this point we faced our first 
big problem. In our industry, it 
was a generally accepted policy for 
a dyer to dye any and all skins, 
either his own or those sent him 
by dealers, regardless of quality. 
Dyers would put the same color 
on skins which were worth $3.50 
a dozen that they would put on 
$9 skins. Just as long as the 
price was paid, the color went on. 
The result was that, while some 
of the product would stand up, the 
rest would deteriorate, and the 
manufacturer had no assurance 
that the skins he received were of 
any particular quality. He had to 
be an expert to know what he was 
getting. 

Contrary to general practice, we 
decided that we would set a stand- 
ard for the skins which we would 
dye as imitation beaver. This de- 
cision was the first important step. 

The second was to find how this 
would go over with the trade. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1922, when we first 

out so-called Mendoza 
we sought distribution 
To start, we went to two 
manufacturers, producers who had 
a reputation for their work, and 
explained our idea. We asked 
them to make garments of our 
product, and assured them that we 
would stand behind them with 
— while they pushed the ar- 
ticle, 
ey showed the manufactured 
garment to store buyers. Gradually, 
the combination of good fur and 
good workmanship brought a cer- 
tain demand from these retailers. 
Store buyers, shopping among the 
various coat manufacturers, asked 
about Mendoza Beaver and found 
that only two concerns carried it. 
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But their asking about it aroused 
interest in the industry, and other 
manufacturers of coats looked into 
the possibilities of our product. 

The third step, then, was to turn 
distribution over to four or five 
leading dealers in the trade, so that 
interested manufacturers would 
have our product available through 
regular channels. 

Let me go back a short dis- 
tance at this point, to touch on 
manufacture once more. As the ac- 
ceptance of Mendoza Beaver in- 
creased, we found that we could 
not handle all skins as our own. 
Due to trade conditions and prac- 
tices, it was impossible for us to 
control the entire coney market 
even had we wanted to, and our 
business was to dye skins for 
others as well as for ourselves. 
Actually, as dyers, we sold only a 
dyeing service. The skins, them- 
selves, were merely merchandise 
which passed through our hands. 

This condition brought us an- 
other problem. While we could 
standardize our own skins and 
keep them up to a certain high 
grade, what could we do about 
skins which came to us from cus- 
tomers for the dyeing process? 


A RADICAL STEP 


Here, again, we decided to go 
contrary to trade policy. We 
would keep up the standard of 
Mendoza Beaver even on skins not 
our own. This, of course, was a 
radical move, but it was one to 
which we owe our present success. 
It created a strong impression in 
the trade and it raised our product 
out of its previous class into one 
where it stood alone. 

When skins came to us to be 
dyed beaver color, we inspected 
them and threw out all which did 
not reach standard. Those which 
passed inspection and which, had 
they been our own, would have been 
satisfactory for our label,. we 
stamped “dyed by” plus our Men- 
doza Beaver label. Our own skins 
had our trade-mark stamped in 
each. 

Thus there were two classes of 
Mendoza Beaver; our own, and 
that which was made up of skins 
dyed for others. Both were of 
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the same standard, and both were 
accepted in the market at par. 
Practically, it was our inspection, 
our standard, our stamp, which 
gave reputation to a skin. All 
purchasers had positive assurance 
of quality when they saw our 
trade-mark with or without the 
“dyed -by.” 

The retailer could be certain of 
what he was buying. Previously, 
if he bought such furs he did not 
know whether he was buying sum- 
mer or winter pelts, which made 
a great difference. Now he knew 
he was buying only the best. It 
became known in the trade that 
Mendoza Beaver meant a standard, 
branded article, and confidence was 
established in buyers’ minds that 
this article not only was high class 
but also was guaranteed as to 
color. 

We were safe in guaranteeing 
the dyeing and putting our stamp 
on the whole fur, as there is noth- 
ing much that could be done to 
jeopardize the Mendoza name. So 
long ‘as we kept up our standard, 
we were not taking chances with 
the guarantee, for after the skins 
left our hands all the manufac- 
turer could do was to cut them 
poorly, which was no reflection on 
the skins, as the retailer and the 
consumer could easily see. As a 
matter of fact, out of 2,000,000 
skins dyed in 1925, we had only 
three complaints. One of these 
was due, we were certain, to acid 
stains made by the consumer, but 
as.the case came to us through the 
store that sold the coat, the manu- 
facturer who made it and the 
dealer who handled the fur, we 
felt it wise to pay for a new coat 
and thus cheaply get good-will all 
along the line.. Another case came 
direct to us from the wearer of a 
coat which the manufacturer had 
turned out hurriedly and poorly. 
We took it up with the manufac- 
turer, compromised and gave the 
skins for a new coat while he gave 
the labor and lining, thus satisfy- 
ing everyone. 

Early steps, then, were to build 
up confidence in a field which had 
not had a similar standardization 
before, and it was the standardiza- 
tion plus confidence in our com- 
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pany’s moral responsibility whic 
gave Mendoza Beaver its initid 
impetus. Last year, having go 
the product under way, we in. 
creased our dealers from five t 
thirty. 

Following the increase in oy 
distributors, we felt that a certaiy 
amount of advertising was neces. 
sary to gain the good-will of th 
manufacturers who handled oy 
product and sold it to the retailers 
So, in a very small way, we went 
into advertising. Our first efforts 
were local, in theater programs 
cards in buses and cards in th 
transportation lines of the greater 
Metropolitan district. This wa 
not an elaborate splurge by any 
— but we did not intend it to 
e. 

However, we found that in 
dividual stores were beginning to 
advertise Mendoza Beaver by 
name in their own newspaper 
space, and this, plus our own local 
advertising, created a considerable 
business for us. Where in 192! 
we had dyed 1,000,000 skins, in 
1925, we found that we had dyed 
2,000,000 skins. 

This brought us face to face 
with another problem. Two mil 
lion skins, we felt, was a good 
business. We were satisfied with 
that volume. We did not care 
particularly about getting more. 
But—we did want to keep at that 
1925 level. 

We could do one of two things 
Either we could (1) let things go 
as they were and rely on genera 
conditions to continue our good 
business, or we could (2) adver- 
tise nationally and be sure of hold- 
ing our volume. 


ADVERTISING WAS A NECESSITY 


Experience and observation had 
shown us that the time to use ad- 
vertising is before business begins 
to slide downhill. Our first line 
of action therefore was blocked; 
we could not merely let things run 
on and be secure in the future. 
We must advertise in order to 
maintain the desired volume. 

Primarily, then, we went into 
national advertising to hold last 
year’s business. Secondarily, we 
went in to get additional business. 
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How greatly we under-estimated 
the possibilities of national adver- 
tising may be judged by the fact 
that from February 1, 1926, when 
we began our national campaign, 
to September 1, 1926, instead of 
merely holding our last year’s busi- 
ness we increased it 60 per cent 
and we undoubtedly will dye 
4,000,000 skins this year instead of 
the 2,000,000 which passed through 
our hands last year. On top of 
this, we no longer require any 
salesmen, for the thirty dealers 
who act as our distributors are 
handling an oversold market in 
what was once the lowly coney. 

Our campaign is interesting, for 
not only do we advertise to the 
consumer, to the retailer and to 
the manufacturer, but we also ad- 
vertise for the retailer, for the 
manufacturer and for our dealers. 

Our campaign includes women’s 
magazines, newspaper rotogravure 
sections, trade papers, direct mail, 
car cards and dealer helps, and 
we have based the appropriation 
on a proportion of the estimated 
sale of skins. 


Previous to this year, our ad- 


vertising, besides announcements 
in fur publications and theater 
programs and car and bus cards, 
consisted of stamped trade-mark 
and silk labels. Let me touch 
briefly on the labels before taking 
up the 1926 campaign in detail, for, 
after all, the labels were our first 
real advertising. 

When Mendoza Beaver began to 
be noticed, store buyers wanted to 
see the name actually on the coat. 
The stamp on the skin being in- 
side, the coat would have to be 
torn apart to show customers the 
trade-mark. We produced a small 
silk label carrying the name and 
“color guaranteed,” which we dis- 
tributed through our dealers to 
manufacturers to put in the 
finished garment, at the collar. 

Some stores, however, wanted 
their own label to be the most pro- 
minent, apd accordingly we put 
ours in the pocket of the coat. 
But when we began our 1926 con- 
sumer advertising, we wanted to 
be certain the customer would 
know she was getting Mendoza 
Beaver, so we put out a cardboard 
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tag, bound with metal, to be tied 
through a buttonhole of the coat 
and sealed. While not interfering 
with the store label, this created 
the confidence of the known brand. 
With the written color guarantee, 
these tags and labels established 
store confidence and greatly stimu- 
lated sales. 

We do not advertise to our 
dealers, for they are comparatively 
few and are oversold. But we do 
advertise for ‘them in a co-opera- 
tive way. We supply them with 
imprinted cards which announce to 
their trade that they have received 
a new shipment of Mendoza 
Beaver, and we mail these cards 
for them. We also get out a 
directory or guide, containing the 
name of each of our dealers, which 
we send to the trade for our dis- 
tributors’ benefit. 


HELPING THE COAT MANUFACTURERS 


The manufacturer of coats and 
trimmings comes next in the dis- 
tribution chain. He is a very im- 
portant link, for much of our 
reputation for a _ high-grade 
product depends upon his co- 
operation in turning out coats of 
skilled workmanship. As our en- 
tire idea is to lift Mendoza Beaver 
above the class of imitations so 
that it does not compete with any- 
thing else, we do everything we 
can to induce the manufacturer to 
fill his part in making coats in 
keeping with our standards. 

We advertise to this link 
through the trade papers which the 
manufacturer reads. But more 
effective than this advertising to 
the manufacturer is our advertis- 
ing for him. 

We go to our manufacturer, take 
one of his garments, picture it 
and write copy around it, running 
this as an advertisement under his 
own name in the trade magazines 
which his customers read. For ex- 
ample, a long one-column adver- 
tisement will have for its caption, 
“Mendoza Beaver, the beaver’s 
only rival.” Beneath this is 
sketched a woman wearing a well 
designed coat, and the copy which 
follows reads: 

“Blank & Blank, 5729 West 30 
Street, N. Y., created this new 
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When Unsaid . . 
is Well Said 




















- « «+ for American millions . . . 
Managing editors, shirt-sleeved, ey 
shaded, down speaking tubes: 
“Six columns more city news!” 
Into the space goes sporting news, 
society news, police news, stock market 
news—“everything that’s fit to print.” 

These editor-businessmen are get- 
ting out papers for U. S. millions — 
not for themselves. If they were filli 
dailies with what they wanted to read, 
they could cut copy enormously — 
even more than they do.* 


i ee: 


Not for Editors 

But pleasing editors is not a 
newspaper’s business. Here is a sob- 
story for heart-throbbing shop girls; 
here is financial gossip for in confer- 
ence businessmen; here is Umpty. 
Umps’ All-American selection. No 
one is ed to read everything. No 
one would if he could. 


“derenags big cay dally puiliches 150,000 words a day, 
i . words 
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Newspaper wordiness blazes a trail 
straight to the newsmagazine. There is 
only one—TIME.** It leaves unsaid 
so many of the things that are better 
unsaid. The drivel, the piffle, that 
wearies so many is forgotten in the 
newsmagazine. The significant story 
remains to be told.*** But TIME is 
not satisfied merely with condensing, 
selecting. TIME reports with a style 
and flavor that make reading a pleasure. 


a ee 


What Price Intelligence? 


Readers buy TIME to keep up-to- 
date on things that are worth while. 
They are readers whose patronage 
counts—whose influence has weight. 
No premium ever is used to sell TIME. 
Subscribers pay $5 a year—for fifty-two 
good weeks of the newsmagazine. 


**Epitomizes the best of newspapers, magazines, in fewer 
than 31,000 words each week. 
*** Subscriber Bernard M. Baruch, New York: “The 
best condensation I have ever seeen.”” 














TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
To Press Tuesday To Readers Friday 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Robert L. Johnson, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City 








More lines than— 

TIME (circulation now over 125,000) 
carried more lines of advertising in the first 
nine months of 1926 than any general weekly, 
except those with more than a million circulation. 
And TIME advertising was 550 pages, or 26 
per cent more than in the same period last year. 
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straight-line model, developed in 
rich Mendoza Beaver—the beaver 
dyed fur which lends itself ex- 
quisitely also to long collars and 
smart cuff treatment.” 

Such advertising has been re- 
markably effective in gaining good- 
will and in convincing the doubt- 
ful manufacturer that other manu- 
facturers are working closely with 
us. 
For the manufacturer we also 
send circulars to retailers, show- 
ing styles and telling the retailer 
which manufacturers handle our 
product. A guide, similar to that 
sent out for dealers, is mailed to 
retail stores to show which manu- 
facturers they can go to. It is 
worth noting that in six months 
the number of names in this guide 
has doubled. 

A large number of publications 
in the retail garment industry, the 
women’s apparel field and the 
general department store field 
carry our advertising to the retail 
stores. Direct mail, the bulk of 
which is centered on this final link 
in our distribution chain, the re- 
tailer, goes to a list of 17,000. 


TWICE-A-MONTH MAILINGS 


Mailings are made about twice a 
month and letters, signed by secre- 
tary Ralph Oppenheim who is in 
charge of sales, are aimed to reach 
both our retail customers and pro- 
spects. They either accompany a 
guide or else they point out the 
season’s early indications of the 
use of Mendoza Beaver and 
waken an interest in the store 
buyer’s mind. They tell about the 
national advertising that is backing 
the fur, and large folders include 
the names of leading stores which 
are advertising Mendoza Beaver 
by name. 

Without standardization, Men- 
doza Beaver could not have created 
the position it has achieved, and 
without advertising our company 
could not have increased produc- 
tion 60 per cent over 1925 during 
the first two-thirds of 1926. We 
might have increased it 20 per 
cent; but the other 40 per cent I 
believe is attributable to national 
advertising which backed our 
policy of standardization. 
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When the Salesman Is Not 
Paid for Time, It’s His 0 


PusiisHers Printinc Company, 
New York, Sept. 30, 192 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Charies M. Anderson, sales dire 
of the Champion Chemical Comp 
Springfield, Ohio, asks, on page 42 
your issue of September 30, why 
it he experiences such difficulty @ 
controlling the time of salesmen. 

He answers the question himself, 
think, when he goes on to say 
his salesmen travel exclusively on 
commission basis. 

A salesman who is employed at 
much a week, gives six days a 
to his employer. A salesman on 
commission basis is in a different 
tion. In a =, he is a partner 
the enterprise. ike it or not there 
no getting away from this. He furni 
his time and his house furnishes § 
merchandise. If this partnership 
mutually profitable it is likely to a 
tinue. If on the other hand the 
man falls below the quota which 
been established for his territory, 
if he fails to make enough money 
satisfy his expectations, in ei 
event the partnership will be 
minated. 

The sales manager who desires 
lute control over his salesmen’s 
must engage them as employees, 
ing them salaries, whether they win 
lose. When on the other hand, 
salesman takes the chance, when 
does the gambling, rightly or wrong 
he is going to consider that his time 
his own. He works Saturday if 
wishes to or he refrains from work 
on Saturdays if he so desires. 
sales manager still has an opportw 
to do educational work, to explain 
the salesman clearly and _forcef 
that he is losing money by not work 
on Saturday. 

But as I said before, the sales 1 
ager who seeks control must pay tt 
price. He must pay a salary na f ta 
a chance. 

Ratpex BaRTHOLOMEW, 
Vice-President and Sales Manager, 


H. T. Murray with Case- 
Shepperd-Mann 


Harold T. Murray, recently with the 
Foamite-Childs Corporation, Utica: 
N. Y., as advertising, sales promotiony 
and assistant general sales managety) 
has been appointed Western  manageéf) 
of the Case-Shepperd-Mann Publishi 4 
Corporation, New York. At one ti 
he was sales manager of the 
York office of the Certain-teed Product#) 


Corporation. 


D. H. Nichols with Cleveland 


Agency 
D. H. Nichols, formerly of They 
Nichols-Evans Company, Cleveland, has 
joined the Dunlap-Ward Advertising 
Company, also of Cleveland. 
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INCE its organization in 1916, the 
National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau has amply proved the value 
of its service to advertisers and to adver- 
tising agencies. By enabling advertisers 
to place their outdoor advertising through 
the agency which handles their advertising 
in all other media, it has made possible 
more effective coordination of all adver- 


tising activities. 


Any advertising agency having membership 


in the National Outdoor Advertising 


Bureau will gladly give you complete 
information regarding Outdoor Adver- 


tising. 


An Organization Providing a Complete Service in Outdoor Advertising through Advertising A 


1 Park Avenue. New York 


General Motors Building, Detroit 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chic» 








Instalment Selling’s Future Is Up to 
the Advertising Man 


Unrestrained Advertising of Instalment Terms Will Have Serious 
Consequences 


By George W. Norris 


Governor, 


ROM a strictly business point 

of view, the three classes of 
nersons interested in instalment 
selling are the merchant who sells 
his way, the “finance” or “accept- 
ance” corporation that in most 
ases helps to finance such sales, 
nd the banks or investors who help 
o supply the capital required. 
There is a fourth class, how- 
bver, more important than the 
ther three put together—and that 
s the general public. Merchants 
nd bankers are a class limited in 
umber and of more than average 
ntelligence. The general public is 
hundred million in number. It is 
omposed of persons of all de- 
brees of intelligence, and includes 
ome of little or no intelligence. 
t is dealing with a comparatively 
ew thing, and it is subjected to 
n unusual temptation. 

Heretofore, persons who owned 


beyond wages or salary got little 


Now, many mer- 
hants are going on the principle, 
I will trust anybody who is hon- 
st, and most people are honest.” 
he prospective buyer was for- 
merely limited to such purchases 
s he had cash to pay for, either 
t once or within a month. Now, 
e is told to “pay as he earns.” 
estraints are off. The bars are 

He is not only told that 
e can buy in this new way, he is 
ncouraged and exhorted to do it. 


* he is told. In fact, some- 
ne ‘has said that the buyer no 
onger buys—that he is backed 
nto a corner and sold. 

Ona Market Street store, in Phil- 
delphia, recently, I noticed a large 
ign reading: “Dress in style— 


Portion of an address delivered on 
Jctober 6 before the meeting of the 
Second District of the International 
dvertising Association. 


Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 


if that 
means 


Pay as you earn.” Now 
sign means anything, it 
“Buy the newest thing. Buy an- 
other new thing every time the 
style changes. Don’t consider its 
utility or serviceability. Don’t 
mind whether you have the money 
to pay for it or not. Pay for it 
out of what you are going to 
earn.” 

In a newspaper, a few months 
ago, I saw an advertisement of- 
fering player-pianos which included 
these statements: “Rolls and bench 
free. No down payment. In case 
of financial misfortune, payment 
will be extended. Any one of our 
guaranteed pianos put into your 
home on monthly terms to suit 
without interest or other charge. 
No red tape.” 


DOES IT MEAN WHAT IT SAYS? 


If that advertisement is truth- 
ful and fair, and its language is 
to be interpreted according to the 
common meaning of the words em- 
ployed, it means that for a fair 
market price—which is named in 
the advertisement—the advertiser 
will deliver a piano to you, give 
you rolls and a bench without ex- 
tra charge, require no money down 
from you, ask for no references 
or endorsers (“No red tape”), 
make the monthly payments to 
suit you, and “in case of financial 
misfortune” extend those pay- 
ments, and that all this will make 
the article cost you no more than 
if you paid cash for it—‘No in- 
terest or other charges.” To put 
it mildly, it is difficult to believe 
that all this is true. 

Now, you are the people who 
write advertisements. You are the 
channel of communication between 
the producer or distributor and the 
consuming public. If the producer 
or distributor wants to “put one 
over” on the public, he enlists your 
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aid, and I want to remind you that 
while it is perfectly proper for 
you to describe his goods in the 
most attractive way, and help him 
in any legitimate selling campaign, 
it is not good morals, nor—in the 
leng run—good business, for you 
to help him sell things to peo- 
ple who have no business to buy 
them. 

I am not going to discuss the 
purely business aspect of instal- 
ment selling. I am not going to 
dwell upon its effect on manufac- 
turer, dealer, or financing agency. 
I am only going to discuss, and 
very briefly at that, its effect upon 
the great consuming public. 

Is it a wise thing to encourage 
the average consumer to buy things 
that he has not the money to pay 
for? Advocates of the plan give 
an emphatic affirmative answer to 
this question. They say that the 


average American who goes into 
debt will budget his expenses more 
carefully, and exert himself more 
strenuously to pay off the debts 
he has incurred, than he ever would 
merely to accumulate money, and 


that while he is doing it he will 
be in possession of articles that 
make life easier or more pleasant. 

There is much force in this con- 
tention. Assuming, for the sake 
of argument, that it is entirely cor- 
rect, there are other things to be 
considered. 


BUSINESS DEPRESSIONS UNAVOIDABLE 


While the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has made acute panics or 
crises impossible, if we are to ac- 
cept history and experience as re- 
liable teachers, we must believe 
that business depressions and pe- 
tiods of partial unemployment are 
among the inevitable evils that we 
must still anticipate. The expe- 
rience in the hard-coal strike of a 
year ago is cited by the advocates 
of the plan as proof of its sound- 
ness, and an officer of a prominent 
financing agency, in a recent ad- 

stated, apparently with 
“Although we had financed 
* $1, 800,000 of instalment 
sales in the coal mining district of 
Pennsylvania, the total losses of 
our company aggregated but $15,000 
in excess of our normal credit re- 
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of business,” 

tween $1,800,000 and $15,000 makes 
the latter sum seem small. By 
let us look into these figures , 
little more closely. 

I do not know what the “nornal 
credit reserve” set up by that com. 
pany is, but it is probably not far 
from the mark to estimate it at 4 
of 1 per cent. If we take that fig- 
ure, then it appears that the com. 


about $24,000. This does not rep- 
resent the total loss, however.’ In 
addition to the loss suffered by the 
financing company, there are the 
losses suffered by the purchasers 
who had made partial payments 
and had to forfeit their cars, or 
other purchases through inability 
to continue payments, and the 
losses suffered by the dealers who 
had either guaranteed these pay- 
ments, or had agreed to repurchase 
the cars or other articles which 
the finance company had to take. 

The total losses are, therefore, 
very considerably in excess of the 
modest sum mentioned. I have 
been told, on responsible authority, 
that thirty-one cars were taken 
out of a single town in that region 
on one day, and that many miners 
are not paying the grocers who ex- 
tended credit to them during the 
strike, replying to duns that they 
cannot pay because they must 
make payments on cars or lose 
them. I mention these facts, not 
to discredit the business, but sim- 
ply to remind you that there are 
two sides to it. 

Now, I am not here to lecture 
you on morals or to point out your 
duty to you. It would be an im- 
pertinence on my part to attempt 
anything of that sort. I do want 
to point out to you, however, that 
this instalment method of selling 
seems to me to impose a special 
responsibility upon the seller and 
upon those who are co-operating 
with him, and—if you agree with 
me as to that—to ask you whether 
you do not feel that, in view of 
this special responsibility, you ought 
to be even more than ordinarily 
careful in the preparation of your 
advertising copy. 

There are exceptions, but the 
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average instalment buyer is a man 
of small means, and of limited 
business experience. The effort 
that is being made is to persuade 
him to buy something that he has 
not the money to pay for, but which 
he proposes to pay for out of his 
future earnings. If he is not go- 
ing to be able to pay, then the sale 
is bad business for everybody 
concerned. 

Assuming that he is going to be 
able to pay, at what cost to him- 
self will he make the payments? 
What denials and sacrifices to him 
or his family will the transaction 
entail? To what extent is he in- 
volving himself? How many other 
contracts of the same sort has he 
made? 

These are questions that do not 
ordinarily arise in the case of a 
mere sale of goods, and you and 
your clients might say that all that 
is the purchaser’s concern—that 
you are not his guardians. If you 
were dealing with a man of busi- 
ness experience, who was simply 
drawing his check or paying the 
cash out of his pocket, that would 
be a good answer, but when you 
are dealing with a man or woman 
of little business experience, who 
is mortgaging his or her future 
earnings to make the purchase, I 
don’t think it is a good answer. 

I think the seller, under these 
circumstances, is not doing all that 
good morals call upon him to do, 
unless he satisfies himself that the 
buyer is buying something that he 
is justified in buying—that the thing 
bought is either a necessity or a 
justifiable luxury; that it is not 
unnecessarily expensive; that he 
is not buying too many things the 
same way; and that it is safe and 
conservative to believe that he will 
be able to meet all his instalment 
obligations without skimping his 
table, or leaving his house un- 
painted, or neglecting other obliga- 
tions to his family. If this duty 
may fairly be said to rest upon the 
seller, then, in some measure, it 
attaches also to you who are help- 
ing him to make the sale—at least 
to the extent that you will be more 
than ordinarily scrupulous that his 
advertising shall not be deceptive, 
or calculated to lead the optimistic 
into undue extravagance. 
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gree of care that I have Suggest 
instalment selling will continue 
develop, and will be, on the whol 


chance of his being able to pay fg 
—then there will surely come a da 
of reckoning, when creditors wi 


that they will lose all hope 2 
courage, and a business depressic 
will assume the proportions of 
business prostration. 


ing along sound and useful line 


Sheet Metal Account for 
Columbus, Ohio, Agency 


The Thomas & Armstrong Company 
l.ondon, Ohio, has appointed The Ro 
bins & Pearson Company, Columbu 
Ohio, advertising agency, to direct t 
advertising of its garages and furnac 
Sheet metal trade journals and new 
paper advertising in a number of citi 
will be used. 


Cramer-Krasselt Appoint 
Angeles Manager 


Marcus K. Griffin has been mad 
manager of the Los Angeles office 
the Cramer-Krasselt Company, Mi 
waukee advertising agency. Harry 
Drum, who formerly held this position 
has been made general sales manager 0 
Maytag Pacific, Inc., Portland, Oreg 


Delpark Account for Caples 
Company 

Delpark, Inc., Newark, N. J., manu 
facturer of Delpark underwear, pajamas 
“’ on appointed the New York off 
of ples Company, advertising 
ft. to direct its advertising account 
‘ 


Henry Johnson Joins 
H. E. Lesan 


Henry Johnson, formerl 


space buye 
with the J. V. Gilmour Company, 
cago advertising agency, has joined t 
Chicago staff of The H. E. Lesan Ad 
vertising Agency, Inc. 
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Why 
The Farm Journal 
is 


first in the farm field 


1. 


The Farm Journal 
Has the Greatest Volume 
of R. F. D. Circulation 


first 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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To advertisers who wish to reach real 
farm people, R. F. D. subscribers are the 
grist of a farm paper’s circulation. 


Not all, but byfar the greater proportion 
of people with R. F. D. addresses are 
farmers. Not all, but by far the greater 
proportion of farmers have R. F. D. ad- 
dresses. R.F. D. circulation, therefore, 
is the most accurate and reliable gauge 
of a publication’s ability to reach those 
whose occupation is farming. 


The Farm Journal has the greatest 
volume of R. F. D. circulation in the farm 
field—nearly two hundred thousand 
more than any other publication. It 
provides advertisers with the most 
certain and economical means of reach- 
ing the largest number of real farm 
families. 


More than 1,300,000 Circulation 


||ournal 


field 
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Grocery Specialty Advertisers 
Discuss Better Co-operation 


Price Maintenance and Jobber Relations Engage Attention of American 
Grocery Specialty Manufacturers at Providence Convention 


EADERS in the field of 

grocery specialty producers, 
among them many large national 
advertisers, held their eighteenth 
annual convention last week in 
Providence, R. I. Members of this 
association are the officers and 
managing heads of such concerns 
as National Biscuit, Welch Grape 
Juice, Royal Baking Powder, 
Beech-Nut, Diamond Match, Col- 
gate, Pet, Carnation and Borden 
Milk, Procter & Gamble, Palm- 
olive, Quaker Oats, Cream of 
Wheat and scores of others. 

Frank D. Bristley, of the Royal 
Baking Powder Co., has been presi- 
dent of the association for two 
years. His opening address set 
forth urgently and succinctly the 
need for better co-operation be- 
tween manufacturers and whole- 
sale distributors. Unless these two 
groups—manufacturers and whole- 
salers— modify their present 
methods of doing business, he said, 
both will be unable to render ade- 
quate service to the consumer. 

“Many of the service wholesale 
grocers,” said Mr. Bristley, “claim 
that they find it impossible to 
handle and distribute manufactur- 
ers’ products in competition with 
the non-service jobbers, the so- 
called ‘desk’ brokers and other 
classes of distributors in their re- 
spective territories. They also 
claim many manufacturers, in 
soliciting orders from retail grocers, 
discriminate against them in favor 
of the non-service jobbers and 
‘desk’ brokers, and as a result of 
such practices and such conditions, 
they have been virtually forced to 
put in a line of private label 
products commonly known as 
‘house brands,’ and thus concen- 
trate their sales and service ef- 
forts in their distribution in order 
to obtain a profit sufficient to carry 
on their business.” 

The difficulties of the situation 
are complicated by competition 
among all factors in our present 
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distributive system. This wa 
clearly brought out in the discw. 
sions, both during the sessions and 
outside of the regular meeting; 
Every manufacturer has his ip. 
dividual problems. However thes 
problems differ, and they differ 
enormously, yet they all lead to 
the same goal, namely, unrestricted 
and universal consumer  accessi- 
bility. The manufacturer seeks 
the jobber who will give him the 
best _ distribution. Sometimes, 
manufacturer and wholesaler are 
unable to agree on the definition of 
the term, “best distribution.” Each 
manufacturer wants the wholesaler 
to do as well for him as he does 
for competing manufacturers. Job- 
bers want to be dealt with as well 
as their jobber competitors are 
dealt with. Price, quality, terri- 
tory, sales co-operation, are sub- 
jects of daily importance. The 
whole situation is in a state of 
flux. 

In accordance with the custom 
of preceding. conventions, the 
American Grocery Specialty Manv- 
facturers invited the attendance of 
representatives of the two large 
associations of wholesale grocers, 
the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, the National Food 
Brokers’ Association and the Na- 
tional Chain Store Grocers’ As- 
sociation. Representatives of all 
these associations attended _ the 
Providence meeting this year with 
the exception of the chain store 
grocers’ association. The last 
named association held its sixth 
annual convention at Buffalo on 
the same davs that the specialty 
manufacturers were holding their 
convention in Providence. 

Roy L. Davidson, president of 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, said in part: 

For a moment let us go back to the 
early history of the food industry of 
this country. There were few competing 
manufacturers as against many today; 


there were but few lines of advertising 
as against billions today; the manufac 
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wer produced, the wholesaler and re- 
iler sold, and business developed for 
». Then what? in 
manufacturing similar lines developed; 
great advertising campaigns were 
augurated and “volume” became the 
ery of the producer, until today both 
manufacturer and distributor are volume 
crazy. Driving advertisements designed 
to push more food into the mouth of the 
consumer appeared on every hand. New 
manufacturers presented their merchan- 
dise, the wholesaler bought, duplication 
fact, until it over-balanced 
distribution, both wholesale and retail. 
Then, of necessity, the distributors 
cried, “create a demand for your prod- 
yet and we will handle it” and at once 
the manufacturer rejoined that the dis- 
tributor had ceased functioning. Dis- 
tributive elements grew and competition 
hecame keen. New fields of competition 
in distribution were opened up and both 
the jobber and the manufacturer rushed 
forth to meet the demand. The private 
label factor entered and we heard it 
termed a “competitor of the manu- 
facturer.” 


Mr. Davidson said that his 
association is now developing a con- 
structive selling plan for the whole- 
sale grocer which is designed to im- 
prove distribution and promote 
business. He commended the idea 
of a food council or forum and ex- 
tended an invitation to the as- 
sociation of manufacturers to dis- 
cuss the practicability of having 
the various associations hold their 
meetings at the same time and 


place. 
Another R. H. 


speaker was ’ 
Rowe, secretary of the American 


Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
who commended the manufacturers 
upon the perfection of their 
products, their packages and their 
advertising, but painted a picture 
of confusion in the matter of dis- 
tribution. He rather put up to 
the manufacturer the matter of 
correcting the present evils in the 
system of distribution, concluding 
his address with these words: 
“Cannot you, who have followed 
through to consumer satisfaction, 
also follow through with distribu- 
tor satisfaction? Cannot you, who 
have in production brought about 
such a far-running, noiseless and 
frictionless perfection, also in dis- 
tribution establish the sweet reign 
of law and order? I believe that 
you can and that you will.” 
Among the subjects covered in 
the annual report of the associa- 
tion’s merchandising committee 
were free deals, drop shipments, 
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private brands, desk jobbers, 
bribery of salesmen, chain stores, 
and other matters. A. E. Philips, 
of the Welch Grape Juice Co., 
and chairman of the merchandising 
committee, said: 


Trends in grocery merchandising have 
received more open-minded attention from 
various leaders in the three great divisions 
of the industry—retailer, wholesaler and 
manufacturer—during the past year 
than ever before. Unanimous agreement 
of all elements of the trade on one 
method of distribution is never to be 
expected, but intelligent analysis from 
the separate viewpoints of manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer should eliminate 
unfair and wasteful practices, and tend 
to establish a sound basis for competition 
of the various methods of merchandising 
one with the other strictly on its own 
economic merits. 

Not being able to know accurately 
what becomes of his specialty orders 
which he (the manufacturer-in-aggregate) 
spends $60,000,000 a year to get, nat- 
urally gets on his nerves. Usually he 
has a system for securing the whole- 
saler’s signed acceptance, which in con- 
junction with the Code of Ethics implies 
a promise on the part of the wholesaler 
to fill the order. This system will be 
made substantially uniform if the 
majority of manufacturers will adopt the 
Standard Specialty Order Form. Such 
uniformity will result in far more will- 
ing and more intelligent co-operation 
from all three parties to the transaction 
—manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer. 


The function and service of the 
food broker as an agency in help- 
ing the specialty manufacturer 
market his merchandise was de- 
scribed by Luman R. Wing, presi- 
dent of the National Food 
Brokers’ Association. He said the 
association now has a membership 
of over 800 members; that brokers 
may be divided into two classes, 
the broker in the large city and 
the. broker in the small city; and 
that the broker is in a position to 
follow up complaints on quality, 
to handle unsalable goods, to ship 
stock when necessary and to tell 
the story of his principals’ prod- 
ucts fifty to 100 times a year as 
opposed to the direct salesman’s 
one or at the most two visits 
a year. 

Officers elected for the ensuing 
year are president, A. E. Philips, 
Welch Grape Juice Company; 
first vice-president, F. E. Barbour, 
Beech-Nut Packing Company; 
second vice-president, J. S. Gold- 
baum, Fels & Comnany; third 
vice-president, H. D, Crippen, Bon 
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How can a mag- 
azine that sub- 
jects advertising 
and advertised 
products to severe 
teSts retain such 
Good Will? Yet 
Good Housekeep- 


ing’s Good Will 


is not only retain- 


ed... it increases 


continuously. 


$ 








about every product 4 
tised in its pages. It mus 
satisfied in order to be 

to guarantee that prod 
to its readers. 


Household devices and 


pliances, foods and tol, 4 


preparations have to 
tested by its laboratories 
fore they can be advertis 
After test and approval, 
advertising of the prod 
in Good Housekeeping m 
be fair and reasonable. 


That they may possess f 
value, the tests made @, 
Good Housekeeping 
complete and exhaust 
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such tests take time. 


ucts that do not fall 
in the scope of its lab- 


ertised in its pages. That 
because they also have 
Good Housekeeping 
aranty behind them when 
my do appear there. 


autions regarding ad- 


ms have proved to be 
dand permanent build- 
of Good Will. Readers 

advertisements more 

lly and they buy with 
kter confidence when 
y advertisement can be 
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and is guaranteed. The value 
of this to the advertiser is 
far greater than that to be 
had from advertising which 
depends solely on its own 
say so to win sales. 


But the Good Will that 
Good Housekeeping enjoys 
is not a mere benevolent 
disposition. It is an appre- 
ciation of value received. It 
is service recognized. 


To advertise inGood House- 
keeping means Good Busi- 
ness. And Good Business 
is the only kind to be found 
in Good Housekeeping. 


Good Will, Good Business, 
and Good Housekeeping 
naturally go together. 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING 


CAGO 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


This is the sixth in a series 
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Ami Company; treasurer, Louis 
McDavit, Colgate & Company. 
H. F. Thunhorst is national ser- 
retary, with offices in New York. 
New directors elected are Col. 
W. C. Procter, Procter & Gamble 
Co.; R. R. Clark, Quaker Oats 
Co.; D. F. Bull, Cream of Wheat 
Company; E. L. King, California 
Packing Corporation; A. H. 
Deute, The Borden Company, and 
G. A. Beardsley, J. W. Beardsley’s 
Sons. 

Twenty-four resolutions were 
presented by the resolutions com- 
mittee ‘and adopted by the associa- 
tion. Among the more important 
of these, from the standpoint of 
business in general, were the fol- 
lowing: 


That the Association recommend the 
further reduction of the Federal income 
tax as soon and to the extent the cir- 
cumstances permit; and in particular, 
the reduction of the corporation tax to 
a 10 per cent basis. 

That the Association request wholesale 
grocers to give the manufacturers’ 
specialty orders the same treatment with 
respect to genuineness, credit and 
prompt delivery, that they accord to 
orders taken by their own salesmen. 

That it is the duty of the grocery 
specialty manufacturer to use the chan- 
nels of distribution in any market 
which provide a sound and the most 
effective and economical distribution, 
whatever they may be and however they 
may evolve. 

That it is the duty of the grocery 
specialty manufacturer to sell in pursu- 
ance of terms which are open and fully 
published. 


An interesting feature of the 
Providence convention was a spé- 
cial session held in celebration of 
the twentieth anniversary of the 
passage of the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act. Hon. Michael H. 
Corrigan, chairman of the Board 
of Food and Drug Commissioners 
of the State of Rhode Island, 
opened the meeting and extended 
greetings to the speakers and 
guests on behalf of the State of 
Rhode Island. This meeting was 
in charge of Charles Wesley 
Dunn, general counsel of the 
American Grocery Specialty Manu- 
facturers’ Association. His paper, 
“The Federal Food and Drugs 
Act,” introduced the subject and 
traced the development of pure 
food and drug legislation from the 
earliest times to the year 1906, 
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when the national act was pas 

Hon. R. W. Dunlap, Assig 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
on “The Future of the F 
Food and Drugs Act”: Bip 
Harvey W. Wiley, formerly Ch 
of the Bureau of Chemistry 
United States Department of / 
culture, delivered an addresgign 
titled “Public Opinion — 
Source of the Federal Food; 
Drugs Act”; Hon. H. S. Gm 
ming, Surgeon-General of 
United States, spoke on “The 
lation of the Federal Food % 
Drugs Act to Public Health’ 
Hon. Thomas Holt, Dairy 
Food Commissioner of the 
of Connecticut and president 
the Association of Dairy, Fo 
and Drug Officials of the 
States, read a paper on “Imp 
Foods Under the Federal 
and Drugs Act”; and Hon, 
man C. Lythgoe, director of { 
Division of Foods and Drugs 
the Massachusetts Department ¢ 
Public Health, spoke on “Water 
the Universal Adulterant.” 


Salmon Packers Plan 
Campaign 
_ The results obtained from the 
tising campaign of the Associated § 
mon Packers has encouraged the 
ciation of Pacific Fisheries to 
a more extensive campaign for 
year. This decision was made #@ 
annual convention which was- 
held at Vancouver, B. C. The 
ciated Salmon Packers is a sub 
of the Association of Pacific Fi 
C. A. Burckhardt, president of # 
Alaska Consolidated Canneries, 
Seattle, was elected president of ¢ 
association. 


Southwest Washington Hotel 
Men to Advertise 


Southwest Washington 
Men’s Association is planning an 


The 


tising campaign, using Eastern 
papers, outdoor advertising and 
mail. he association has rai 
000 for the campaign, which 
designed to bring tourists to Soutl 
Washington in 1927. 


G. F. Riegel Joins O1 
Perrin & Leffingwell 


G. Frederic Ri formerly 
to'the president a The Hawley 

tising Company, New York, has 

the staff of Olmstead, Perrin and 
fingwell, Inc., New York adverti 
agency. 
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At the beginning of the present century, this 0, 
It created a great deal of discussion and contr 
never be supplanted by the automobile and | 


25 YEARS ago, when the Street Cars of the Unit 
States carried 20,000,000 riders daily, there were 
automobiles, so presumably everyone used the Street (: 


Although automobiles have since been sold to milli 
of these Street Car riders, the official reports, which 
not include uncollected fares, show that the Street C 
of the United States now carry more than 4,000! 
riders daily, an increase of 100 per cent. 


Millions of the present Street Car riders will be autom 
bile buyers of the future but, notwithstanding that f 
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rd was displayed in the Street Cars of St. Louis. 
ajority of the people insisted that the horse would 
obile c.-mpany was using a very futile argument. 


e Street Car riders will continue to increase in number 
ith the continuous growth of the cities. 


0 you know of any place where more groups of prospec- 
ye buyers of popular price automobiles may be reached 
ery hour of every day than in the Street Cars? 


Mh 


National Advertising Manager. 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 
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The All-Fiction Field 
is 
All America 


“Who reads the sixteen magazines 
that make up the AIl-Fiction Field?” 

The only adequate atswer to that is 
to be found in the latest U.S. Census 
reports. 

Through all that great cross-section 
of America living upon and above 
the “comfort level” *you will find the 
13,000,000 men and women who read » 
All-Fiction Magazines. 

With them the love of Romance is 
the least common denominator. 

When your sales message is placed 
in the pages of these magazines it lies 
directly in the path of their least sales 
resistance. 

What better time to come to yqur 
prospect than when his imagination “ 
is stirréd,; ~his sénsés Quickened, his 
emotions aroused ? 


2,780,000 


(Members Audit Bureau of Circulations) 


All-Fiction Feld 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 
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Sales Work and Credit Work 
Don’t Mix 


But There Are Numerous Ways for Credit Managers and Salesmen to 
Be Mutually Helpful, as This Article Points Out 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Company 


FRIEND of mine gave me a 

good wall motto which 
reads, “Never give a salesman a 
sliding scale of prices. His ten- 
der heart compels him to slide 
down to the bottom of the scale 
and stay there.” 

Now, the same thing might be 
said of asking a salesman to be 
his own credit man. It isn’t fair 
to ask a salesman to be his own 
credit man. Selling is one thing. 
Extending . credit is something 
quite different. Possibly a sales- 
man can become a good credit 
man. I know one very fine credit 


man who used to be a salesman: 
But it is worth noting that as he 
becamie a good credit man, he 
drifted away from the business of 


selling. 

When all is said and done, the 
real job of the credit man is to 
get in the money. The salesman’s 
job is to get the orders. They are 
two different. problems—two dif- 
ferent kinds of work. One good 
credit man can handle the credits 
in a hundred salesmen’s territories. 
So why try to make a hundred 
salesmen into credit men? The 
chances are they won’t make good 
credit men anyway, while their 
attempt is more than apt to slow 
up their selling ability. 

A certain man who used to be 
on the same sales force with me 
was such a persuasive salesman 
that he talked the boss into letting 
him handle credits on his terri- 
tory. He was a salesman of 
sound ideas and had the instincts 
of a good business man. And so 
the boss decided to let him try it. 
Possibly the plan would work out 
so well that it could be extended 
to other men and thus eradicate 
the so-called credit problem en- 
tirely. It would do away with the 
bitter complaints of the salesmen 
that the credit department ruined 
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almost as much business as they 
could bring in. It was a disagree- 
able thing for the head of the 
company, who had once been a 
salesman and who disliked seeing 
an order cancelled, to hear of this 
and that good customer who had 
been lost to the house. In passing, 
we might mention that the credit 
man deposed from _ jurisdiction 
over that territory, made it known 
to the firm’s customers that the 
salesman was taking on the added 
duties of the credit man. And it 
came as welcome news to many of 
the company’s customers. 

So the salesman started out with 
authority to approve the credits on 
the orders he took. All he had 
to do in return was to undertake 
to keep up collections and keep the 
credit losses inside the percentage 
set by the management. 

For six months he did that very 
thing. He was conscientious about 
it.. He kept his losses down and 
he kept his collections up. But he 
seemed to grow thin and haggard. 
At the end of six months, he 
threw up his hands and resigned 
the credit part of the job. 

“Tt sounded fine,” he said. “I 
knew my trade. I could increase 
my business. I’d have a great 
advantage over my competitors. 
Of course, I was conscientious 
about it. I didn’t intend to let the 
trade go wild on credits. So it 
wasn’t more than a day or two 
before I came out cold and told 
one customer that I meant to be 
liberal, but couldn’t be easy and 
that he would have to give me a 
check. 

“*So that’s the sort of friend 
of mine you are!’ the dealer almost 
shouted. ‘Well, I’ve been thinking 
that all this time it was that stingy 
credit man of yours who never 
came out and met the trade. But 
I guess you were doing it all the 
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time and telling him behind my 
back to hop on me hard. All this 
talk you’ve been handing me about 
the credit man being after you for 
the money has been just your own 
stuff. I'll pay you when I get 
good and ready and I'll give you 
an order when I get just as good 
and ready.’” 

One of the finest bomb-proof 
shelters into which the salesman 
can dodge is to explain that the 
credit man is a calloused old sin- 
ner who can get a thrill out of 
nothing short of a check. The 
dealer doesn’t want to put the 
salesman into a hole. Of course, 
the credit man means well. He's 
a good enough chap when you 
know him, but he has dyspepsia 
and a generally sad disposition. 
It’s best to make out a check. The 
salesman, of course, knows that 
the dealer is perfectly all right, 
but who in the world ever made 
a credit man take a broad-minded 
viewpoint? So the salesman slips 
the dealer a cigar and the dealer 
gives him the check. In fact, the 


salesman did a finer piece of sell- 
ing in extracting the check than in 


extracting the order. It is well 
known that it is usually a very 
casy matter to get a nice order out 
of the dealer who cannot pay his 
bills. It is a much harder job to 
convince that dealer that he 
should pay the last bill. 

The salesman is in a much better 
position to urge payment when the 
credit man is supposed to be 
standing over him with a rod of 
iron than when the dealer knows 
that the salesman can say whether 
or not the order should go 
through. The salesman can de- 
fend the credit man, even while he 
helps criticize him behind his back. 
While that is being done, the 
money may be extracted from the 
reluctant dealer. But while the 
dealer can realize that a credit 
man a hundred or so miles away 
cannot appreciate the dealer’s 
splendid future financial standing 
and must be paid, certainly his 
friend, the salesman, can see this 
and has no business bearing down 
on the dealer. i 

“The ‘credit men aren’t as bad 
as we paint them,” another sales- 
man said to me one day. “I guess 
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one reason we get such bad im. 
pressions of credit men is becaug 
we are always agreeing with 
peevish dealers that all credit me 
are terrible. We get so that we 
believe our own exaggerations, 

“The credit man who has neyer 
sold goods and mixed with the 
trade can often be convinced 
against his judgment by a good 
logical salesman. Contrary to the 
orthodox ideas of most salesmen, 
credit men are not anxious to tum 
down orders. But let it be a 
credit man who used to be on the 
road and he will give the persuasive 
salesman a knowing wink, pat him 
on the back and say: ‘That’s right, 
Bill, that’s right. But you know 
you can’t pull that stuff on me 
I’ve done it too often myself. 
Now, you tell old man Jones to do 
a little collecting on his own hook. 
Then he can pay his bills and have 
something left.’ ” 

Of course, if it were merely a 
matter of extending credit with 
no thought of having to collect 
the money later on, then by all 
means let the salesman pass out 
credit. It is quite true that such a 
program would increase tie firm's 
volume. But it is also quite true 
that the money would fail to come 
in as it should. That is the great 
factor which the salesman who 
advocates letting him pass on his 
own credits is inclined to over- 
look. It is only human nature 
that it is easier to press for col- 
lections because a mythical ogre 
of a credit man back in the home 
office is bearing down hard. It 
sounds rough but it is very easy to 
step up to the dealer and say, be- 
fore opening the sample case, 
“Holy cats, Joe! I surely got 
mine last Saturday because | 
didn’t wait around last time I was 
here and get your check. We've 
got one hard-boiled credit man! 
You see, we’ve got an awful lot of 
accounts and he just sits right 
there and sits on them. He can't 
get out and get acquainted. But 
he can surely come down on me 
when I don’t keep my collections 
up. So just fix me up now so’s I 
can square both you and me.” 

And then: “Now, that’s great, 
Joe! You know, you want to 
bear down a little on a lot of your 
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friends who are owing you. You 
can’t do business unless you take 
in and pay out money. That's our 
problem. We'd like to extend 
credit for ten vears, but you can’t 
afford to give that kind of credit 
and neither can we. Just get in 
and make your customers pay you. 
They'll like you better and buy 
more liberally when they’re paid 
up. You know how that is your- 
self. Now, here you are, all 
square with the house. So let’s 
see now what we can line up to 
make some money on . next 
week—” and the next sale is 
under way. 

Taken all in all, letting the 
salesmen have complete jurisdic- 
tion over credits sounds very 
intriguing to the salesman who 
fails to think of the aftermath. I 
know a sensible credit man who 
handled this very nicely. The 
head of the house became con- 


vinced that giving salesmen a good 
deal of leeway in the matter of 
credits and permitting them to 
have more than the ordinary in- 
fluence upon the credit man would 


be a good thing. In fact, the 
credit man realized that it meant 
that he would become merely a 
collector of accounts which were 
slow coming in. With real tact, 
he suggested to the management 
that it might be well to try out the 
plan by letting the more experi- 
enced salesmen have the privilege 
of approving an account over the 
credit man’s refusal to extend the 
credit. This meant that if the 
credit man turned down the order, 
the salesman could either accept 
that as final or he could put his 
written O. K. on the order. In 
that latter event, it would be 
shipped promptly but the responsi- 
bility for collecting the account 
would devolve upon the salesman. 
When the account reached the 
age of twelve months overdue, 
it would be written off and the 
house would bear two-thirds of 
the loss while the salesman would 
find that the remaining one-third 
was deducted from his commission 
account. That idea seemed fair 
and reasonable to the president of 
the company. It went a long way, 
however, to check any reckless 
0. K’ing of credit by the sales- 
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men. A few bold individuals did 
approve a few orders but there 
was a noticeable reluctance in the 
matter. Passing an account is an 
entirely different matter when 
there is a chance that a third of 
the total may be deducted from 
the salesman’s own commission 
account. A few of the salesmen 
remonstrated, but the reply was 
reasonable: “Well, now, boys, I 
know just how you feel. It’s a 
tough thing to be asked to stand a 
stiff credit loss because the credit 
was unwisely given. That’s why 
the house hires a good credit man 
whose job it is to protect us in 
these matters. Most of these 
credit men are pretty good. Now 
and then they let something get by 
them, but take them all in all, 
they earn their pay. I know it 
would be nice just to do away 
with credit men and go right out 
and give credit as we felt like it. 
But I’ve had to pay a stiff price 
to learn the fallacv of that sort of 
thing. Of course, if any of you 
boys want to buy a little experi- 
ence, the least I can do is to 
agree to stand the gaff with you 
while you are learning. But you 
can’t ask me to pav the whole bill 
for your experience. If I did, the 
experience would hardly help you. 
So I’m willing to stand two-thirds 
if you want to stand the other 
third. If you feel you can’t afford 
to lose $50 or $100 or more, just 
keep in mind that I cannot afford 
it either. Maybe, on _ second 
thought, it might pay to talk 
things over with your credit de- 
partment and study the matter a 
little before just putting your 
O. K. on the order.” 

There is, besides, another angle 
to this credit-man job which the 
salesmen are all too often inclined 
to overlook, but which is tre- 
mendously helpful when the credit 
man makes it part of his job. And 
that is the latter’s ability to de- 
velop good-will for the house by 
teaching the customer how to col- 
lect and how and why to pay his 
own bills promptly. 

Of course, many a house feels 
that if the credit man is away 
from his desk for a day, he is 
wasting the firm’s money, but the 
fact remains that oftentimes a 
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day spent with a few customers 
results in more real good than two 
days spent at the desk. 

A credit man who spends all of 
his time at his desk, doing nothing 
but writing letters asking for 
money, may develop into a highly 
efficient collector of bills, but he 
misses by a long ways the finer 
points of the newer knowledge of 
credit management. A whole book 
might easily be written upon this 
thing which, for want of a better 
phrase, we call the newer knowl- 
edge of credit management. 

There are two distinct groups 
of people who benefit when a firm 
has such a credit man. The first 
is the house which employs him 
and the second is the group of 
customers with whom he comes 
in contact. 


REAL HELP FOR CUSTOMERS 


I know a credit man who takes 
advantage of any and every spare 
afternoon. In fact, he makes such 
a spare afternoon two or three 
. times a month. And on these 
occasions he just slips out and 
chats with customers. He doesn’t 
of necessity go around to the cus- 
tomer who may be behind in his 
payments. Just as often he goes 
to chat with the man who dis- 
counts each bill. He does that to 
get the atmosphere of the success- 
ful merchant. He said to me: 
“If all I do is associate with men 
who can’t or won't pay their bills, 
I'd soon lose my perspective. In 
fact, the biggest mistake a credit 
man can make is to associate only 
with poor-paying concerns and 
have correspondence only with men 
who must be prodded into paying. 
That sort of thing warps the 
viewpoint of the credit man. A 
good credit man must keep his 
vision nicely adjusted. And to do 
that, he should mingle with men 
who pay as well as with men who 
do not.” 

This credit man takes to the 
eustomer the firm’s side of such 
problems as collecting the cash 
discount improperly deducted, 
when that discount amounts to 
just a few cents. He explains to 
the buyer why that buyer cannot 
afford to pass his discount, even if 
he has to borrow money to pay 
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on time. He explains to many , 
buyer how and why to build up ap 
understandable statement which 
the banker can analyze and 
which he can establish a line oj 
credit. And he teaches many g 
customer why it is good business 
so to shape his affairs and get ip 
collections to the end that his 
statement will appear sound in the 
eyes of the banker; not merely in 
order to make a good impression 
upon the banker, but primarily be. 
cause a business which can render 
a good statement is a_ business 
which is on its feet and making 
headway. 

Then, too, he is able to sit down 
and talk over with many a slow 
paying buyer the matter of the 
merchant’s inventory and its rela- 
tion to his inability to pay as he 
should. It is probably true that 
the merchant is doing three-quar- 
ters of his total volume of busi- 
ness with a third of his lines 
Couldn’t He do equally as much 
business on other lines by giving a 
little thought to his ability to sell 
and teaching his clerks to sell and 
thus be in position to cut down 
his inventory? On one afternoon 
and an evening later in the week, 
this individual showed a merchant 
how he could convert $5,000 worth 
of merchandise into cash and keep 
it out of his inventory. And that 
money taken out of slow-moving 
stocks and put into cash enabled 
the merchant to get on a sound 
credit basis without having to re- 
sort to borrowing. 

But in addition to giving out 
useful and helpful data on these 
outside calls, he brings back as 
much as he gave away. He brings 
back a fresh viewpoint—an out- 
side viewpoint—which is tremen- 
dously helpful from the stand- 
point of making letters to the 
trade ring more true and sound a 
finer note of understanding and 
sood-will and friendship. These, 
in short, are some of the things 
which the newer school of credit 
men can and does supply, which 
the salesmen themselves cannot be 
expected to supply. Truly, the 
credit man worthy of the name 
can and does contribute very ma- 
terially to the development of 
business and the firm’s good-will. 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
Advert. WSUNG 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 





‘If you want to know about our work, 


watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
MILLER TIRES 
WALLACE SILVER 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
BONDED FLOORS 
HAVOLINE OIL 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 


Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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Publishers Register 25 
More Slogans 


HERE are now registered in 

the Printers’ Ink Clearing 
House of Advertised Phrases 275 
slogans that are used by publishers. 
Listed following are twenty-five 
publishers’ slogans that were in- 
cluded in the files during the last 
month. (The phrases used by pub- 
lishers are listed separately from 
those used by advertisers.) 


“All the Flexibility of a Newspaper 
with the Coverage of a National Maga- 
sae. * United States Daily, Washington, 


“Always Springfield’s Greatest News- 
paper,” Iilincis State Register, Spring- 
field, 

“Automotive Service Shop Magazine, 
The,” Motor Service, Chicago. 

“Blue Book of the Trade, The,” The 
Tea & Coffee Trade Journal, New York. 

“Community Paper, The,” Review, 
Decatur, Ill. 

“Dominant Newspaper of the Rich 
Montreal and Quebec Province Mar- 
ket, The,” Montreal La Presse, Mont- 
real, Que., Canada. 

“Engineering Journal of the Oil In- 
dustry, The,” Oi Field Engineering, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

“First in the Field,” 
World, New York. 

“Great National Shoe Weekly,” Boot 
and Shoe Recorder, Boston, Mass. 

“Industry’s Medium, The,” Rayon, 


Moving Picture 


Business and _ Technical 
the World in Printing and 
Industries,” Inland Printer, 


A,” Church- 


Cn 
Chica: 

“Liberal Church Journal, 
man, New York. 

“Magazine for Farm and Home, A,” 
The Grain Growers Guide, Winnipeg, 
Man. ., Canada. 

“Magazine for Southern Merchants, 
A,” Merchants Journal and Commerce, 
Richmond, Va. 

“Magazine of Opportunities, The,” 
Money Making, New York. 

“Magazine of the Paper Industry,” 
Paper Trade Journal, New York. 

*Monthly Business Paper for Chain 
Store Executives, A,” Chaim Store Age, 
New York. 

Mm oe oe for the Makers of News- 
meee Fourth Estate, New York. 

Pioneer Farm Journal of Western 
Canada, The,” Nor’ West Farmer, Win- 
nip ‘ Man... Canada. 

referred Position Before a_Pre- 
ims Audience,” United States Daily, 
Washington, D. 

“Published to Promote Good Farming 
and Right Living,” Nor’ West Farmer, 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. - 

“Sim ified Travel ae, The, 
Motor Trips, Hartford, Con ; 

“Trade Authority, The.” “Automobile 
Topics, New York. 

“Weekly Newspaper of Insurance, 
A,” The National Underwriter, New 


York. 
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“World’s 
The,” Tourist, 


Other lists of publishers’ 
slogans were given in Printers’ 
Ink for May 20, 1926, page 161: 
July 8, 1926, page 68 and Aug. 2 
1926, page 88—[Ed. Printers’ 
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Curtis to Address A. B. C 
Publishers 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, president of th. 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadel 
phia, has been added to the list of 
speakers who will appear at the 
luncheon to be given to the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations by the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies on 
October 21 at Chicago. A report on the 
program for this event appeared in last 
week’s issue of Printers’ Inx. 

. Meigs, publisher of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, has also been 
added to the list of speakers. He will 
take the place of Walter Strong. 


Only Tourists’ Magazine 
Los Angeles, Calif 


New Account for 
Hall & Emory 


The Puget Sound Savings and Loan 
Association, Seattle, Wash., has ap 
pointed the Hall & Emory Agency, Inc., 
Seattle advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Pacific Northwest 
newspapers, farm journals and outdoor 
advertising will be used. 


Brass Goods Companies Merge 


The United-Oberndorf Corporation, 
Cleveland, has been formed by the con- 
solidation of the United Brass Manuv- 
facturing Company, Cleveland, and the 
Oberndorf ‘Tanshoturing ‘Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., of plumbers’ 
brass goods. 


maker 


Appoints Hurja-Johnson- 
Huwen 


The Neolite Sign Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of patented moving elec 
tric signs, has appointed Hurja-John 
son-Huwen, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac 
count. Trade papers will be used. 


G. R. Poole with Manning & 
Greene 


George R. Poole has joined the ser 
vice department of Manning & Greene, 
Inc., leveland, commercial art. He 
was formerly with Fuller & Smith, also 
of that city. 


Appoints Cleveland Agency 


The Pope Products Company, Cleve 
land, manufacturer of Ride-Easy ne 
boots, has appointed Oliver M. Byerly, 
Cleveland advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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391,465 


A Gain of 9,460 Copies 


HE AVERAGE net paid daily and Sunday 

circulation of The New York Times, as 
reported to the Post Office Department for the 
six months ended September 30, 1926, was 
391,465 copies—the highest figure ever reported 
by The Times for a corresponding period of 
any year. 
The circulation, as compared with the corres- 
ponding period of last year, shows a gain of 
9,460 copies. 


SIX MONTHS ENDED SEPT. 30, 1926. .. .391,465 
SIX MONTHS ENDED SEPT. 30, 1925. . . .382,005 








Even more significant than the fact that 
the average daily and Sunday circulation 
of The New York Times is greater than that 
of any other standard sized New York 
morning newspaper is the unsurpassed 
high quality of The Times readers. 

The accuracy, the completeness and the 
impartiality of its news have established 
The Times as the preferred newspaper of 
intelligent and thinking readers. 

The Times is advertising leader among 
newspapers in the greatest market in the 
world. In nine months of 1926 The Times 
published 21,821,052 agate lines of adver- 
tising, a new high record, a gain of 1,906,182 
lines over the corresponding period of 
1925, and an excess of 8,132,480 lines over 
the second New York newspaper. This 
great volume of advertisingis of the highest 
quality, for the censorship exercised by 
The New York Times over the advertising 
submitted for its columns excludes fraud- 
ulent and misleading announcements. 


The New York Fimes 
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(OLUMBIA 


The Largest Catholic Magazine in the World 








Returns from a questionnaire mailed to sub- 
scribers show that COLUMBIA has more than 
two and one-half million readers, grouped thus: 


Men 1,211,908 
Women 1,060,420 
Boys under 18 249,980 
Girls under 18 244,336 


TOTAL 2,766,644 
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ore than Seventy Years 
of Reputation” 














REG. U.S. PAT. OFF REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HE Glastenbury Knitting Company, Manu- 
facturer of the famous Glastenbury Knit 
underwear, holds the friendly regard of Knights 
of Columbus families as one of the oldest and 
most consistent advertisers in COLUMBIA. 


Starting more than fifteen years ago in “The 
Columbiad,” the fraternal organ from which 
grew the present general-interest magazine 
COLUMBIA, the merits of Glastenbury products 
have been set forth to our readers in a schedule 
of advertising each year. 


During that period the number of Knights of 
Columbus families has far more than doubled. 
Now the Glastenbury Knitting Company partici- 
pates in the loyalty and receptiveness which 
COLUMBIA inspires in three quarters of a 
million homes. 


The Knights of Columbus 


Publish, Print and Circulate COLUMBIA from 
their own printing plant at New Haven, Connecticut 
Net Paid Circulation 748,305, A. B. C. 

Twelve Months’ Average, Ended June 30th, 1926 

Rastern Office: Western Office: 


D. J. GILLESPIE, Adv. Director J. F. JENKINS, Western Manager 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City 134 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ml. 
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PRINTING. 


of Gvery Description 





From the cheapest high-speed “tonnage” 

job on newspaper stock to the finest of 
de luxe booklets and magazines. From 
100 salesmen’s calling cards to 4,500,000 


catalogs in from one to four colors. 


From the simplest of “straight’’ printing 
to the most comprehensive direct-mail 
advertising campaigns. 


Throughout every department of the 
Isaac Goldmann organization versatility 
is the keynote. 


Every Goldmann representative is a 
“more-than-printing” salesman. He is 
a printing consultant ready to suggest, 
recommend and advise according to 
your knowledge of printing technique. 


IsAAC GOLDMANN 
CoMPANY 


Gstablished 1876 
80 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Jerr 9430 

















Protecting a Postage Outlay of 
$20,000 a Year 


Post Office Has a Plan That Now Permits Precancelled Stamps on First- 
Class Mail 


By Carl Stone Crummett 


Advertising Manager, American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 


j Pay! problems have confronted 

in the handling of our 
postage—how we can best expedite 
our mail to obtain the quickest and 
most efficient service from the 
Post Office Department; and, how 
we can best safeguard our postage 
which amounts to more than 
$20,000 a year. 

Postage stamps are carried in 
our accounting department books 
as cash. The insurance business 
involves a great deal of corre- 
spondence between the companv, 
its representatives and its policy- 
holders which necessitates the use 
of a large amount of postage. 
The Boston Post Office says that 
we are the second largest receiver 


in this city of first-class mail con- 
sistently through the year 
For several years, all of our 


first-class matter, enclosed in 
regular number 10 envelopes has 
been sealed and had postage affixed 
through the use of the machine 
which prints the two-cent permit 
indication on it. This mail is then 
sorted according to the fourteen 
classifications known to the Bos- 
ton Post Office as primary and 
secondary sortings, as follows: 


New York 
Chicago Pennsylvania 
Connecticut Philadelphia 
Maine Rhode Island 
Massachusetts Southern 
New Hampshire Vermont 

New Jersey Western 


Boston 


Letters are faced with the ad- 
dress side up, those in each classi- 
fication being tied in bundles with 
a label reading: 


All for (SOUTHERN) 
From American Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


These bundles are placed in 
sacks and are then taken to the 
post office, where they are thrown 
directly into the sacks which go 


to the proper train. Tests have 
been made which show that a sav- 
ing of from six to forty-eight 
hours has been effected in the de- 
livery of our mail handled in this 
fashion. 

The second factor—that is, the 
safeguarding of postage handled 
through the meter machine, is not 
a factor in this method because we 
send our check, made out to the 
postmaster, with our meter and 
by our messenger to the post 
office and the postmaster advances 
the meter to print as many two- 
cent impressions as the check will 
pay. 

The “American Mutual Maga- 
zine,” our house publication, and 
our Safety Bulletins for posting 
in the plants of our policyholders 
each having a circulation of about 
30,000, are mailed under a printed 
permit. When more than one 
copy of the Bulletin is sent, which 
requires more than one cent pos- 
tage on this third-class matter, we 
have used precancelled stamps of 
the several denominations for 
some time with satisfaction. 

We have been searching for 
some way to safeguard postage 
which we use on first-class matter 
in excess of two cents (two-cent 
matter goes through the meter 
machine). For some time, we 
have been using precancelled 
stamps entirely for parcel post 
and third-class matter when pos- 
tage is in excess of the amount 
called for by the printed permit. 

It is apparent from the pro- 
gram which I have outlined that 
all postage has been safeguarded 
from theft by the use of a meter 
machine, permit postage or pre- 
cancelled stamps, with the excep- 
tion of the first-class matter which 
calls for postage in excess of two 
cents, and as the latter amounts to 
about $7,000 a year in our home 
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office and perhaps nearly as much 
more from a total of more than 
fifty of our district and branch 
offices, careful consideration to 
safeguarding postage is justified. 

On August 7, 1924, the Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General, W. 
Irving Glover, announced condi- 
tions by which the use of pre- 
cancelled postage stamps could be 
used on first-class matter as fol- 
lows: 

“Precancelled postage stamps 
may be used on first-class matter 
by persons and concerns specially 
authorized to use such stamps on 
matter of that class in the manner 
indicated below. Any person de- 
siring to use such stamps on first- 
class matter should file an appli- 
cation with the postmaster at the 
post office of mailing showing the 
average number of pieces to be 
mailed daily, weekly, monthly, 
etc. The application shall be for- 
warded by the postmaster to the 
Third Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Division of Classification. 

“On receipt of the department’s 
authorization the postmaster will 
issue a permit to the applicant to 
use precancelled stamps on first- 
class matter and accept first-class 
mailings bearing such stamps 
under the following conditions: 

“(a) The date of mailing in 
connection with lines similar to 
those used in a cancellation post- 
mark shall be placed by the mailer 
on each piece of first-class matter. 

“(b) To facilitate the handling 
of the matter in the mails, the 
mailer must comply with requests 
of the postmaster for the facing 
and separation thereof into States, 
Cities, etc., and present the matter 
at-such places as the postmaster 
may designate. 

“Postmasters will please bring 
this matter to the attention of all 
persons using uncancelled stamps 
in coils on first-class matter and 
advise them that for their future 
needs the department will, in cases 
where the quantity mailed is suffi- 
cient to make the use of pre- 
cancelled stamps advantageous, 
furnish two-cent  precancelled 
stamps in coils which they may 
use on their first-class matter 
after obtaining permission there- 
for in the manner above set forth, 
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thus expediting the handling oj 
their first-class matter.” 

This plan seemed to offer ; 
complete solution of our problem, 
Accordingly, we secured th 
necessary permit from the Bosto 
Post Office to use precancelled 
stamps on first-class matter, anj 
we have made use of this system 
for some eight months. It proved 
to be a satisfactory solution of ou 
problem, so we have recently ma 
application and have received per- 
mits for the use of precancelled 
stamps on first-class mail in most 
of our branch offices. We expect 
to install this system in one or 
two of our larger offices at first, 
and then if it is found to ex. 
pedite our mail and safeguard our 
postage in those offices as it has 
done in our home office, we shall 
install the system in all of ow 
branch offices where it will be 
practicable and advantageous to 
do so. 

The cost of installing this plan 
is trifling, as it involves only the 
cost of a rubber stamp with 2 
post-mark showing the name of 
the city and State, the date and 
hour, and the seven wavy lines, as 
illustrated below: 


Precancelled stamps may be ob- 
tained in sheets or in coils—there 
is a charge of three cents addi- 
tional per 500 stamps for the coils. 

We are very much pleased with 
the way in which the plan is 
working out. We expect to find 
our branch offices giving more 
careful attention to affixing the 
proper amount of postage to out- 
going mail, because their atten- 
tion is called to the more careful 
handling of mail. We know that 
mail will be received from 
branches earlier than heretofore 
because of tests we have made 
and which we ascribe to the time 
saved in the post office at the 
point of mailing. The plan re- 
moves from the minds of the 
clerks handling mail any sugges- 
tion of temptation for the im- 
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English Physicians 
turn to 


Physical Culture 


“ ANY of the leading medical men of Britain— 
men whose names are famous throughout the 
world—are throwing the whole of their brains and in- 
fluence into a gigantic endeavor to make their country 
into an A-1 nation. And the means they are employ- 
ing and recommending are not drugs—not operations 
—but the simple facts of health which have been 
known to every physical culturist for years. They pin 
their faith to fresh air and exercise, fresh fruit arid 
green vegetables, to Nature’s foods such as milk, but- 
ter, cheese, eggs and honey. . . . Much work will 
have to be done before any tangible results eventuate. 
Much stupidity, ignorance and hostility will have to 
be fought, but the seed is sown and its growth will 
be rapid. Britain may yet be the first nation in 
the world to throw off the shackles of almost uni- 
versal sickness. She may yet transcend all her pre- 
vious triumphs and be known to posterity as the first 
physical culture nation.” 


The above is quoted from a remarkable article in the October 
issue of Physical Culture, by Sir William Arbuthnot Lane, Bart., 
C.B., M.S., F.R.C.S., one of England’s leading medical lumi- 
naries and President of the New Health Society, which has 
adopted physical culture methods in a tremendous campaign 
against ill-health and disease. Read “American Health Methods 
To Cure Sick Britain,” in the October issue of Physical Culture. 


Physical 
Culture 


1926 Broadway New York 
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proper use of postage. Pre- 
cancelled stamps are not accepted 
by mail-order houses in payment 
for merchandise—this we have 
proved by test. Precancelled 
stamps are prohibited by the Post 
Office for use as postage on en- 
velopes which do not have on the 
envelope the name and address of 
the company to whom a permit 
was issued 

While the use of precancelled 
stamps may not completely pre- 
vent the use of postage for per- 
sonal communications, at least 
precancelled stamps do discourage 
such use. 

There are but few other con- 
cerns in the country at this time 
who are using precancelled stamps 
on first-class matter. We believe 
when ‘this plan becomes better 
known, its use will be generally 
employed by large users of pos- 
tage. 


Over the Water and Back 


Canapa Dry Gincer Atz, Inc. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have read Printers’ Ink for such 
a long time that it is difficult for me 
to say exactly when it first came to my 
attention, but it was about fifteen years 
ago and I have been a fairly steady 
reader of it ever since. 

When I was vice-president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of 
Canada, I found it of considerable help. 
When I went to Europe as European 
—, er for the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 

ompany of Akron, Ohio, I had 
_ subscription transferred to London. 
The magazine was always circulated 
throughout the organization and was 
very much appreciated by all the men 
on the other side of the water. 
P. D. Sayvor, 
President. 
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Newspaper Campaign for 
Nu-Lax Chewing Gum 


Application has been made fy 
registration of Nu-Lax as a trais 
mark for a_ chewing gum laxative, 
made by the Nu-Lax Products C ompany, 
Inc., Scranton, Pa. A_ newspaper cam 
paign is being planned which will 
enlarged to keep pace with the distriby. 
tion of this product. 

Cargar has fotned the » 
Lax company as general manager, 
was recently sales and advertising man 
ager of the Munyon Remedy Compan, 
Scranton. 


F. L. Hadley with “America 


Legion Monthly” 

Fred L. ree formerly on tk 
Western staff of the Chilton-Class Py 
lications, representing Motor Age, Mo 
tor World Wholesale, and the Aut» 
mobile Trade Journal, has joined th 
Western staff of The ” American Legion 
Monthly. He will cover the Ohio ter 
ritory. 


New Fiction Magazine 
Published 


The Zest Publishing Corporation, 
New York, has published the first is 
sue of Zest, a new monthly fiction 
magazine. Robert Thomas Hardy is 
president of the company. 

H. Baker, Jr., is vice-president ani 
treasurer, and L. R. Englander is 
secretary. 


Appoints Chicago Agency 
The Reinhard Brothers Company, 
Minneapolis, radio distributor, lus 
placed its advertising account wit 
Auspitz-Lee-Harvey, hicago advertis 
ing agency. A newspaper campaign i 
being plan 


Joins Montreal Publisher 

J. B. Bennett has joined the Montrel 
office of the Thomas Skinner Publis 
ing Company. He was previously wit 
Fraser’s Trade Directories, also 
Montreal. 





September Chain-Store Sales 


September 
Company 1926 
W. Woolworth 


McCrory Stores. je 
Childs Company 
Hartman Corporation... 
David Pender 
Metropolitan 


Neisner Bros 


Fanny Farmer 275,833 


September % 
1925 Gain 1926 
$19,339,192 $18, 12, 308 6.6 $164,949,506 a 036,611 57 
8,316,967 27.7 73,106,8 »450, j 


9 Months 


9 ae 
1925 _ Gaia 


76,875,813 
38,173, 249 
33,118,950 
21,955,166 
21,708,426 
19,166,425 
14,121,263 


18,589,791 181 
18,847,378 151 
17,710,547 82 
10,870,172 299 
5,881,338 302 
5,218,566 304 
4,099,347 454 
3,818,084 148 
2,462,427 154 
1,554,343 599 


2, 226, 143 1,667,783 334 
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|F Chicago Elevated Advertising 
only sells your product to the 
train guard 


IT PAYS FOR ITSELF, 


and your sales message before 
an additional million-a-day 
passengers 


IS DELIVERED GRATIS, 


® 


CHICAGO ELEVATED ADVERTISING CO. 
509 South Franklin Street aes 
Chicago, II. 
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We'd Like To See 
Your lowa Salesman 


Our latch string is always out to your salesmen. 
Whether you are advertising or not, consider this a 
personal invitation for your men to avail themselves 
of the services of our merchandising department. 


We'll supply them with accurate, up-to-the-minute 
route lists of Des Moines grocers and druggists. 
There is no charge for this service. We will also 
help them arrange the most advantageous routes 
for covering the dealers in the important surround- 
ing territory. Lists of dealers in all principal lines 
for every Iowa postoffice are available. 


Another service is the names and addresses of all 
Iowa jobbers in all lines from Keokuk to Sioux City. 


If your salesman is covering Iowa for the first time, 
we can help him get maximum results and conserve 
his time. Contact with many advertising and sales 
campaigns has given this department a fund of 
worth while information on the Iowa market. 


Possibly the problem of installing window displays troubles you. 
We have solved this for others, probably we can help you. 


We'd like you and your salesmen to think of this 
newspaper organization as “your friend in Iowa.” 


Che Des Moines — 
gisker and Cribune 


175,000 DAILY 150,000 SUNDAY 
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HAT the General 

Outdoor Advertising 

Company, Inc., is in 
poster advertising — Electro- 
graph is in the field of dealer. 
to-consumer Direct Mail. 


Electrograph service is two-fold 
—mechanicaland professional. 
Mechanically, batteries of 
patented equipment turn out 
multiple letters and mailing 
pieces, each perfectly localized 
and individualized. Profes- 
sionally, Electrograph service 
is complete—marketing coun- 
sel,layout,copy,art . . . backed 
by years of practical applica- 
tion. Direct mail—to the con- 
sumer—through the dealer— 
for the factory. 


THE ELECTROGRAPH COMPANY 
Home Office: 725 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 





Created DIRECT=MAIL Levaized 


Individualized 
Distributed 


In Illinois, Electrograph Advertising Service, Inc., Chicago 
is licensed to operate under Electrograph patents. 





The Textile Industry Is Not an 
Advertising Novice 


Thirty Years Ago There Were a Number of Large Textile Advertisers 


By C. L. Cushing 


Of the Economist Group 


[X these columns on August 5 
I questioned the propriety of 
Printers’ INK taking a skeptical 
attitude toward the then newly 
formed Cotton Textile Institute.* 
I suggested that if the textile in- 
dustry was the low end of adver- 
tising, it might be the fault of 
advertising rather than of textiles. 
The paragraph which focused my 
attention on this subject appeared 
on page 181 of Printers’ Ink, 
July 8, and read in part, as fol- 
lowt : 

7 The cotton industry has never 
been disposed to give advertising any 
nsideration whatsoever. On those 
rare occasions when advertising has 
me up for discussion it has received 
pretty short shrift. 


In Printers’ InK of September 
16, John R. Rutherford questioned 
my view that the textile industry 
was the low end of advertising. 
He cited a number of “good” tex- 
tile campaigns now running and 
referred me to the history of tex- 
tile advertising. 

To three-fourths of the men 
close to the textile industry “tex- 
tiles” mean fabrics before they 
ire made into form utilities such 
iks and suits, sheets, hosiery, 
underwear, etc. The term is 
loosely used. But in everyday 
conversation “textiles” mean fabric 
only, whether cotton, silk, wool, 
a rayon or combinations of 
these. 

While the Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute is composed of manufacturers 
of cotton fabric, many of these 
manufacturers also produce other 
fabrics and many of the control 
men in this group also operate in 
the wool group. So I was speak- 


~] 
as ClO 


! The Poor Textile Industry,” 
5, 1926, page 99. 
tton Beate Advertising,” July 8, 
é ge 181. 
lextile Mills That Point the Adver- 
Way to the Industry,’”’ September 
6, page 141. 


ing of the textile manufacturing 
industry as an advertiser. 

However, to cite present cam- 
paigns or only the campaigns of 
the last five years is missing the 
real issue. dvertising has just 
about thirty years of textile adver- 
tising, or the absence of it, to 
answer for. The historian of this 
industry, if he knew the facts, 
could never accuse textiles of 
being a piker in advertising. Going 
back to the time when the first 
national advertising on textiles, 
including consumer effort, made 
its appearance, we find that this 
industry spent vast sums, as adver- 
tising appropriations were judged 
at the time. 

Distinction should be made be- 
tween advertising which succeeds 
and advertising which advertising 
men succeed in selling to the ad- 
vertiser. It cost textiles many 
millions to learn that, due to mar- 
keting conditions and product- 
nature, a fabric brand could not be 
“household-worded” by the same 
methods which had popularized 
drug sundries. 

About 1900, some of the largest 
textile manufacturers began to 
take national advertising in adult 
doses. But within the next fifteen 
years, most of this advertising had 
disappeared, leaving textiles bitter 
against advertising. Recently, the 
tide began to return and national 
advertising began to be more in- 
telligently applied to this difficult 
subject. Those close to textiles 
can see that textile advertising is 
recovering from the black eye re- 
ceived in the 1900-1915 period. 
That is why I was surprised to 
find the advertising world in- 
clined to snicker at the Cotton 
Textile Institute. 

How much does an industry 
have to spend in various forms of 
advertising before it: deserves a 
social nod from the advertising 
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brotherhood? An. advertiser may 
spend $1,000,000 a year today 
without getting much attention. 
But consider what $1,000,000 
meant fifteen to twenty years ago, 
even when stretched over a five- 
to ten-year period! 

You ask me to consult the files 
of the consumer and _ business 
press, Mr. Rutherford. I had al- 
ready done that. But I consulted 
the files over a thirty-year period 
and not merely for five years back. 
Let us not confuse the issue by 
taking only part of the picture. 

And, Mr. Schoolmaster, was the 
American Printing Company giv- 
ing advertising “short shrift” 
when it advertised heavily to the 
consumer for four years beginning 
in 1902? Did A. G. Hyde & Co. 
“give advertising any considera- 
tion” when it spent a million dol- 
lars on “Hyde-Grade”? How 
about Wamsutta (not now, but 
years ago) and Arlington Mills, 
American Woolen Company, U. S. 
Worsted Company, Herbert Led- 
erer, H. B. Claflin (Bontex), 
B. B. & R. Knight (Fruit-o’-the- 
Loom), Clarence Whitman, Bur- 
ton Brothers, Passaic Mills, 
Barnaby Manufacturing Company, 
Benns Brothers, Merrimac Mfg. 
Co., Bedford Mills and Berkeley 
Mills, etc., etc.? 

For example, the files of a lead- 
ing woman’s magazine between 
1906 and 1916 show that eighty 
fabric manufacturers used a grand 
total of 145,096 lines, but the 
mortality of these advertisers was 
as follows: 


arate | years Number “ advertisers 
1 


9 1 
8 3 
7 1 
6 6 
5 3 
4 9 
3 9 
2 17 
1 


29 
80 


Some few of these advertisers, 
true, stuck to their guns right 
through all this period. Some of 
them, after leaving advertising flat 
for a period, have started up again 
on a more safe and sane basis 
and give every indication of be- 
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coming permanent users of adver. 
tising. But the majority of them 
are still missing at roll call. 

Of course textiles can be adver. 
tised successfully, but not in the 
same way, in the same length oj 
time, for the same money, as other 
products. They can be advertised 
successfully to the consumer jp 
magazines, newspapers, and so on, 
They can be advertised success. 
fully to the retailer in the business 
press, with reflex action upon the 
wholesale and garment manufac. 
turing group, as the case may bk. 
But all the merchandising and 
advertising factors must be in a 
position of working balance and 
the various steps must be timed 
and placed with care. 

At the present time, advertising 
is admittedly operating in low 
gear in the vast textile industry, 
an industry which dwarfs all but 
a few others in size. The greatest 
capital investment and therefore 
the greatest advertising buying 
power rests with the manufac- 
turers who turn out the fabric 
which forms the basis of all dry 
goods and ready to wear. During 
all this time there has been 
nothing basically wrong with 
advertising. When called upon to 
do so, the consumer publications 
placed the advertising before the 
consumer and the business publica- 
tions placed the advertisement be- 
fore the retailer. The grief is 
that over a period of thirty years 
these textile manufacturers have 
bought so little advertising, in 
view of their vast buying power, 
and have bought so little that was 
successful, in comparison with 
advertising in other industries. 
The raspberry, however, belongs 
on the advertising man rather 
than the textile man. 


Silverware Account to Calkins 
& Holden 


The Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen Co, 
Springfield, Mass., manufacturer of ster- 
ling silverware, has placed its advertis 
ing account with Calkins & Holden, Inc., 
New York, 


Noble K. Jones, recently with the 
Harrison-Guthrie Agency, Minneapolis, 
has joined the sales staff of the Har- 
rison & Smith Co., Minneapolis, printing. 
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“| Over a BILLION 
“ DOLLARS to Spend 


er in 


a In~x 


ICCess- 


o« {| Oklahoma 


1ufac- 
iy be The Most Prosperous State in 
and ° 
in a the Nation Today 
> and 
timed The people of Oklahoma have over a Billion Dollars to 
be spend . . . $1,167,222,000 to be exact . . . asa result 
tising of their agricultural, mineral and manufacturing production 
low for the year, according to the state board of agriculture. 
istry, , P 
1 but The State is Wealthy! 
atest The income tax for the State of Oklahoma, year ending June 
Store 30, 1926, amounted to $15,788,615.86, according to government 
ae reports. A gain of 61 per cent. Income tax is a true gauge 
—_ of prosperity. 
abric 
ba The State is Prosperous! 
The business condition map in the October number of “The 
with Nation’s Business” shows practically all of Oklahoma in the 
n to white area ef good business. 
‘the Business is Good! 
ica- The “Magic Empire,” key market of Oklahoma, is the center 
be- of the state’s wealth, population, resources and prosperity. 
is If you would share in the Billion Dollar production income 
ears of Oklahoma, the “Magic Empire” is the logical market for 


ave concentration. 


Share in This Business! 

For entrance and distribution you'll need only the Tulsa 
World . . . only through the Tulsa World can you gain 
influence and coverage. It is the newspaper of the “Magic 
Empire.” 


TULSA» WOR 


Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspaper 


Morning Evening Sunday 


The newspaper that made the “Magic Empire” Oklahoma’s greatest+ 
market unit 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
The Ford-Parsons Co. Bryant, Griffith & Brunson Davies, Dillon and Kelly 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 9 Bast 4ist St., New. York 707 Land Bank Bidg. 
58 Sutter St, San Francisco 201 Devonshire St., Boston Kansas City, Mo. 
Walton Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 








Don’t Tie the Hands of the Artist 


If He Wants to Make, for Example, Some Startling Pictorial Compari- 
sons, Let Him Do It 


By W. Livingston Larned 


N a recent advertisement for 
Reading wrought iron pipe, the 
illustration featured a man’s hand 
holding a rust-scarred safety- 


razor blade up to a_ headline, 
which read: 
Warning !” 

Below, an enclosed wash illus- 


Let’ This Be a Warning 


“Let This Be a 


tration disclosed a 
man and wife seated 
at a breakfast table. 
The overhead piping 
had gone wrong and 
a stream of water 
leaked down, much to 
their surprise and 
chagrin. But why the 
razor blade as _ the 
emphasized pictorial 
motif ? 

It’s really quite 
simple when you read 
the first few lines of 
text. 

“Remember the 
other morning when 
you picked up that 
razor blade which you 
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different from the _ illustration 
which features a comparison that 
is terribly forced. 

It is by no means easy to illus- 
trate or to describe the vital im- 
portance of sufficient fire-surface 
in the construction of a modern 
heating plant. Words clutter the 
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had neglected to wipe 
dry? Remember the 
rust spots on it? That 
shows you how quick- 
ly just a few drops 
of water will cause 
steel to corrode. You 
would hardly select 
that material for your 
water pipes, would 
you? 

“Yet, on account of 
false ideas of econ- 
omy, thousands of 
feet of steel pipe are used every 
year. Some people learn, only after 
an unfortunate experience with a 
succession of leaks, ruined wall- 
paper, plaster and furniture, that 
wrought iron is the one really 
economical pipe material.” 

The point is made and the com- 
parison drawn without effort. 
Anyone can “get it.” There is no 
forced argument and no far- 
fetched illustration. This is quite 


/ 


READING PIPE 


GENUINE WROUGHT IR 


THIS COPY SUCCESSFULLY TIES UP A RAZOR BLADE ANI 


WATER PIPES 


page in the attempt and diagram- 
matic drawings of the interior of 
the device help very little. People 
do not seem to want to take the 
time to study them out. 

_ The H. B. Smith Company be- 
lieves that one of its most im- 
portant advertising arguments is 
to elaborate this general thought: 
“Only so much heat can be ab- 
sorbed by the fire surface of a 
boiler. If you liberate from your 
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Again we take pleasure 
in calling atténtion to the 


Growing Popularity of 
The Baltimore News 


September 1926* showed 
an increase in circulation 
of 22,953 net paid daily 
over September 1925 — 


©@O si OO (ae Os—“‘iét OH 
°[@O Ci OONs—(iti OT—“iéi OH 


September 1926 showed 
an increase of 39,404 agate 
lines of local advertising 
over September, 1925. 


Draw Your Own Conclusions! 


* Average net paid daily 
Circulation for September, 1926 


126,252 
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“In. SEATTLE 


— business executives direct 55,000 workers in 15 
factories, representing almost one-third of the enti 
industrial activities of a state which leads the wo 

in the manufacture of shingles, packs 288,000,00 
cans of salmon a year, and saws 6,239,000,000 bo 

feet of lumber annually. They control the produ 
tion of $340,000,000 worth of goods annually-a 
increase of 980%, in 15 years. 


Seattle is the trading and industrial center of ani 
portant and rapidly growing market of richest pos 
bilities for advertisers to Business. 
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This is the seventh of a series of advertisements giving 
analyses of circulation in typical cities. If you 
missed the first six analyses, write for copies today! 


hd in this rapidly. growing industrial center, 80.1% 
the circulation of mxgécintgsospas is among the ex- 


tives who control policies and purchases. 


Advertising and — Managers 
PROPRIETARY a ten 
Comptrollers, 4 and 


sidents 
ce-Presidents 
teasurers 
cretaries of Corporations 
Cashiers 





OPERATIVE EXECUTIVES 


| Managers and Assistant 
General Managers 


1 
berintendents and General Foremen 107 





—_ OL TOY i £._ 
vvorK The MAGAZINE of BUSINESS | cuicaco 
I 
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fuel more heat per minute than 
you have fire surface to absorb, 
the excess heat units go merrily 
up the chimney—a waste of ex- 
pensive fuel. You need fire 
surface.” 


Well and good, but this leavés- 


much to be desired *in..the’ mattef 
of visualizing the idea. : 
Therefore, generous space .is de- 
voted to a drawing of 
a water tap, a: funnel 
thrust into the ‘neck 
of a bottle. Although 
the bottle isnot as 
yet filled, water 


is 
overflowing down the Wh 


does this 


unne 9 
overflow! 
‘HE anreer 2 umpe—More 


sides. These details\are 
‘superimposed  agairist 
a vivid black back» 
ground, and the pic- 
ture is unusual and 
interesting. 

“Why does _ this 
funnel overflow?” the 
headline inquires of 
the reader. “The an- 
swer is simple—more 
water is flowing in at 
the top than can pos- 
sibly flow out through 
the narrow neck of 
the funnel at the bot- 
tom. 
this kindergarten prob- 
lem affect your com- 
fort and purse? Be- 
cause this simple il- 
lustration, applied to 
the field of heating, 
gives an accurate an- 
swer to the important 
problem, ‘How to re- 


than can i 
the narrow 
the botrom.” 
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happiness. “The trouble we hay 
always experienced in advertising 
shoes which are constructed 4. 
entifically,” said -#~ manufacturer, 
“is .t@impress men with the rej 


. truth, They refuse, apparently, to 


take this subject of shoes ¢. 


wriously. If a pair of shoes look 


well on their feet, that is all they 
ask. 


But how does this kindergartes: 
problem affect your comfort and 
purse? Because this simple illus 
tration, applied to the field of 
HEATING, gives ws an accurate 
answer to the impo 


rtant problem, 
“How to reduce the Cost of Heat- 


The neck of a funnel corresponds 
to the Fire Surface of a Boiler- 


- | + — hale 


But how does Systems 


he het 
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t 
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duce the cost of heat- 
ing.’ Only a certain 
amount of water can 
flow through the neck 
of a funnel in a given 
length of time. To let in more 
water than can pass through is 
waste.” 

The comparison is entirely logi- 
cal. It makes an exceedingly tech- 
nical point comparatively easy to 
understand, and yet does it in a 
way that does not give the im- 
pression of straining for an effect. 

It is not easy, in an illustration, 
to picture to the average man how 
much he uses his feet, in a busi- 
ness day, and how important,a part 
they play in success, @fficierity’ and 


THE ARTIST HAS SUCCEEDED IN MAKING A TECHNICAL 
POINT INTERESTING WITH THIS LOGICAL COMPARISON 


“Tt was this acknowledged sales 
resistance and argument-indiffer- 
ence which prompted us to change 
entirely our method of copy writ- 
ing and illustrating. Something 
more strenuous was necessary.” 

Which brings to mind a new 
illustration for Cantilever shoes. 
It is the newer idea in compelling 
more careful consideration for a 
product ordinarily not analyzed 
from every angle by the prospect. 
Two prize-fighters face each other 
iitthe ring, at a tense moment. 
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They are agile on their feet, the 
referee watching every move of 
their catlike maneuvers. “Foot- 
work—” says the headline; “every 
man is in the ring from morning 
till night. 

“An athlete in the ring, on the 
baseball diamond or on the grid- 
iron is no better than his feet. 
Footwork is vital to him. For if 
his feet fail he cannot play the 
game. The same is true of the 
man who just fights the daily 
battle. Footwork is part of every 
man’s job. Most men take more 
steps than they realize, thousands 
of steps every day. And don’t 
know that their lagging energy 
may be due to their shoes. It is 
just as necessary that a business 
or professional man should have 
the right kind of shoes to help him 
through the day as it is for an 
athlete to have special shoes to 
win his game.” 

One way of picturing engine 
power is to show an automobile 
speeding up a mountainside. This 
idea has been employed until it is 
an old, old story. The new license 
in imaginative advertising says: 
“It is not necessary to be painfully 
literal. Look around you and find 
apt comparisons. Where else does 
power express itself? Your job 
is accomplished when your illus- 
tration visualizes power.” 


SYMBOLS OF POWER 


Ten years ago, it would not have 
occurred to the advertiser to pic- 
ture giant waves beating helplessly 
against the rock foundation of a 
lighthouse, or Niagara’s thunder- 
ing volume as it crashed down into 
the mist and spume of* the river. 
Yet both are true symbols of 
great power, as surely and as 
graphically visualized as is possible 
on any canvas. The point seems to 
he that more latitude of idea must 
be granted; more imagination is 
required. The literal picture which 
is chained to the product is by no 
means the best, as applied to our 
present generation of prospects. 

As a small pictorial feature of 
a Murphy varnish advertisement 
there was used a simple drawing 
of a horseshoe, an object as ap- 
parently far removed from the 
product itself as might be found. 
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But the advertiser desired to con- 
vey a certain idea, as follows: 

“You know the old jingle, ‘For 
want of a nail, a shoe was lost.’ 
Put off painting the car, and soon 
you'll feel you'll want to trade 
it in. You won’t get as much for 
it as you would if it looked as good 
as it actually is.” 

People might note, with indif- 
ference, the small nameplate on a 
telephone receiver, under-estimat- 
ing its true importance and signifi- 
cance. But Western Electric ad- 
vertising discovers a way to stress 
the point. There are companion 
reproductions of the telephone in- 
strument and a very rare old sil- 
ver cup by Lamerie, dated 1742, 
and bearing the accredited hall- 
mark of that. period and the 
maker. By this comparison, the 
manufacturer suggests the wisdom 
of giving proper consideration to 
any product’s “hallmark.” They 
are as vital today as ever they 
were on masterpieces of old. 

It is not easy, either, to describe 
or picture the mechanical prin- 
ciples of certain products, but it 
can be done, in the new way, by 
drawing parallels and ‘giving per- 
fectly obvious comparisons. For 
example, there is a sharp contrast 
between a spirited battle scene 
based on the Great War, as a 
field-gun goes into action against 
the enemy, and a Houdaille Shock- 
Absorber. An illustration pictur- 
ing the two represents the adver- 
tiser’s earnest attempt to illustrate 
the principles of his product and 
the connection and use of the ma- 
terial is far more legitimate than 
a casual critic might take for 
granted: 

“It was Maurice Houdaille, of 
Paris, France, who, as co-worker 
in the invention of the hydraulic 
recoil mechanism of the famous 
French ‘35’ made possible the 
greatest field gun of the World 
War. And it was this same mas- 
ter engineer who, in 1909, applied 
this identical hydraulic shock- 
absorbing principle to the auto- 
mobile.” 

In an endeavor to impress both 
husband and wife with the fact 
that oil-burning heat plants are 
the modern idea, and that when 
the old-style furnace is used the 
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EAR the rumble of his coach. There he goes pelting dom 
/ / sandy roadway or across the ftinty stretches of the Stone ki 
Valley. It is “the old man” —the private owner of 
eighty miles of highway leveled and drained under his direction and 
his own capital. He is making his periodic rounds of the toll how 
collecting the interest on his investment. 


But — that was in the day of privately-owned roads wt 
Tennessee was an infant state in the Union. Is it a pil 
ure that still lingers in the memory of space-buyers tt 
who, immured in the fastnesses of lower Manhattan, mil 
up their lists for a modern merchandising effort in' 
New South? 
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TopayY, across shining highways, the city of 
Memphis draws toll from an empire that 


tions three states. 

hireds of miles of new concrete or hard surfaced highways have been added 
he other multiple miles of road that traverse the southwestern quarter of 
nessee, the upper half of Mississippi and the eastern quarter of Arkansas, 
form the Tri-State Empire, dominated by Memphis. 

¢ the days of Reconstruction Memphis has won its independence from King 
on. A multiplicity and diversification of industry make this rich area fertile 
nd for selling campaigns whether cotton is high or low. 


erve the diversification in this partial list of Memphis products: 


Hardwood Lumber and Forest Products Steel and Iron Products 
Cottonseed Products Flour and Meal 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals Candies, Syrups, Beverages 


h a weekly payroll of $1,867,760, Memphis leads in trade volume eight of the 
or cities of the South. 


New South finds its brightest example in the Memphis territory. 
you are planning a national campaign let us help you with new facts about 


New South. 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


THE JOHN BUDD Co. 


National Advertising 
gg gg 


New York Chicago 
St.Louis San my a 


Memphis 


the Brightest Spot in the New South / 
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woman of the household is liter- 
ally compelled to make a drudge 
of herself, while her husband is 
away, Oil-O-Matic advertising il- 
lustrations always carry, some- 
where, the “shadow of the coal 
shovel” which is a symbol of 
furnace-feeding difficulties. 

Surely this is a more dramatic 
concept, for illustrative purposes 
and for continuity, than a season 
of pictures of women nutting coal 
into a heating plant in the base- 
ment. For one thing, it permits 
of a wide range of backgrounds 
and situations. For instance, the 
husband and wife, seated in a box, 
at the theatre, are confronted by 
that inevitable shadow, as an ex- 
ample. The artist can “climb out 
of the basement.” 

It is not true that Hassler 
Shock Absorbers are used on 
Blimps, but this does not prevent 
the advertiser from portraying, in 
a beautiful and artistic manner, a 
giant dirigible, as it glides from 
its shed, noiselessly and without 
effort. 

“Smooth going. The marvel of 
a great silver ship, lighter than 
air, slipping silently out of her 
hangar and away into the im- 
measurable blue. Unthinkable! 
Yes. But no more so than your 
motor car rolling quietly out of its 
garage and off, whithersoever, to 
your heart’s desire. Both are 
miracles—both masterful answers 
of science to this insatiable, new- 
day demand for limitless travel, 
super-comfort .and for smooth 
going.” 

Do not tie the hands of the art- 
ist who illustrates the campaign 
by asking him to be literal. The 
proper use of comparisons may 
mean the difference between a se- 
ries of poorly executed drawings 
and illustrations which compel 
attention. 


R. H. Smith Joins Moser & 


Cotins 

Robert Hall Smith has been appointed 
manager of the production department 
of Moser & Cotins, Utica, N. Y., adver- 
tising agency. He had been assistant 
manager of the production department 
of The Blackman Company, Inc., New 
York, for the last six years and for- 
merly was with Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 


Oct. 14, 19% 


S. C. Stewart to Head 


Western Council 

S. C. Stewart, of the Stewart-Dayis 
Advertising Agency, Chicago, has been 
elected chairman of the Western Coy. 
cil of the American Association of Aq. 
vertising Agencies for the coming yezr, 
He will succeed Henry D. Sulcer, of 
Vanderhoof & Company. PF 

Heber H. Smith, of The Green, Fy. 
ton, Cunningham Company, was electej 
vice-chairman and D., Warner, of 
the Mason Warner Company, wa 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

The board of governors will include: 
J. A. Dickson, Mitchell-Faust Adver. 
tising Company; P. V. Troup, Lord & 
Thomas and Logan; H. T. Stanton, J. 
Walter Thompson Company, and Mr, 
Sulcer. 

The new officers will take over the 
administration of the council following 
the annual meeting of the association 
which is to be held at Washington on 
October 26 and 27. 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Coast Dry Battery Company 


An advertising campaign is in prep- 
aration, featuring the radio batteries 
made by The Coast Dry Battery Com. 
pany, Seattle, Wash. Radio pages in 
Pacific Coast newspapers will be used 
for this campaign. Ryan-Milne-Gibson, 
Inc., advertising agency, also of Seattle, 
will direct this campaign. 


Betty Lee Dress Account for 
Foote & Morgan 
H. K. Jacobs & Company, Inc., New 


York, manufacturer of Betty Lee 
dresses and sportswear, has appeinted 
Foote & Morgan, Inc., New York aé- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis 
ing account. 


E. K. Nolden with Allied 


Newspapers 
E. K. Nolden, formerly with Asia 
and at one time with Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, has joined the Chicago staff of 
Allied Newspapers, Inc., publishers’ 
representative. 


With “Monument and 


Cemetery Review” 
Theodore B. Metzger, formerly ad 
vertising manager of the Buffalo,, N.Y. 
Chamber of Commerce, has been made 
advertising manager of the Monument 
and Cemetery Review, also of Buffalo. 


A. H. Miller Joins Loomis- 


Potts Agency 
A._H. Miller, formerly copy chief of 
the Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, 
Kansas_ City, Mo., has joined the 
Loomis-Potts Advertising Company, also 
of that city, in a similar capacity. 
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Sales 


to the 150,000 ultimate consumers 


in the prosperous New England 
territory of The Pawtucket Times 
are, of course, dependent on 
adequate advertising support. 


As no other newspaper has any appreciable cir- 
culation among these 30,000 homes, it naturally 
follows that advertising to be efficient must be 
placed in the only newspaper covering this 


section of Rhode Island. 


The Pawtucket Times 


Six Months Ending September, 1926 
Net Paid 2 Daily 
Circulation e Average 


Providence merchants point the way for 
intelligent national advertising by their 
choice of the Pawtucket Times as their 
chief advertising medium in addition to 
one Providence paper. 


National Representatives: 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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Criaupe C. Hopkins 
now associated with 


KLING-GIBson ComPpANY 


Mr. Hopkins has long been considered one of the out- 
standing authorities in advertising. He has spent 35 
years in the vortex of advertising, including 17 years a 
copy-head of Lord & Thomas and for a number of 
years as its president. 


* . 2% * * 


He has written and directed a vast volume ot adver- 
tising, largely on enterprises which stand today among the 
leading advertising successes. He is the author of nv- 
merous books on the subject of advertising, among which 
is “Scientific Advertising,” which has been translated 
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into many languages. He aiso wrote “Safe Advertising,” 
“Money Makers,” etc. 
a 


* ; * * 

By writings, speeches and example, Mr. Hopkins has 
for many years been the leading advocate of traced ad- 
vertising, the chief opponent of all guesswork. He stands 
for the utmost efficiency in advertising—feeling one’s 
way—comparing ads and methods by known results— 
learning the cost per customer and the sale per customer 
—letting the thousands decide what the millions will do 
before proceeding far. 

ok ok ok ok 

By countless demonstrations he has proved that adver- 
ising based on mere opinion involves enormous waste. 
His writings tell how anyone can prove it. 


* * * * 


His success has come through avoiding mistakes, and 
developing the maximum selling power, through accur- 
ate tests and comparisons. Thus he has shown a large 
number of advertisers how to multiply results. 


* * * * 


Mr. Hopkins will be glad to discuss these principles 
with present and prospective advertisers without obliga- 
tion. And any advertiser will profit greatly by such 


an invitation. 
A New Pamphlet 


We have just issued a new booklet by Mr. Hopkins— 
“Taking the Guess Out of Advertising.” It deals in detail 
with his latest conclusions and methods and illustrates 
them by examples. Advertisers will find in this pamphlet 
amine of valuable suggestions, based on vast experience. 
May we mail it to you—free? 


Kling-Gibson 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE + CHICAGO 


Advertising 





These Specialty Shops Are Giving 
the Department Stores a Battle 


They Are Advertising Co-operatively in Newspapers and Are Develop. 
ing Other Plans Designed to Keep Them in the Running 


Te small specialty merchants 
of metropolitan cities frequently 
find their calls for public patron- 
age often go unheard due to lack 
of distinctiveness or volume, and 
that the lion’s share of the business 
goes to the towering department 
stores with their mass 
appeal and massed 
advertising. Realizing 
this state of affairs, 
and believing that the 
small .specialty store 
has a definite place to 
fill in the modern 
scheme of distribu- 
tion, a group of en- 
terprising merchants 
of Portland, Oreg., 
has tackled the job 
of bringing the spe- 
cialty store into its 
own. The vehicle is 
an organization called 
the Greater Portland 
Association, with over 
100 participating mem- 
bers, representing vir- 
tually all classes of 
specialty retailers, and 
multiple representa- 
tion for each class, 
whether selling ser- 
vice or merchandise. 

The published prin- 
ciples and purposes 
of the organization 
are as follows: 

1. To promote good- 
will and business for 
and between specialty merchants. 

2. To show to employees of the 
specialty merchants that their in- 
terests lie in the promotion of the 
business of the specialty stores. 

3. To sell to owners of Portland 
property the thought that their 
prosperity is greatly influenced by 
the prosperity of the specialty mer- 
chants. 

4. To use all lawful methods to 
advise the public that there are 
many specialty merchants worthy 
of their patronage, and to ask that 


they patronize these worthy shops, 
In so far as possible, to in- 
fluence specialty merchants to the 
belief that good-will, unselfish 
service, mutual helpfulness and or. 
ganized effort will bring rewards 
both certain and adequate. 


How much easier it is to buy In 
Portland’s Specialty Stores 





t 


rn to trade with the Specialty Stores! 


») Learn t ; 
Ma r. 
2D: oD) OI -+ Ot} Gl 9-4" 


Sponsored by Specialty Stores of Portland Q' 


THE PRICE APPEAL IS AVOIDED IN THIS SERIES OF 
CO-OPERATIVE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 


It will be seen by the foregoing 
that the program of the Greater 
Portland Association is essentially 
educational, and that it has two 
major aspects—to develop public 
interest in the specialty store and 
to stimulate an interest among the 
specialty merchant and his em- 
ployees in their own business. 

The first of these aims is ac- 
complished through a_ pretentious 
program of institutional advertis- 
ing in the daily newspapers of the 
city. Full-page advertisements are 
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ysed. These advertisements em- 
phasize that price is not the sole 
measure of value. The messages 
are run once a week in all of the 
city dailies. 

“Patronize the Specialty Store,” 
is the slogan about which the cam- 
paign is woven, but more significant 
is the fact that the public is not 
only advised to patronize the 
specialty store, but that this sug- 
gestion is backed by convincing 
reason-why copy. 

Here is a typical copy argument: 


To make a woman more beautiful is 
the work of a specialist. To make an 
individual stand out distinctively as a 
well-groomed man or woman—this is 
the function of the specialty store. 

The specialty store does more than 
merely sell merchandise—it specializes in 
a single line that it may learn to 
better apply the things you buy. This 
3 the art of properly fitting and selling 
goods to the type and color and tem- 
perament of the individual. 


The price appeal is never made, 
but the economy of well-selected, 
quality merchandise is emphasized 
in this manner : 


Get acquainted with the men who 
own Portland’s specialty shops. Place 
yourselves in their hands—use the 
knowledge of color and type and 
fashion that has taken them from the 
clerk stage—has made them specialty 
merchants—waiting to serve and indi- 
vidualize you. 

One dress that makes you stand out 
as an individual—one pair of shoes that 
make your feet distinctive—one hat 
that brings out your charm, your per- 
sonality—one piece of furniture that 
commands attention—one item of this 
type is worth a dozen bought just 
because it was “cheap.” 

[he specialty merchant is your ser- 
vant—cultivate his acquaintance—place 
your budget in his hands and note the 
economy in the end. 


On the same day in which the 
big co-operation advertisement is 
run, the member merchants go into 
the display columns of the news- 
papers with their own advertise- 


ments. As a further tie-up, many 
of the merchants cut out the big 
joint advertisement and put it in 
their windows alongside a copy of 
their own advertisement. Some 
merchants have painted the associa- 
tion emblem on the sides of de- 
livery trucks. Thousands _ of 
gummed emblem stickers have been 
made available for use on enve- 
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_lopes, letterheads, bills, statements, 


etc. 

These things are all designed to 
appeal to the public, but what goes 
on behind the scenes is more sig- 
nificant—representing a sincere de- 
sire on the part of the merchant 
and his assistants to translate the 
promised word into specific action. 

To this end, the association con- 
ducts diverse activities among its 
own people. First in importance, 
perhaps, is the school of instruc- 
tion in retail salesmanship held 
every Monday evening for fifteen 
weeks, beginning in September. It 
is virtually a university lecture 
course, for members and their em- 
ployees, in general salesmanship 
and merchandising and later in 
buying, window trimming and dis- 
play. 

‘There is another activity that is 
closely associated with the weekly 
classes. The association has a pro- 
fessional shopper, whose identity is 
hidden, and who keeps a card index 
system of calls. Upon request of 
individual members, the shopper, 
known as “Georgianna,” reports 
findings in the form of construc- 
tive criticisms to the members con- 
cerned. Her varied experiences 
make ideal subject matter for 
round-table discussions, and are 
also used as illustrations of vices 
and virtues at the sales classes, be- 
cause they are actual examples and 
close to home. 

Georgianna’s report card on em- 
ployees gives a cue as to the kind of 
information she seeks. Below the 
name of the individual we note the 
following points: hobbies, first im- 
pression, G. P. A. activity in- 
terested in, approach, attention, 
courtesy, patience, tact and di- 
plomacy, cheerfulness, knowledge 
of goods, enthusiasm, a boost for 
specialty merchants, attitude toward 
G. P. A., record of attendance at 
sales classes. 

A card is also kept for each 
member firm, giving among other 
things the following points of in- 
formation: gross annual business, 
first impression of store, window 
display, stock assortment, lighting, 
service, interchange, store appear- 
ance, stock arrangement, etc. 

In connection with Georgianna’s 
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You can secure through HARDWARE DEALEI 
MAGAZINE this complete coverage of Hardw 
stores of $10,000 stock or more at a cost per tl 
sand for standard size page LOWER than tha 
any other Hardware paper. 


Only through HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAG 
ZINE can you get this complete coverage ¥ 
standard size advertising. 





olowing upon the enlarged circulation 
HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE 
hich now gives 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 


All Hardware Stores of $10,000 Stock or More 


All Department Stores Handling 
Hardware and House Furnishings 


All Hardware Jobbers 
he Advertiser Gets: 


Complete coverage of Hardware jobbers, U.S.A. 
and Canada, also leading Hardware jobber 
buyers, salesmen, agents and distributors . 
Complete coverage of every Hardware store with 
merchandise stock of $10,000 or more in 
every state of U.S. A., and every province of 
Canada (including 956 department stores, 
with Hardware or housefurnishing depart- 
ments, throughout the U.S.A.) . . . . . 19,033 


Export houses and miscellaneous. . ... . 473 
GUARANTEED CIRCULATION .- 25,000 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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shopping tours, a contest was con- 
ducted with prizes awarded to those 
who offered the best service to her, 
based on the observance of the 
points previously referred to on 
the employee’s report card. 
Supplementing this educational 
work is a monthly magazine con- 
taining classified and alphabetical 
directories of members together 
with helpful information regarding 
management and conducting of 
specialty stores. Employees have 
a department in this magazine, de- 
voted exclusively to their problems. 
The cost of the co-operative ad- 
vertising runs up to $1,200 per 
month and is raised entirely by 
voluntary donations from the ag- 
gregate of specialty store mer- 
chants in Portland. Donations to 
the advertising fund are strictly 
optional. The reason for not 
assessing the membership is be- 
cause of the monthly dues these 
stores must pay into the association. 
Since the membership dues con- 
stitute the principal source of 
revenue and are largely absorbed by 
maintenance and overhead, it is 
not found very difficult to keep up 
an institutional advertising budget 
by optional private subscriptions. 


New Account for Chicago 
Agency 


The Wolf Manufacturing Industries, 
Quincy, Ill., manufacturers of radio 
eabinets and phonographs, have placed 
their advertising account with The 
Irwin Rosenberg Company, Chicago 
advertising agency. Newspaper, maga- 
zines and trade publications will be 
used. The I. J. Grass Noodle Com- 
pany, Chicago, has also placed its ac- 
count with this agency. Newspapers 
will be used for this account. 


Fred C. Coleman Dead 


Fred C. Coleman, for the last seven 
years with the advertising department of 
*aul Block, Inc., publishers’ representa- 


tive, New York, died at New York last 
week. He was about forty-seven years 
old. Mr. Coleman had been with the 
Butterick Publishing Company for fifteen 
years, 


Appointed by “United States 
Tobacco Journal” 

John W. Dick has been made adver- 

tising manager of the. United States 

Tobacco Journal, New. York. He was 


formerly assistant advertising manager 
of Tobacco Leaf, also of New York. 
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Eighth District Convention 
Gets Under Way 


When the first session of the annul 
meeting of the Eighth District of 4) 
International Advertising Associatig 
opened in Minneapolis on October 1) 
there were about 250 delegates in atten(! 
ance. As this issue goes to press th 
convention is still in session. A te. 
graphic report from Printers’ [yr 
representative, giving the highlights of 
the sessions on the opening day, follows: 

First annual convention since 192) 
Outstanding points in first day's session 
include plans for new spirit in Distrig 
and formation of new clubs through th 
three States, Minnesota, North Dakoy 
and Montana. Likewise perfecting 
miniature speakers bureau, supplying 
smaller advertising clubs. 

C. K. Woodbridge, tracing growth db 
movement in world declared that is 
America advertising has become con. 
mon language of trade and can do much 
to develop market for competing busi 
ness enterprises. . Candee, Na 
tional Enameling and Stamping Com 
pany, stated that thinking in terms of 
the other fellow gets message across, 
Advertiser must first find theme then 
think out plan. 

W. R. Patterson, Pabst Corporation 
describing marketing of Pabstett, a new 
cheese, defined four fundamentals in 
marketing a new product. First, secure 
competent agency for direction of can 
paign; second, be sure product is right 
in every way; third, formulate construc 
tive, creative, consistent sales policy; 
fourth, sell dealer thoroughly on mer 
chandise itself. Said present hand-to 
mouth buying policy not best as manu 
facturer carries inventory but that 
happy medium must be reached. 


H. E. Lesan and K. L. Ham- 


man Become Associates 
H. E. Lesan, president of The H. E. 
Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, has been elected vice-president of 
the Hamman group of advertising 

agencies on the Pacific Coast. K 
amman, of " Hamman-Adver- 
tising, Oakland, Calif., at the same 
time has become vice-president of the 
Lesan agency. The affiliated agencies 
are: The Johnston-Ayres Company, San 
Francisco; the H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency; K. L. Hamman-Advertising, 
Inc.; Crossley & Failing, Portland, 
Oreg.; the Lesan - Carr Advertising 
Agency, St. Petersburg, Fla., and the 

L. S. Gilham Company, Los Angeles. 


G. N. Wallace, Secretary, 
Charles W. Hoyt Agency 


George N. Wallace, formerly with the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has returned 
to that agency in the capacity of secre 
tary. For the last few years he has 
been with Alfred Wallerstein, Inc., at 
vertising agency, also of New York, a 
an account executive and assistant to 
the president. 
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“The Barron Group” 


Strongest Concentrated Busi- 
ness and Financial Executive 
Circulation in the World 


The Wall Street Journal 


Boston News Bureau 


1eme then 


i Barron’s 


ett, a new 
st secur “The National Financial Weekly” 
t is right 
construc 
S policy; - 

on te Space can now be purchased 


hand-to 





as manu 


< at Combination rates 





. Ham- 
tes This new arrangement offers adver- 


tisers a coverage of Business and 
“cM || Financial Executives unparalleled by 
of te any other media at comparable cost. 


agencies 
«y= HH t/ The combined circulations of the 


yertising, 


pote, MT! «6 “* BA RRON GROUP?” represents by 


vertising 
and the 


ccs || far the highest purchasing power in 
ary, the country . . . reaching the 


ncy : 
vith the wealthiest buyers from coast to coast. 


c., New 


vertising 


44 Broad Street, N.Y. 30 Kilby Street, Boston 
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you can'measure 


agency 
service— 


Not with a yardstick 
but a micrometer 


“Check-List Contracts” 
take away 
the mystery. 


R. LASKER says (Printers’ 

Ink, Sept. 16, 1926), ““‘What, 

for example, has caused advertisers 

to debate whether the agent right- 
fully earns his commission?” 


And again, “The advertiser, on 
the other hand, should have a clear 
idea of just what the agency can do, 
or should do, for his business." 


“Check-List Contracts for Adver- 
tising Service” is the result of a 
seven-year hunt for a really handy 
measuring device—something to 
stopthedebate. Whether the 
agency wants to restrict itself to 
preparation and placing or to spread 
all over the map, the contract forms 
in this book meet every situation. 


The key to clear client-agency 
contracts is a check-list of opera- 
tions. Cross out those that don’t 
belong and the remainder define the 
agency's job. Check the agency's 
performance on each operation by 
itself and it’s easy to see where it’s 
good or bad 


This book is for the agency that 
has a lot to sell and wants credit for 
it—for the advertiser that deserves 
a lot of service and wants to be able 
to put his finger on the spot where 
service is weak. 


You can’t standardize agency 
service, but with these check lists 
you can measure it and set the 
measure fresh every time your con- 
ditions change. 


Who wrote it? 


Lynn Ellis, author, was a vice- 
promlent ay and director of the H. K 

cCann Company at the time of 
his resignation, October 1, 1925— 
in fact continued as a director until 
September 22, last. 


He has been a director of the 
A.N.A. and a vice-president of the 
A.A.C.W. He was a member of 
the Board of Governors, New York 
Council, A.A.A.A., for 24 hours 
elected the day before his leaving 
active agency practice was an- 
nounced. 


He opened the McCann office in 
Cleveland, made a profit every year 
for eight years and left a staff of 
twenty-five exceptionally well- 
trained people there on coming to 
the Home Office in New York, early 
in 1923. 

As an agency service director he 
has given and supervised service on 
perhaps forty accounts, including 
such names as Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.), Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), 
Perfection Stove,Cleveland Tractor, 
Holt Caterpillar, Mack Trucks, 
Gabriel Snubbers and Tappan Stove. 

He quit the agency business to 
study it—to work out these check- 
lists and other devices for the bet- 
terment of agency service. 
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What’s in 
the book? 


100 letter-size pages 
of concrete stuff 
you need every day. 


Agency services are first classified 
as “conventional,” ‘related’ and 
“convenience,” the latter including 
“craft” and “‘collateral."’ 

Conventional advertising services, 
for example, are then classified as 
“publication display,” “point,” 
“direct,” and “publication class- 
ified.” 

Each advertising service is then 
divided into groups—preparation, 
preparational purchasing, space pur- 
chasing and quantity purchasing. 
Next, these groups are sub-divided 
into operations which split up even 
the individual's job. 

A clearly written agreement form 
covers each of fifteen major services, 
each with its service index and easy 
means for cutting out the operations 
not desired. 

For cost-keeping purposes, every 
operations paragraph is given a sim- 
ple functional code. 

\ 10-page section (8 x 10$) called 
“Working Classification” carries 
concrete definitions—a dictionary of 
exact and much-needed terminology. 
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Who can use it . 
and what for? 


Advertisers—to size up agencies, 
at least as to scope; to divide the 
job with the agency; to reach a clear 
understanding and to check perfor- 
mance. 


Agencies—to present qualifica- 
tions in orderly fashion; to simplify 
contracting with clients; to guide 
cost-keeping and to train employes. 


Students—to choose between 
fields for study, to guide study and 
check progress. 


Space vendors—to judge quali- 
fications of agencies for recognition; 
to advise new advertisers what to 
expect from agencies; to indicate to 
agencies what service is expected in 
return for commissions. 


Miscellaneous Services—to 
shape service to fit agency needs 
and avoid duplication ; to talk in 
agency terms and know where to 
“hook on.” 


Attorneys—to save a lot of time 
learning what the advertising agency 
business is all about. 


Almost anybody—to follow in 
making a functional classification of 
any complicated job. 


Send for this book today—the edition is limited. 


It has cost Lynn Ellis substantially $50,000.00 to lay 
off, produce 2,000 copies of this book and get ready to 
follow through with organization and management 


advice based on it. 


now—the next edition will cost more. 


check today. 


LYNN ELLIS, 


You can get a copy for ten dollars 


Mail your 


Inc. 


Advertising Relations 
and Management 


One Madison Avenue 


Room 346—Desk A-1 


New York 
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Charles Daniel Frey 
Advertising 


INCORPORATED 


30 
North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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CLIENTS 





Crane Co. 
The Simmons Company 
The Chicago Tribune 
S. Karpen & Bros. 
The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
United States Radiator Corporation 
Wilson Brothers 
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The Trade Commission’s Attitude 
on the “Free” Offer 


According to Commissioner Humphrey, the Word “Free” Is, Generally 
Speaking, a Badge of Fraud 


New Orteang ASSOCIATION oF 
CoM MERCE 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

| shall appreciate it greatly if you 
will send me a copy of the ruling of 
the Federal Trade Commission on “free 
iffers.”” 

My interpretation is that representa- 
tons that any part of a combination 
offer is free—when the purchaser must 
pay for whole or part of the combina- 
tion to get the alleged gift—are pro- 
hibited. 

The attorney of a retailer here—a 
grocery chain—has told his client that 
specific or limited purchases in con- 
nection with a free offer would be 
violating the commission’s ruling. On 
the other hand, he says that offering a 
gift free with the purchase of a cer- 
tain amount of any merchandise in the 
store, is legitimate and does not vio- 
late the agreement. 

Your opinion, together with a copy of 
the ruling, will help us in cleaning up 
misleading advertising here. 

New OrLEANS ASSOCIATION 

or CoMMERCE, 
Sam. B. Dunsar, 
Secretary, Retail Merchants Bureau. 


O far as could be learned, the 

Federal Trade Commission has 
never issued any general ruling or 
report on the question of free 
offers and deals. However, the 
subject is one regarding which the 
Commission receives many in- 
quiries, and its attitude toward the 
various kinds of free offers is 
well set forth in the records of the 
numerous cases in which it has 
issued complaints and others in 
which it has issued orders to cease 
and desist. 

Two cases that are typical, in 
which orders were issued, were 
those of the Commission versus 
Hygienic Laboratories and the 
Standard Education Society. In 
the first of these, the record de- 
scribes an offer which was adver- 
tised as “A Special Free Trial 
Offer,” concerning the preparation 
designated by the respondent as 
“Kolor-Bak.” This was followed 
by the statement in the advertise- 
ments that by filling out and re- 
turning the coupons amyone 
would be entitled to receive the 
iree trial privilege. 
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But upon receipt of the counons, 
so the findings as to the facts re- 
late, the respondent sent to the 
persons named a letter with a 
booklet wherein the terms of the 
so-called “Special Free Trial 
Offer” were set out. The terms 
required the customer to send to 
the respondent $7.50 in payment 
for six bottles of “Kolor-Bak,” 
upon the condition that if the 
preparation failed fully to satisfy 
the customer after using the six 
bottles as directed, then the $7.50 
would be returned promptly and 
without argument, the customer 
to be the sole judge as to whether 
he was satisfied. 

While there were other phases 
of the case to which the Federal 
Trade Commission objected, in its 
order to cease and desist it spe- 
cifically mentioned that this part 
of the respondent’s advertising 
was what is commercially known 
as a conditional money-back offer, 
and was not a free trial offer. 

In the case of the Standard 
Education Society, the findings as 
to. the facts indicate that respon- 
dents sold “The Standard Loose 
Leaf Extension Service’ at a spe- 
cial price and then gave as an 
alleged free gift “The Standard 
Reference Work” to every pur- 
chaser. This the Commission ob- 
jected to, and reported thus: 

“The aforesaid representations 
made by respondent are mislead- 
ing, in that the price asked for the 
Extension Service is the usual and 
customary price obtained by the 
respondent for both the ‘Extension 
Service’ and the pretended gift.” 

Many other cases could be cited 
to show that the Federal Trade 
Commission considers free’ offers 
of the kind to be misleading and 
unfair, and that it accepts the 
literal meaning of the word 
“free,” which is, according to the 
Standard Dictionary, “withom 
fee; gratuitous.” 

In regard to the case mentioned 
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by Mr. Dunbar, it is doubtful that 
the Federal Trade Commission 
would have jurisdiction, since the 
entire transaction appears to be 
intrastate. In that case, it is prob- 
able that the advertiser may be 
dissuaded on ethical grounds. 
There is no doubt that a majority 
of the public looks upon all free 
offers with suspicion and preju- 
dice, and for this reason it is like- 
ly that a free offer will drive away 
more business than it will create. 
Recently, in discussing fraudulent 
advertising of several kinds, Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner Hum- 
phrey declared that, in advertising, 
the word “free” was, generally 
speaking a badge of fraud.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Advertises Landmarks to Stim- 
ulate Taxi Riding 


R a D> Someaae, Philadel- 
= iladelphia newspa: copy, 
i advertising a series of focal his- 
torical tours. The object is to sell the 
citizens of Philadelphia on their city’s 
points of interest. “Know your own 
city” is the slogan. A series of illus- 
trations of historical buildings, such as 
Independence Hall, the etsy Ross 
House, and the William Penn House, 
are shown in one advertisement together 


with a large picture of a Yellow taxi. - 


The copy ties up with the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial. and hosts are urged to show 
their guests not only the Sesqui but the 
historical places of Philadelphia as well 
and, in doing so, to “use a Yellow.” 

This same plan has by the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit for its cars 
and buses. The Yellow Cab Company 
is now under the same management. 


Stock Feed to Be Advertised 
in Central West 


The Moorman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quincy, Ill., Moor Man’s mineral 
feeds for stock and poultry, has placed 
its advertising account with the Wade 
Advertisin; gency, Chicago. A_cam- 

i is ing planned to reach the 
faomers of the Central West. 


Appoints Calkins & Holden 


Calkins & Holden, Inc., New York, 
has been appointed to direct the adver- 
tising account of the Alvin Silver Com- 
pany, Sag Harbor, N. Y. 


Detroit Agency to Open 
Chicago Office 
Austin E. Bement, Inc., Detroit 


advertising agency, will open an office at 
Chicago about January 1, 1927. 


Oct. 14, 1926 


A Market 
Research Conference 
Announced 


Washington B ureay 
'RINTERS Iyx 


of P 
EPRESENTATIVES of 

-\ American advertising agen- 
cies, industrial and commercial 
concerns, trade associations, eco- 
nomic foundations, publishers oj 
magazines and newspapers, and all 
others interested are invited to 
attend a conference on market re. 
search to be held on October 29, 
in Washington, by the Department 
of Commerce. This date was 
selected because it directly fol- 
lows the convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies, which is to be held in 
Washington on October 27 and 28 
The conference was called at the 
request of a large number of in- 
terested business organizations, 
and its principal purposes are as 
follows: 

1. To suggest, discuss and adopt a 
priority list of fundamenal research pro- 
jects in the field of marketing which 
should be studied for the good of all. 
Such fundamental projects include topics 
similar to the studies of income by the 
National Bureau of omic Research. 
It is essential that only such studies be 
suggested as will have common interest 
and value for everybody engaged in the 
field of market research. 

2. To discuss and adopt, if possible, 
the ways and means of accomplishing 
these studies. 


The conference is to be held 
under the direction of A. Heath 
Onthank, chief of the Domestic 
Commerce Division, who ex- 
plained that the major question to 
be answered concerned the elimi- 
nation of waste in marketing by 
preventing duplication of research 
on fundamental subjects. “This 
has nothing .to do,” he added, 
“with the census of distribution. 
The problems of marketing which 
have arisen as a result of indus- 
trial and commercial development 
are of essential importance, and it 
is necessary to find ways and 
means of solving them. The forth- 
coming conference will offer a 
opportunity for those engaged in 
the consideration of the problems 
involved to plan and put into prac- 
tice systematic methods for ther 
study.” 
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NATIONAL and LOCAL 


RADIO ADVERTISERS 


FAVOR THE 


HERALD 
IN SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The following lineage figures for the past two 
years and for the first eight months of 1926 shows 
that the Radio advertisers gave the Herald about 
50% of their business and split the other 50% be- 
tween the other two Syracuse newspapers. 





Radio Lineages 
1924-1925—First 8 Months 1926 
Syracuse, N. Y., Newspapers 
HERALD POST-STANDARD JOURNAL 
1924 
112,777 75,866 52,745 
1925 
238,504 130,732 75,796 
First 8 Months 1926 
105,487 63,953 42,082 











In 1924 and 1925 the Herald was responsible for the 
Syracuse Radio Shows and has been extremely active in 
publishing radio news and furthering radio business in every 
way since radio sets were placed on the market, 


SYRACUSE HERALD 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
National Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue Globe Building 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
New York Boston Chieago 


507 Montgomery St. Leary Building © Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
San Francisco, California Seattle, Washington Les Angeles, California 








Copy Tests That Don’t Prove a 
Thing 


All Tests Should Be Tested for Soundness before They Are Used x 
Reliable Weights and Measures 


By A. Raymond Hopper 


EN will gamble on the turn 

of the wind, and pay for the 
joy of the. game. But in business 
no one likes to buy a “pig in a 
poke,” and devious are the ways 
devised to procure a peek into the 
futuré. The incantations, amulets 
and sorcery that men, wise other- 
wise, believe will give them this 
privileged foresight are enough to 
amuse and amaze the agnostic 
observer. 

In advertisingdom, the native 
instinct to rely on wooden gods 
has plenty of exercise. Advertis- 
ing costs so much. It has been 
known to do marvelous deeds in 
the way, of transforming red to 
black on a sickly annual balance. 
And, theh again, it has been known 
not to. Consequently it is not at 
all unnatural that an advertiser 
should yearn to know whether his 
dollars are going to bring home 
the bacon, or whether he is throw- 
ing good money after bad. The 
one who pays the bills must be 
forgiven for being a bit nervous. 
He is the star performer in the 
ceremony, and he is deeply con- 
cerned over whether it is going to 
be his wedding or his funeral. But 
one cannot help smiling over the 
antics he goes through in his 
effort to foresee the future. 

Tested advertising has a charm- 
ing sound. One does. not mind 
risking a hundred dollars to find 
out how much, if any, a hundred 
thousand will bring back. But all 
tests should be tested for sound- 
ness before they are used as reli- 
able weights and measures. 

A trial campaign is a sound idea. 
But the results of a few advertise- 
ments run over a two-‘or three- 
weeks’ period in one or two cities’ 
will not bear cross-examination as 
typical of the results to be ex- 
pected from a national campaign. 
Those cities are too much affected 
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by local manufacturing conditions 
to be cross-country types. No one 
two, or three cities are epitome 
of the United States, or any con- 
siderable part of it. 

Many and curious are the mean; 
used by advertisers and advertis. 
ing managers to test copy. The 
president of a certain company, 
when new copy was submitted by 
his agency, would pencil it very 
thoroughly to suit himself, and 
then ask the opinions of his secre. 
tary, the office stenographers, and 
even the elevator man, on the 
changes. They seemed to him to 
represent the kind of people who 
used his product, and he always 
obtained from them just the ap- 
proval of his ideas that he wanted 
That was his idea of testing copy. 


A YES-MAN 


A similar case was that of a 
president of a large financial in- 
stitution. Whenever a piece of 
copy was under consideration, he 
would press the button for his 
“man Friday.” “Mr. Brown,” he 
would say, pompously, “I am think- 
ing of inserting this paragraph 
here. Let me know, please, what 
you think of it.” To which man- 
Friday-Brown would listen atter- 
tively and reply properly, almost 
after a formula, “Oh, yes, Mr. 
Black, I think that is a great im- 
provement; very cleverly put, too.” 
Then the president would turn to 
me and say, “Yes, I thought 50, 
we will do it that way.” And that 
was his way of testing copy. 

Once I had the temerity to pro- 
test, and was told that Mr. Brown 
constantly met the company’s cus- 
tomers and therefore was in 4 
better position to know how they 
should be approached through the 
advertising than any. copy writer, 
however g 

Business 


conditions once in- 
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BLACK BACKGROUNDS 





Here’s a thin paper that carries them perfectly 


VERYONE knows how 
difficult it is to get good 
results with black back- 
ounds on thin paper; yet 
hreve, Crump and Low, fa- 
mous Boston jewelers, have 
solved the problem by the 
use of Warren’s Thintext in 
their mailing pieces. 
Thintext insures beautiful 
printing results. It has a 
smooth, velvety surface that 
= life and softness to text, 
ine cuts and halftones, but 
at the same time it is so thin 
andsolight thatitkeepsdown 


mailing costs. Moreover, 
Thintext perfectly meets 
every requirement of bind- 
ing and folding, and is suffi- 
ciently opaque so that print- 
ing on the front will not 
make printing on the back 
hard to read. 

Send for our booklet, 
“Making it Easy to Plan 
Printing on Warren’s Thin- 
text.” It contains some fine 
examples of ways in which 
Thintext can be used. S. D. 
Warren Company, 101 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 





THINTEXT 


one of WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
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What shall I serve? 


R the family table, the bridge club, 

the unexpected guests, thousands of 

housekeepers find the answer to that 
question in College Inn Foods. 

As advertising counsel for the College 
Inn Food Products Company, we're help- 
ing to make known the merits of these 
remarkable products. 

The advertiser says we're doing a very 
fine job. 


Williams & Cu 
mir 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Chicago Philadelphia 
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duced me to propose to a client 
the use of rotogravure advertising 
in a certain large city. Two papers 
ran roto sections there, but only 
one was to be u Before the 
matter could be settled, a business 
trip took the client to this city, 
and he grasped the opportunity. to 
interview certain large dealers 
there about the proposed advertis- 
ing. On his return he strongly 
objecte d to the paper proposed, stat- 
ing that the dealers condemned it 
as good only if they were adver- 
tising for cheap help or for offer- 
ing cut-price stuff. For a high- 
class line the other paper was the 
one to use. 

This was entirely contrary to 
my information, and later a check- 
up showed that those very dealers 
were using large space regularly 
in the condemned paper, and not 
for cut-price goods either. It had 
not occurred to my client to ques- 
tion his dealers’ verdicts. Were 
they not on the spot, and shouldn't 
they be expected to know the 
respective merits of their local 
papers? 

The president of a concern put- 
ting out a technical appliance was 
telling his agency contact man that 
the advertising was not pulling as 
well as in former years. The ad- 
vertising covered only the service 
of one of the company’s depart- 
ments, the manager of which had 
been in charge for nearly a year. 
This manager had strenuously ob- 
jected to the human interest copy 
the agency had been using, insisting 
on the insertion of a long list of 
“satisfied users,” which grew 
longer each succeeding month until 
only a negligible amount of space 
was being left for text. The man- 
ager claimed that the human inter- 
est copy was ‘useless, despite the 
fact that the contact man knew of 
contracts closed in the past solely 
on the strength of that copy, and 
that the profits from these con- 
tracts were enough to .pay for 
the advertising. for two or. three 
years. 

The president claimed the new 
advertising was not pulling as well 
as the old. The agency man 
pressed the point, but was over- 
ruled by the department. manager, 
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to whom the president also yielded. 
To-day that company is not ad- 
vertising at all. “And if the blind 
lead the blind, both shall fall into 
the ditch.” 

One advertising manager always 
objects to advertisements  sur- 
rounded with borders. His boss 
doesn’t like borders. Maybe that 
is reason enough; it all depends 
on the boss, I suppose. 


A TEST THAT FAILED 


This same A. M. makes a prac- 
tice of showing new paintings, lay- 
outs and copy to the salesmen and 
department managers of his con- 
cern, soliciting their opinions until 
he has so many he cannot make 
up his mind which is right, if any. 
His company makes a high-grade 
product requifing the maintenance 
of a staff of designers, all artists. 
But their art is akin to that of 
wall papers, rugs and mural deco- 
rations—flat. He rejected an 
elaborate advertisement his agency 
had prepared carefully, on the 
grounds that the head of his de-. 
signing department had criticized 
the scheme, and expressed surprise 
that the agency should have sub- 

itted a piece of work so incor- 

ct. Though assured that three 
eminent artists had passed favor- 
aly on the work, it took consider- 
ble argument to make him see 
that the standards governing the 
ork of his own designers in a 


very foreign’ field differed from 
those of advertising art. 
This recalls an amusing conver- 


sation in Dickens’ “Pickwick 
Papers,” between Tony Weller and 
his son Sammy, as they go to 
prbbate’.the departed wife’s will, 
with the aid of two friends to see 
fair play. 
“They're the wery best judges,” 
added Mr. Weller, ina half-whis- 
—“the wery best judges of a 
harse you ever know’d 
Lae of a lawyer, too ?” inquired 


eT he man as can form a acker- 
ate judgment of a animal can form 
@ ackerate judgment of anythin’,” 
teplied his father, so dogmatically 
that, Sam did not attempt to con- 
trovert the position. 

A-tlient’s wife can be the inno- 
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Helpful copies of our House Organ production 
will be sent on your request 


ARROW PRESS, Inc. 
318-326 West 39th Street * New York 
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cent cause of much trouble to a 
copy writer. “My wife is a very 
intelligent woman,” said one ad- 
vertising manager. (As a matter 
of fact, I met her later and found 
she was, and a charming conver- 
sationalist, but I did not know that 
then.) “I would like to have her 
read this and give me her opinion,” 
It was good copy, I had written 
it myself, and she proved her in- 
telligence by agreeing with me. 
But I could not concede that her 
approval was a satisfactory sole 
test of the value of the copy, 
though I was careful not to say so. 

At another time, I prepared a 
bit of copy which the advertising 
manager approved and took to his 
general manager. “No, don’t say 
that,” was the brusque command. 
“Here, I'll show you.” And for 
the next half hour or more the 
A. M. fidgetted while the G. M. 
struggled with the evidently un- 
familiar task of putting his thoughts 
on paper. Finally the G. M. threw 
down his pencil and exploded. 
“Oh, ——, take the damn thing and 
do what you like with it; you can 
do it better than I.” Is a general 
manager’s flash opinion a good 
copy test? I wonder. 

A trip through a great mill. 
Weeks of studious work writing a 
description of the technical proc- 
esses of manufacturing, couched 
in language so simple and clear 
that a twelve-year-old child could 
understand. Then a mill manager 
protests that a certain word is 
not the term mill practice applies 
to this detail. “But that is what 
the user calls that thing,” you 
reply. “Then she is wrong; this 
is the word for it,” he snorts. 
“But you use that term for an 
entirely different thing as well,” 
you come back. And only the 
intervention of a third bagel with 
power to dictate saves the original 
wording. Is a factory man a good 
judge of the lay mind? 

A drug manufacturer has all 
copy approved by a ‘lawyer who 
edits the copy not only for legal 
pitfalls, which it is quite in order 
he should, but’ also for rhetorical 
construction. The resulting phrase- 
ology would sound: wellas a rul- 
ing handed down from the learned 
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The True Measure of Value Is 
Not Total Circulation 


The value of a newspaper's circulation should be measured 
by the number of its readers who can afford to buy your 
merchandise—and also 


By the influence which it has with these readers. 


The Boston Evening Transcript 


has been a welcome influence in the well-to-do 
homes of Boston and its suburbs for 
nearly a century 


Highest ratio of buyers to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 











Remarkable Gains in September 
lineage in both Departments 


LOCAL AND NATIONAL 
are the best evidence of the 
RESULTS 


Brought about by placing 
your copy in 


The Allentown (Pa) Morning Call 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
STORY, BROOKS AND FINLEY 
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The Catholic Church 


and School Market 


11,625 pastors do the 
buying for the 11,625 
Catholic churches, 
5,755 mission churches, 
and 6,820 Catholic 
schools in the United 
States, 


You can reach this 
entire market EX- 
CLUSIVELY through 
ONLY one magazine. 


The Hcolyte 


Published by 


Our Sunday Visitor Press 


Huntington, Indiana 
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bench, but lacks the life the copy 
writer sweat to put into it. Is a 
lawyer a competent critic of ad- 
vertising copy? 

A university distributes among 
the members of a class several 
page. advertisements from a well- 
known periodical. On the basis of 
the number of members who later 
can recall certain advertisements, 
the conclusion is reached that color 
pages are of less value, of equal 
value, or of only slightly more 
value than black and white pages 
No consideration is given to the 
appropriateness of color or of black 
and white. A good black and 
white page may be compared with 
one not so good in colors. 

No conclusion regarding the ef- 
fectiveness of one factor can be 
gained by comparison, unless the 
same thing is compared with and 
without that factor, all other 
factors remaining unchanged. Aside 
from which, is a class of students 
a class of competent witnesses? 

A good advertising man, a good 
copy writer, is the product of ob- 
servation, experiment, learning and 
practice in many different fields 
over a period of much time. Any 
test of their work should be itself 
tested, and applied only by com- 
petent witnesses. A lawyer, an 
elevator man, a factory manager, 
a stenographer, or even friend wife 
scarcely qualify as a competent 
witness. Nor is any one, or a few, 
or several witnesses enough. 

Advertising is essentially a mass 
appeal. Only criticism based on 
mass reaction is valid. And that 
mass must be the same type of 
mass as that for which the adver- 
tisement originally was designed. A 
thousand mechanics might be able 
to give you a composite opinion 
that would be valuable in reaching 
ten or a hundred thousand mechan- 
ics. But it wouldn’t be worth a 
hoot in a hollow tree for use i 
exploiting a face powder for ap- 
plication in “milady’s boodwahr.’ 


Appoints Gilman, Nicoll & 
Ruthman 
The Boise, Idaho. Capital-News ha 
appointed Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, 
publishers’ representatives, as its na 
tional advertising representatives. 
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“USE BETTER PAPERS 














Resolute Ledger 


EDICATED to the service of business, 

RESOLUTE LEDGER fulfils all require- 
ments of efficiency in loose leaf bookkeeping 
in a way that commands admiration. Reso- 
lute takes ink well. It resists the wear of 
frequent handling. Lends itself readily to 
ruling. Delivers service and satisfaction, cuts 
costs and gets results. Standardize on 
RESOLUTE LEDGER and benefit your 
business. Buff, blue and white in a good 
variety of weights. Try it. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test” 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of, Neenah, Wisconsin —_Wisow Box 


OLp Counc, Tree Bon GuLactgr BonD 
Success Bonp STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 


CHIEFTAIN BonD Check the (VY Nemes —— LEDGER 
RESTIGR LEDGER 


NEPNAH Bonp 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
for testing purposes 
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othe 
F.J. ROSS 


Company, Inc. 


Things about ourselves 
—said by others 


** The personal service and atten- 
tion which our account has 
received by the principals has 
been excellent. We could not 
ask for more. Their spirit of 
cooperation is always fine, and 
we feel that they look on our 
problems as their own.” 

, —from our Red Letter Book 


Auf 
\ 4) 


New York 
cAdvertisi 2g | 


WW 
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Soap Manufacturers Co-operate to 
Advertise Glycerine 


Association of American Soap and Glycerine Producers in Campaign to 
Insure Proper Use and Safeguard Potential Market 


By Ralph Crothers 


HERE are several points about 

the present co-operative adver- 
tising campaign of the Association 
of American Soap and_ Glycerine 
Producers which are unusual. 

In the first place, no great effort 
is being made in the 
copy to sell glycerine. 
Glycerine, as is well- 
known, is the impor- 
tant by-product of 
sap. For many 
years, a large per- 
centage of the output 
of this by-product 
has been bought by 
big industrial users. 
Yet, for some years 
glycerine has had a 
definite market among 
motorists in addition 
to its medicinal uses 
by consumers. 

For example, radi- 
ator glycerine, a mix- 
ture of commercial 
glycerine and water, 
has been used by 


It didnt freeze at the North Pole 


an anti-freeze solution, it is to the 
advantage of the big producers to 
see that it is used properly so that 
the product will not get a black 
eye because of improper use. 

The present co-operative cam- 
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Glycerine 


MTIPRETEL SOLUTION 


t 
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automobile drivers as 
an anti-freeze solu- 
tion. This market has 
been growing at a 
fair rate without any 
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particular sales drive 
on the part of the big 
soap and _ glycerine 
producers. In the 
meantime, analytical 
chemists have been working won- 
ders in industry generally and it 
is the logical conclusion that 
eventually they may develop sub- 
stitutes for glycerine in indus- 
try or discover methods of cut- 
ting down its use. Consequently 
the consumer market might be of 
far greater importance to the big 
producers of glycerine in the future 
than it is today. This, then, is one 
of the reasons for the advertising. 
At the same time, since the gen- 
eral public is using’ glycerine - as 


i 
il 
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THERE IS N@ OPEN PLEA FOR LARGER SALES IN THIS 
CAMPAIGN ° 


\jpaign now running in’ full-page 


magazine space is the result of 
this desire to insure both proper 


luse and to take cognizance of a 


market which seems to have large 
potential possibilities. The large 
soap manufacturers upon whom 
the production of glycerine de- 
pends have formed an _ associa- 
tion and are co-operatively telling 
the automobile-owning public that 
glycerine is good for winter use 
and just how to use it. There is 
no open plea in the copy for larger 
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600,000 
Strong 


They Buy— 
Shoes Foods 
Stockings Kitchen 
Clothes Utensils 


Toilet 3 a 
Articles Athletic 
Books 


Equipment 
Jewelry 


Club 
Stationery 





Equipment 
And a thousand other things 


From the advertisers in 
The Womans Press. It is 
the official monthly maga- 
zine of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and 
reaches every Y.W.C.A. 
building in the country. All 
the executives who are the 
buyers for the organiza- 
tions read it. 


DOUBLE MARKET 
Reach this group of 600,000 
young women through a 
magazine which caters to 
their major interests. They 
buy for both the organiza- 
tion and their homes. 


Clara Janouch, Advertising Manager 


The 


Womans Press 
Member A. B. C. 
600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
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sales, The entire series is planne 
to get over simple use instructions 
of which the most important is the 
one designed to make the cy. 
owner sure that there are no leak 
in his radiator or cooling system 
The advertising is thus likely t 
win the good-will of the garage 
owner since it suggests that the 
car be serviced thoroughly before 
the glycerine solution is added, 

The copy is unusual also in tha 
the consumer is not asked to go to 
his favorite garage or filling sta. 
tion and demand glycerine. To 
sudden a demand among con: 
sumers might. easily produce a 
shortage of this by-product, » 
dignified prestige-building copy is 
used instead of ordinary sales 
stimulation. 

Each advertisement features 
some advantage of glycerine, such 
as its non-evaporating qualities 
and that it will not corrode. One 
interesting piece of copy tells cor- 
sumers they have been eating 
harmless glycerine for years so 
that it will not hurt their cars. 
As the conv says: “A few of the 
many wholesome things you eat 
and drink containing glycerine and 
improved by its blandness are: 
cake, bread, candy, icings, sher- 
bets, soft drinks, extracts, tonics, 
cough-drops, shredded coconut.” 

In each piece of copy in the in- 
struction section is the following: 
“Use only pure distilled radiator 
glycerine solutions vouched for 
by a reliable maker and be sure 
your car is carefully serviced ac- 
cording to the instructions. You 
can then drive your car in all 
kinds of weather free from all 
worry over the possibility of a 
frozen motor.” These instruc- 
tions are made the entire text in 
one of the advertisements. _ 

An interesting answer is given 
in this campaign to those critics ot 
advertising who insist that adver- 
tising is an economic waste and 
that consumers should buy as the 
Government buys, by standard 
tests. The U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, in a bulletin issued in 
1925, pointed out the value of 
glycerine as an anti-freeze solu- 
tion. Yet it is safe to assert that 
this report was read by compara- 
tively few pedple. It took real 
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Art, copy, merchandising, sales counsel—the 
complete facilities of the modern agency to 
further distribution of merchandise through ad- 
vertising—enable us to provide a well-rounded, 
day-to-day service to manufacturers in Central 
New England. Our clients in this great indus- 
trial area find that our proximity is, in itself, a 
distinct advantage. 





pa" 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 
Hartrorp, ConnecrTicuT 
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Highly rated middle western 
candy manufacturer now making 
a general line and desirous of 
getting thorough distribution 
on two or three specialties 
wishes to connect with Chicago 
or St. Louis agency or western 
branch of eastern agency, which 
has had actual successful ex- 
perience in marketing candy 
specialties and now has no 
candy account. 


We do not want plans, but we 
require evidence or references 
in our line. 


Address ''R'' Box 290, 
c/o Printers' Ink, New Yorke 
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This 

Vice 
President 
has 
resigned 


Due to the sale of a cer- 
tain well-established man- 
ufac concern, the 
Vice-President in charge 
of Production is looking 
for another connection. 
This man is still a Direc- 
tor in three other compa- 
nies, being Vice-President 
of two and Engineering 
Consultant of the third, 
but is not active in their 
operation and has no defi- 
te ties to hold him to 
them or near them. 


He has had a broad ex- 
erience in factory pro- 
uction and management, 
has travelled abroad on 
business, has had charge 
of sales and can show a 
definite record of accom- 
plishment. 


He is a college grad- 
uate, 35 years of age, 
married, a home owner, 
and 8 s have 
been in excess of $10,000. 
For several years he has 
been located in Eastern 
New York State, but will 
go anywhere. 


Your answer to this 
advertisement will be 
treated with confidence 
and you will receive an 
answer from a third p 
furnishing his name an 
a complete outline of ex- 

rience. You will not be 

othered further unless 
you desire to arrange a 
personal appointment. 


Address: “0,” Box 149, 
Printers’ Ink. 














money invested in advertising tp 
make this expert report a part of 
the consumer’s common knowl. 


ge. 

The funds for the campaign ar 
being subscribed by some of the 
largest soap manufacturers jp 
America representing perhaps 9 
per cent of the entire industry. 
The amount subscribed by each 
one is based upon its proportion of 
the total output. 

A co-operative campaign of this 
kind designed to protect in ad- 
vance 2 possible big future marke 
is one which might be observed 
with profit by manufacturers ip 
many industries where fickle fash- 
ion changes or sudden changed 
buying habits on the part of co- 
sumers, are likely to leave an in- 
dustry searching for a new market 
when its usual channels of dis- 
tribution are closed. 


New Accounts for Hawes- 


Campbell Agency 

The U. S. Materials Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of building mate. 
rials, the Vallen Electrical Company, 
Akron, Ohio, and the Metropolitan 
Business College, Chicago, have placed 
their advertising accounts with the 
Hawes-Campbell . Advertising Agency, 
Chicago. 


Buchen Agency Adds to Staff 

John M. Williams, formerly Western 
manager of the Architectural Record 
New York, has joined the staff of The 
Buchen Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. Robert H. Irvine, who has 
been with the Beloit, Wis., News, has 
also joined this agency. 


P. T. Blaine with American 
Multigraph 


P. T. Blaine, for eight years in charge 
of sales promotion of the Perfecton 
Stove Company, Cleveland, has become 
manager of sales promotion and direct 
mail of The American Multigraph Com- 
pany, also of Cleveland. 


Shirt Account for Baltimore 
Agency 
W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Phila 
delphia maker of Emery Shirts, has 
laced its advertising account with The 
oseph Katz Company, Baltimore ad- 
vertising agency. 


J. H. Dodds, formerly with the 
Geyer Company, Dayton, Ohio, adver: 
tising agency, has joined the sales 
staff of the Bassick Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago. 
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The Right Frame of Mind 


N what frame of mind is a maga- 

zine reader most valuable to an 
advertiser? Should he be seeking mere 
relaxation — leaning on his elbows 
mentally? Or wide-awake, stimulated 
by a discussion of conflicting opin- 
ions, weighing the merits and mak- 
ing up his own mind? 


The Forum is read by people of the 
latter class — successful men and 
women who reached the top of their 
respective ladders by doing their own 
thinking. Seventy thousand of these 
discriminating people read the 
Forum every month. They offer a 
select audience to advertisers seeking 
readers in the right frame of mind. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


FORUM 


America’s Quality Magazine of Controversy 


247 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 























Chicago 
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s advertised 


New York 


un the 
BOOT and SHOE 


RECORDER 


7 oO nN 








—_—, 


“Queen Quality’—the style 
insignia as famous today as 


when the Thomas G. Plant Co. 


led the pioneer field of charm- 
ing, delicate footwear. They 


have been advertised in the 
Boot and Shoe Recorder from 
their inception. 




















Philadelphia BOSTON Rochester Cincinnan St. Lous 
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Royal Baking Powder 


Case Reopened 


Company’s Return Is to the Effect 
That New Action of Federal 
Trade Commission Is without 
Warrant in Law and It Presents 
Some Exceptionally Interesting 
Information Not Previously Dis- 
cussed 


Washington Bureau 
? of PRINTERS’ Inx 
N October 7 a brief and un- 
usual hearing before the 
Federal Trade Commission resulted 
in the reopening of the Royal 
Baking Powder case. The hearing 
was held for the purpose of giving 
the respondent an opportunity to 
show cause why certain orders 
should not be made. According to 
the Commission’s announcement, 
the orders are as follows: 

IT IS ORDERED that the order of 
the Commission dismissing this case on 
March 23, 1926, and t the order 
entered by the Commission on July 17, 
1926, relating to the reopening of the 
case for certain purposes only, be and 
the same are hereby vacated, set aside 
and held for nought. 

IT IS FURTHER ORDERED that 
this case be and the. same is hereby 
reopened for the taking of additional 
evidence relevant to the issues raised by 
the pleadings and occurring since the 
close of the taking of evidence on May 
7 109¢ 


& 192 . 

IT IS FURTHER ORDERED that 
evidence be also taken concerning the 
publication and circulation by the re- 
spondent of copies of the Report Upon 
the Facts filed November 10, 1925, by 
Trial-Examiner Edward M. Averill, and 
the publication and circulation by the 
respondent of other matters relevant to 
the issues involved in this proceeding 
down to the closing of the taking of 
such additional evidence pursuant. to 
this order. 

When the case was called, a 
representative of the counsel of the 
Royal Baking Powder Company 
announced that the respondent did 
not consider an argument of the 
points involved desirable. He read 
a letter from counsel to that effect, 
which also explained that the re- 
spondent preferred to lay before 
the Commission its defense in the 
form of a return. The representa- 
tive then presented the members of 
the Commission with copies of the 
respondent’s return, and left the 
room. 

After an informal consultation, 
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PEORIAS 


Steady 
Growth 


Bank Clearings New Buildings 
$281 528,228.00 828,383 
190,650,996.00 2,208,192 
204, 123,875.00 3,543,672 
229,095,011.00 3,070,071 
237,563,061.00 4,096,071 
240, 174,212.00 


Year 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


Write for Merchandising Co-operation 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO., Nat’i Representative 











This 140-page book of life- 
size ruled forms, all filledin— 
the answer to problems of 
accurate sales and advertis- 
ing records, inquiries, con- 
tracts,followup,checking,&c. 
Send for this book today 
John C. Moore Corporation 
(Established 1839) 
4012 Stone St. Rochester, N.Y. 


9 
MOORES Svsrems 
In Use In More Than 
300,000 Offices 
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We Need 
a Copy Writer 
with Mail Order 


Experience 


A good sized, middle- 
west agency has an 
opening for a thor- 
oughly experienced 
copy writer who 
knows mail-order ad- 
vertising. Ability to 
handle the “success 
appeal” such as is 
used in extension 
school and agents 
advertising is essen- 
tial. 

Here is a real oppor- 
tunity for the right 
man, a good salary 
and a future. 


Please write fully, 
giving details of ex- 
perience and salary 
expected. Send sam- 
ples of work. 


Inquiries will be han- 
dled in strict confi- 
dence and samples 
promptly returned. 


Address “U,” Box 292 
Printers’ Ink 
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during which the respondent's re- 
turn was casually referred to, the 
chairman announced that the chief 
counsel of the Commission would 
be instructed to prepare the order 
proposed, and that it would he 
promptly entered and the case re- 
opened. However, the respondent's 
return is an interesting document 
and ably presents a side which has 
received little attention. 

This return first sets forth that 
the respondent is advised and re- 
spectfully avers that the action of 
the Commission and the proposed 
order are beyond the powers and 
jurisdiction of the Commission and 
without warrant in law. The 
reason given for this claim is that 
the proceeding of the Commission 
was not according to the provisions 
of the act under which it operates 
“If the publication, since August 
1, 1926, of the Examiner’s report, 
with facsimiles of the Commission's 
orders of dismissal in the proceed 
ings, Docket 540, is an unlawful 
act or an act over which this Com- 
mission has jurisdiction (which the 
Respondent respectfully denies), 
that jurisdiction can attach only 
by following the course prescribed 
by the statute, beginning with ‘a 
complaint stating its charges’ and 
ending with an order enforceable 
or reviewable by the Courts.” 

Then the return relates that 
when the proceedings were in- 
stituted a large amount of publicity 
was given to them by articles in 
the public press, resulting from re- 
leases by the Commission, also by 
advertisements, some of which in- 
cluded a publication of the com- 
plaint, by the respondent’s com- 
petitors. “And similar publicity 
has followed many of the stages 
of said proceedings and was par- 
ticularly notorious during the 
spring and early summer of 1926 
a great amount of newspaper pub- 
licity then appearing. An example 
of such publicity is contained in 
the April 10, 1926, issue of the 
New York Journal of Commerce 

; and to which and to other 
publications of similar character 
this respondent hereby refers. This 
publicity emanated from the Com- 
mission or respondent’s competitors 
manufacturing baking powder con 
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The Altoona Mirror Alone 
Thoroughly 


Covers Altoona Territory 


Average daily circulation for 
the year ending June 30, 1926 


27,884 A. B.C. 


More than twice the circula- 
tion of any other Altoona 
newspaper. 


But the advertising rate is 
very little more than its nearest 
competitor. 


The ALTOONA MIRROR 


Altoona, Pa. 
4 Business Direct F. G. Pearce, Mgr. Adv. 
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WANTED 


Manager 
and 
Sales Executive 


Photo-engraving house es- 
tablished in one of the 
major cities wishes to place 
the management and direc- 
tion of sales in the hands 
of a high-class executive 
with successful experience 
in this business. 

Opportunity awaits the 
right man. 

Answer by letter with 
full record of qualifica- 
tions and past business 
connection. 

Address “A,” Box 287, 


Printers’ Ink. 

















Salesman 
Wanted 


Meyer Both Company 


Largest producers of syn- 
dicate advertising services 


has an opening in fertile 
territory for anexperienced 
salesman with a success- 
ful record in the syndicate 
field. 


This unusual opportunity 
requires a man of the high- 
est calibre. 


Applications from only 
such salesmen measuring 
up to the above require- 
ments will be considered. 


Write full details to 
MEYER BOTH COMPANY 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Chicago 
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taining alum. It gave the charges 
against the respondent and was 
partisan and calculated to mislead 
and create the impression that the 
respondent was guilty of unfair 
practices, deceiving the public 
falsifying, and other obnoxious be. 
havior, and to bring it into dis. 
repute. The respondent’s business 
and good-will, constituting 
valuable part of its property, were 
thus attacked and jeopardized.” 

The return further relates thai 
on March 23, 1926, the Commis. 
sion, reciting that it had heard the 
case upon the complaint, answered, 
testimony and other evidence, and 
the briefs and arguments of 
counsel, finally dismissed proceed- 
ings against the respondent, Com. 
missioner Humphrey dissenting 
On July 7, 1926, an order was en- 
tered reopening the proceedings, 
but solely for the purpose of tak- 
ing testimony of certain advertise. 
ments. “The matter being thus 
ended,” the return continues, “with 
respect to the principal issues, the 
respondent believed that the ap- 
propriate time had arrived for per- 
forming its duty to itself and to 
the public, of answering the at 
tacks against it given great pub- 
licity as aforesaid.” 

Finally the return defends the 
publication of the Examiner’s re 
port with facsimiles of the Com 
mission’s dismissal by insisting that 
the report is an impartial sum- 
mary setting forth the substance 
of the evidence adduced on both 
sides and the effect thereof. “The 
respondent believes and avers that 
the publication as a whole and in 
all its parts is a truthful, fair re- 
cital of matters of public recor! 
and constitutes a fair, proper and 
lawful answer to the public charges 
against this respondent.” 


Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives to Meet at Chicago 


The Association of Newspaper Adver 
tising Executives will hold its fal! meet 
ing at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
October 21. 


La Salle Products, Inc., St. Paul, 
manufacturer and wholesale drugg'st, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the oolf-Gurwit Advertising Agency, 
Chicago. 
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They Come to Learn! 


RACTICALLY every hotel man of prominence 
in the United States will visit the Eleventh 
Annual Hotel Exposition in New York this year to 
learn of new methods and new products to improve his hotel. 


If you sell or make supplies, or anything a hotel can use, 
the place to present it, forcefully and convincingly, is in the 


Annual Bapeaten Number 


National Hotel Review 


Tus issue will have double circulation—to our regular 
readers and to those who attend the Eleventh Annual 
Exposition at the Grand Central 
Palace. 





HOTEL CONSTRUCTION 


CONTINUES STRONG 
PACE 


According to information _com- 
piled by the Lewis Hotel Train- 
ing Schools, of Washington 
D. C., hotel construction is still 
maintaining its strong pace 
throughout the United States. 
It is pointed out that from Jan- 
uary to June of this year, inclu- 
sive, that there were 338 hotels 
put into construction, with a 
total of 65,154 rooms, and rep- 
resenting an investment of 
$225,000,000. The average 
number of rooms per hotel is 
193. 

Florida leads the list with 54 
hotels containing 10,655 rooms 
carrying an investment of $60,- 
000,000. Illinois is second with 
44, containing 10,003 rooms, 
costing $50,000,000. California is 
third with 30 hotels under con- 
struction, having 4,908 rooms, 
with an investment of over 
$17,000,000. 

The average cost per room, in- 
cluding furnishings, will be 
around $5,000. 











It will contain, in addition to 
the usual proclamations by Ho- 
tel Association officers a short, 
snappy history of past éxposi- 
tions, descriptive matter relative 
to the exhibits, floor diagrams, a 
program of the entire show 
week, etc.—a banner issue. All 
the leading exhibitors and ad- 
vertisers will be represented. 
You surely will want to be with 
them. Exposition dates, No- 
vember 8th to 13th, at Grand 
Central Palace. Expostion num- 
ber published November 6th. 
Forms close November ist. Re- 
serve your space now. Rates 
$150 per page, $100 per half 
page. 


For Further particulars and copy of last year’s issue, address 


NATIONAL HOTEL REVIEW 


A. B. C. 


608 Chapman Bldg. 
os Angeles 


A. R. EADIE, Advertising. Manager 


119 W. 40th Street 
New York 


A. B. P. 
10 S. La Salle St. 


icago 
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OA onl open Sans 


USK—and the sky is littered 

with dark darting forms, some 
on their way south, some to linger a 
few weeks before they leave us. Fragile, 
feathered balls—when other creatures 
disappeared before man, the chimney 
swift. adopted man’s own creation, the 
chimney, as a still further protection of 
their future, their nests. 


We see many an old business disap- 
pearing before the rush of Today. But 
we also see many an old business, by 
the adoption of today’s methods, mak- 
ing its present and its future more 
profitable and more secure than its 
yesterdays. 


Advertising, a menace when a 
weapon against you, tags * used is 


the safeguard of the future. But each 
detail must be economical, effective 
particularly your photo engravings. 


Gatchel & Manning, INc. 
C. A. Stinson, President 


Photo Engravers 
West Washington Square © 230 South 7th St. 
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Giving a New Meaning to the 
Style Argument 


How the “Weyenberg Style Guild” as an Advertising Idea Came into 
Being 


By Frank J. Tolford 


Advertising Manager, 


[EpirortaL Note: A company some- 
times runs along for a number of years 
with no change in the nature of its 
business or products. Then a new prod- 
uct or line is acquired and everything 
is changed—production, selling, adver- 
tising. A new business is born. Almost 
overnight, it wishes to be knewn not 
for what it has done but 
for what it is about to 
do. The reputation it has 
achieved over a number 
of years as a maker of 
uility merchandise, for 
example, is of no help, 
rather a hindrance, when 
it comes to putting out 
style merchandise. When 
the company enters the 
new field, it must do 
something unusual to im- 
press the public with the 
merit of its product— 
devise selling arguments 
and advertising that will 
endow the product with 
distinction. How _ the 
Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. 
Company met a situation 
of this kind, is set forth 
in Mr. Tolford’s article.] 


OV ER thirty years 
ago the Weyen- 
berg brothers began 
making a few logger 
shoes by hand in 
Chippewa Falls, a 
Wisconsin town in 
the heart of the rough 
lumber country. It 
was this modest be- 
ginning which, after 
thirty years of steady 
growth, has earned 
for us an enviable 
reputation as manu- 
fact ers of work 
shoes During this 
period of time the business has 
passed from father to son and has 
grown to require the production 
of three large factories. 

Two years ago when we an- 
nounced that we were about to in- 
troduce a line of dress shoes, we 
Were aware of a solemn shaking 
of heads and the protesting mur- 
mur of voices at our backs— 


Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Company 


“Weyenberg produce fashionable 
shoes? Hardly!” 

These Doubting Thomases—and 
there were many—presented two 
problems : 

1. Obviously we must convince 


We love to design Shoes 


TI's atmosphere around here. If you step 

into our reception room or down into 
the craft-shop, where styles are being born 
the year around, you will find it in the air. 


Style is a fleeting thing. You can't point it 
out entirely by lines and stitches. It's crafts- 
manship— something carefully put into the 
shoe at every process. That's why a ‘some- 
body’ with his heart in his work and a love 
for the task is required to design and build 
shoes of great style personality. 
Here that ‘somebody’ is the Weyenberg 
Style Guild and they perform their duties 
as devotedly as did the master workman of 
old whose work was his art. 

The W eyenberg Style Guild 1s proud 

to present us new Fall creations 

Weyenbery representatives are now 

showing these styles. W nite for folder 


WEYENBERG SHOE 
MFG. COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 


HOW THE WEYENBERG STYLE GUILD IS BEING PRESENTED 


TO THE DEALER 


the retail shoe buyer we could 
and actually were making shoes 
that were up to the minute in 
style. 

2. We must stay in the road but 
out of the rut in meeting “style” 
competition. 

Our advertising of the “Weyen- 
berg Style Guild,” we believe, will 
solve these problems. I will ex- 
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OPPORTUNITY 
WANTED 


I am seeking a permanent 
opportunity to prove to 
some manufacturer, adver- 
tising agency or printing 
concern that have the 
creative ability, copy writ- 
ing skill and merchandisin 
instinct that they rome 
Here is your chance to 
secure the services of a 
man of proven versatility, 
imagination and _ initiative 
with over fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in direct selling, 
direct-mail advertising and 
printing—a_ well-educated, 
* married man with a family, 
who is still young, active 
and looking heat Loca- 
tion and salary of second 
consideration. Further de- 
tails, references and 
specimens of work gladly 
furnished upon request. 


Address “L,” Box 146, P.I. 

















Production 


and Office 
Manager 


Desires an agency con- 
nection where his experience 
and sound judgment will give 
him ample opportunity to 
exercise histalentswhich have 
earned him recognition in the 
past. He knows the exacting 
requirements of mechanical 
production as well as the in- 
tricate details of agency man- 
agement. He wishes to join an 
agency where the prospects for 
a successful future are assured. 
He is 35 and married. 


Address: Printers’ Ink, K-145 
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plain how the “Weyenberg Style 
Guild” came into existence, by 
before I do that I would like tp 
say a word about style origination 
in men’s shoes. 

Neither the “Weyenberg Style 
Guild” nor any other manufac. 
turer of shoes would go out and 
create a style entirely differen 
from the prevailing mode and put 
it on the market backed only by 
that manufacturer’s recommenda. 
tion. It is necessary that any 
radical deviation from the style in 
mode recommended by other 
conditions, such as a change ip 
clothing styles, etc. Last many. 
facturers, tanners and __pattern- 
makers act as a “go-between” for 
shoe manufacturers. It is this 
condition which stabilizes shoe 
styles. For instance, a tendency 
toward narrower toes at the pres- 
ent time is a result of the clothiers 
announcing a narrowing of 
trouser bottoms. The last makers, 
upon hearing this, immediately 
built narrower lasts and recom. 
mended them to shoe manufac. 
turers. 

During our first year as manv- 
facturers of popularly priced 
oxfords of smart style, the concep- 
tion of style was the duty of one 
man in our organization. Now 
this is an enormous task, for hun- 
dreds of combinations of leathers, 
trimmings and lasts must be 
worked out before one-half that 
number of styles may be accepted 
for the market, and new numbers 
are being added to the line con- 
tinuously. At the end of our first 
year, therefore, the man I have 
referred to had acquired an as- 
sistant, a young man who had had 
extensive training in our sales de- 
partment. 

This was the nucleus of the 
“Weyenberg Style Guild.” It is 
quite obvious that our genera 
sales manager and the sales man- 
ager of our subsidiary selling or- 
ganization, would voice their ap- 
proval and express their opinions 
and recommendations on new 
styles. The production manager 
also must be interviewed. To 
produce a line of shoes to retail 
at four, five and six dollars, it is 
necessary that the economies of 
production be a serious consider 
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There’s a Pastor Behind 
Every 100 Copies! 


THER religious publications may have the 
endorsement of the clergy, but Our Sunday 
Visitor is the ONLY one that constantly has 
their whole-hearted support! 


Back of the 500,000 weekly copies of Our Sunday 
Visitor are more than 5,000 pastors of Catholic 
churches—5,000 active boosters who voice their 
approval from their pulpits; who place Our Sunday 
Visitor on sale at their church doors. 


This support of the pastors is one reason why Our 
Sunday Visitor is the largest; most popular, re- 
ligious weekly—a national Catholic weekly read in 
500,000 homes. 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 


The National Catholic Weekly 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
ARCH CLEMENT & SON HEVEY & DURKE 
163 W. Washingtee 4th St, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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AGENCY 
PRODUCTION 
MAN 


Desires position 
with established 
Four-A Agency. 
Thorough knowl- 
edge of printing, 
typography, 
engraving and 
electrotyping. 
Christian. Age 27. 
Salary moderate. 


Box, Printers’ Ink, M-147 











Highly Efficient 


Secretary 
Stenographer 
Seeks Position 


Capable young woman, having un- 
usual background of unique and 
careful training with wide experi- 
ence, seeks an opportunity of trust 
and responsibility. 


Have been the “right-hand” for 
“big” men whether they were the 
directing genius of big business or 
directing their own stirring politi- 
cal campaigns. 


Good education; retentive memory; 
pleasing personality; sound judg- 
ment and the ability to see things 
through satisfactorily. 


Address “N"’ Box 148 
Printers’ Ink 





tion in selecting the styles which 
are to make up the line. And js 
it unusual that the Oracle of 
Delphi, in the form of the adver. 
tising manager, should be con. 
sulted in this matter? 

With style becoming a prodigi- 
ous factor, a work room was set 
aside for the use of the stylists 
and it is here that selections of 
styles are made after informal 
discussions by this group. To 
select a style which becomes a 
flop is a costly error and breaks 
the faith of our merchants. For 
this reason the duties of these six 
men are not only a constant source 
of pride and interest, but a duty 
to be given the very best judg- 
ment of each of them. 

This group of men had been 
discussing and selecting styles for 
some time before the idea ap- 
peared that here was material on 
which to base a campaign to con- 
vince the retailer that we were 
atop the style situation. 


CHOOSING A NAME 


To decide upon a name for this 
group, to introduce them and to 
explain their functioning, was no 
small problem. “Guild” was the 
word we needed, for it smacked of 
handicraft and harmony of pur- 
pose, which was the very essence 
of our story. But the mental as- 
sociations of the public are u- 
certain. To the man on the street 
a “guild” might mean the social 
Tuesday afternoon sewing circle. 
So our announcement must inter- 
pret the name and create atmos- 
phere for what was to follow. 

Our first trade-paper announce- 
ment appeared on July 17—a 
two-page spread. The frst or 
left-hand page shows at the top an 
illustration of “Ye Old Shoe Guild 
of 1426.” Two men sit at a bench, 
“cobbling.” Three others stand 
nearby apparently — discussing 
styles. All are clothed in the 
costumes of the period indicated. 
Beneath this illustration is 2 
photographic reproduction of “The 
Weyenberg Style Guild” of the 
Weyenberg Shoe Company—six 
men, the ones I have mentioned, 
sitting around a long table ani- 
matedly considering the objects 
littering the table before’ them, 
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hiladelphia 
Pnguirer 


Announces the Appointment of 


WOODWARD & KELLY 


London Guarantee & Accident Bldg., Chicago 
Fine Arts Building, Detroit 
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WESTERN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Effective At Once 


PAPA PA GL) 


This appointment brings into close association in 
the national advertising field four powerful market 
media—The Chicago Daily News, the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. The New York Herald Tribune and 
the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Jesse F. Spencer, who has been the Western Repre- 
sentative of The Philadelphia Inquirer for many 
years, with headquarters in Chicago, has joined this 
organization. 
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i Montreal 


aeereeemseees| It Is The 


g STAR 


The largest individ- 
ual users of news- 
paper space are De- 
partmental Stores. 

The smallest in- 

dividual users 
gets mM are the Classi- 
Fae Oe ae fied Advertisers. 




















These two extremes represent the best guides in placing newspaper 
advertising. ‘The Departmental Store executive represents the 
most expert and experienced judgment of local newspaper values, 
and the Classified Advertiser—the “Man in the Street”—repre- 
sents the great mass of readers and buyers who put their own 
little Want Ad. in the paper whose advertisements they them- 
selves are accustomed to read. 


If in any city, there is a paper which is an outstanding leader 
both in Departmental Store, and Classified Advertising, that is 
the paper on which National Advertisers can most confidently rely. 


In Montreal that Paper is— 


The Montreal Baily Star 


Canada’s Greatest Newspaper 
ESTABLISHED 1869 Canada 


Montreal BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York, U. 8. A. Chicago, U. 8. A. Toronto, Ont. London, Eng 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ M. W. MeGILLIVRAY M. A. JAMIESON 


110 E. 42nd St. 6 N. Michigan Ave. 390 Bay St. 17 Cockspur St., 8. W. 1 
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hides, lasts and shoes of various 
kinds. The idea is interpreted to 
the reader by the caption: “The 
Evolution of the Style Guild. 1426 
—A Shoe Makers Guild of Old 
England. 1926—The Weyenberg 
Style Guild.” 

On the right-hand page of this 
spread we said: “The Weyenberg 
Style Guild—An Innovation in the 
Great Shoe Industry.” And the 
copy proclaimed our big idea, 
thus : 


Over 500 years ago the shoe making 
industry of old England was banded 
together with the common purpose of 
designing and producing the finest 
footwear their crude tools made pos- 
sible. This organization was known 
as The Shoemakers Guild. To each 
guild member his craft was an art 
to which he devoted his entire interest 
from boyhood and apprenticeship 
through the days of Journeyman. His 
ambition was ever the coveted position 
of Masterworkman. 

Today, here within an auricle of the 
great shoe industry has awakened this 
pride of workmanship and as a result 
we have The Weyenberg Style Guild. 
Each member of this guild is a_ spe- 
cialist in footwear designing. It is 
this guild that prepares the contours 
of our lasts. ere patterns and 
leather colors are created that these 
stylists know will sell months in 
advance. Here are originated the 
smartest, fastest selling styles the shoe 
markets offer. 

And coupled with the correct ad- 
vance style originated by The Weyen- 
berg Style Guild is the workmanship 
that has made the Weyenberg trade- 
mark a symbol of leadership in men’s 
popular-price footwear. 

The Weyenberg Style Guild is proud 
to present its mew Fall creations. 
Weyenberg representatives are now 
showing these _ styles. Write for 


folder 


This spread has been followed 
by other page advertisements in 


each of the shoe trade papers, all | 


devoted primarily to the Guild as 
an institution. Other advertise- 
ments and all direct-by-mail 
pieces, as well as our regular 
letterhead, will bear a small illus- 
tration of this group of style 
men. 

Although we are aware of the 
many attractive possibilities in this 
idea of the “Weyenberg Style 
Guild,” no extensive publicity 
plans have been formulated as yet. 
oat Guild is barely ten weeks 
old! 
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WANTED 
Experienced 
Copy WRITER 


New York agency handling a few large 
national accounts is looking for a copy 
writer who has arrived. He is employed 
now. Possibly with one of the biggest 
agencies, but may have felt, at times, 
that his particular streak of originality 
could find a better outlet with a medium 
size organization where there is no pad- 
lock on fresh ideas—a man who can 
write human copy that sparkles and 
scintillates and sells goods. If you are 
the man, write us about yourself and 
send two or three samples of your 
latest work. We hope you have written 
perfume copy, or men’s wear that the 
haberdashers sell—but that’s not essen- 
tial. Salary? The more we pay the 
happier we'll be, because we want « 
man who has done things—one who can 
win medals! Your letter will be held in 
strict confidence. Members of our own 
staff have read this advertisement. Ad- 
dress V., Box 293, Printers’ Ink. 











Wanted 


A Copy Writer 
Who Knows the 


Drug Field 


A leading New York Ad- 
vertising Agency needs a 
man who can write drug 
(NOT patent medicine) 
copy, and who is thoroughly 
acquainted with drug adver- 
tising and merchandising. 


We are prepared to pay 
for experience and writing 
ability, and will judge both 
from letters of application. 


Address “T,” Box 291, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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Who Sells 
the Bulk of the 
Building Material? 
Lumber dealers do. The 
scope of their business is 
increasing yearly. 35 to50% 
of their sales are other than 
lumber. Good credit. 


Watts for quresy Hating tame 


Americanf 


Est.1873 CHICAGO A .B.c. 














YOUR OWN 


MOTION 
PICTURES 


INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 
Consult this organization of pro- 
duction and distribution experts 
first. No obligation by asking 
for information or survey. 

Over 5,000,000 

circulation weekly. 


ADVERTISING “CO 


General Execut've Offices 
220 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
Wisconsin 0610 

Office, 1916 Race St. 


Phila, 














Binders for Printers’ Ink 


$1.00 Each. Postpaid 


securely fastened in the binde 

simple arrangement, a: open 

book with all inside margins fully visible. 

Made of Seesy, book board, insuring durability. 

Covered with book oar lettered in gold. 

PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 





28 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Policy of Business Papers to- 


ward Infringement Copy 
Tue Associatep Business Papers, 


NC. 
New York, Serr. 30, 1926 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read with much interest the 
article in your issue of September 1 
entitled “Don’t Be Too Cocky When 
Warning Trade-mark Infringers.” 

In this connection, you may be in 
terested in the recommendations on this 
subject made by ‘the Associated Busi 
ness Papers, Inc.. This recommenda 
tion was adopted in October, 1920: 

“A business paper should not insert 
advertisements in which the name of a 
competitor is mentioned. This includes 
advertisements of patent infringement 
suits being started and advertisements 
of preliminary injunctions. 

“An advertisement of a final decision 
is admissible, provided the facts are 
capable of substantiation, the wording 
subject to approval, and the court and 
circumstances of the decision clearly 
stated. 

“A general notice that patent rights 
will be protected against infringement, 
as a general warning against the manu 
facture, sale or use of infringing ap 
pliances, is acceptable.” 

Tue Assocratep Business Papers, Inc., 
Jesse H. Neat, 
Executive Secretary 


Engineering and Contracting 
Company Appointments 


C. A. Blauvelt, for many years with 
the Chicago office of the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, has been appointed to 
represent the “Road and Street Catalog 
and Data Book,” in Chicago and West 
ern territory, by the Engineering and 
Contracting Publishing Company, Chi 
cago. M. E. Phillips has been made 
Western representative of Water Works 
and the “Water Works Catalog and 
Data Book,” also published by the Eng 
neering and Contracting company. 


H. E. Bredemeier with Amcoin 
Coffee System, Inc. 


H. E. Bredemeier, recently sales 
manager of the Schreiber Products 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., has as 
sumed the sales management of the 
Amcoin Coffee System, Inc., also of 
Buffalo. 


Appoints M. C. Mogensen & 


Company 
The Ashland, Oreg., Tidings has ap 
pointed M. C. Mogensen & Company, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, as na 
tional advertising repre representative. 


Joins Fuller & Smith Agency 


Theodore Gymer, formerly with the 
Powers-House Company, Cleveland, 
has joined the production department 
of Fuller & Smith, advertising agency, 
also of Cleveland. 
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Men who 
make good today 


Kee 
p modern science 


at their fingertips — 


David Sarnoff, 
the Radio em — ¥ of 
A 
merica, says: 


during the ’ 
ing the mext few years will vitally af certain ee be proved and dema—. 


"The discoveries off sci 
scientists in many fields 
fect American hess 





DVERTISERS find the Sc 
American 4 i 
because it reaches 
purchasing power an 
r new scientific 


in business, industry and daily living. 


THE adv d is a part of the 
extensive magazine, and direct mail 
campaign now being conducted 0 widen the 
influence and deepen the interest of the Scientific 
American among men who bave made good.” 


ba Uh 


. Use the 
coupon No need to paynow We 


SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 
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A Clean 
Industry 





There are busi- 
nesses in cor 
country that n 

Means New modern advertis- 

Advertisers ing and yet can- 
not use it. The reason often turns 
out to be the backward condition 
of the industry of which they are 
a part. 

In an industry full of tricks and 
rampart in the use of dishonest 
methods it is hard for the honest 
firm to use advertising. 

Such is the condition of the 
cotton dye industry. The fakes 
in that industry have made it well- 
nigh impossible for an honest firm 
to advertise. They have done this 
by an abuse of the guarantee. The 
gullibility and laziness of a large 
part of the public make it pos- 
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sible for a Repo a aa 
to use a - Tantee 
clause to his own profit. The pub- 
lic is apathetic toward the task of 
forcing him to make good on his 
guarantee. He knows this. He 
can, in fact, figure out to an al- 
most mathematical certainty just 
what percentage of his deceitfyl 
product will be returned to him, 

All” he need do is to distribute 
the anticipated loss on returns over 
the price of his goods and sail 
along, underselling at all times his 
honest competitors whose guaran- 
tees sound not one whit better than 
his own. 

Right now dyed cotton fabrics 
are sold by scheming houses under 
the same identical guarantees as 
those under which the honest 
houses sell theirs. The dishonest 
house will take back faulty goods 
as readily as will the honest 
maker. The dishonest house being 
able to sell at a lower price has 
got away with volume  busi- 
ness and has made it impossible 
for the honest business to advertise. 
The honest businesses say their 
selling thunder was stolen when 
their guarantee was taken over by 
the. dishonest houses. There is 
nothing to talk about, so why ad- 
vertise ? 

The National Better Business 
Bureau has stepped into _ this 
situation. It says that it can show 
that industry how to put its own 
house in order and how to find an 
advertising point for the honest 
business, 

What it proposes is to define, if 
possible, certain standards for 
dyes from several standpoints. A 
dyed cotton fabric guaranteed fast 
to washing will have to meet a 
certain standard. A dyed cotton 
fabric that is sold as being fast 
to sunlight will have to come up 
to another standard. The job is to 
find those standards. 

A_ committee composed of 
M. D. C. Crawford of the Fair- 
child Publications, Miss Katherine 
A. Fisher of Good Housekeeping 
Institute, Dr. George A. Johnson 
of the Mellon Institute, and Edward 
L. Greene, director of the National 
Better Business Bureau, working in 
co-operation with the Lowell Tex- 
tile Institute is trying to do the job, 
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If the National Better Business 
Bureau succeeds in this undertaking 
it should be credited not only with 
the ability to straighten out a bad 
glling situation, but also with the 
ability to create new advertisers. 


Speaking before 


Medium or ‘he Window Dis- 


play ——s 

Advertiser? Association, 
ley R. Latshaw, president of the 
Butterick Publishing Company, em- 
phasized a phase of advertising 
thought which needs continual 
emphasis af 

“We who are selling advertising 
space, whether it be in periodicals 
or in window displays,” he said, 
“must remember that the first 
principle of our business is that 
we are selling primarily a means 
of communication.” 

To illustrate his point, he de- 
scribed the hypothetical case of an 
advertiser who is offered an op- 
portunity to tell his advertising 
message to 1,000,000 users of the 
telephone. On a certain“hour this 
advertiser is told that as he lifts 
his telephone receiver, bells will 
ring in 1,000,000 homes through- 
out the United States and 1,000,000 
people will answer the call. In 
these homes there will be a variety 
of conditions; children coming 
home from school, women getting 
ready to go down town shopping, 
death, marriage. All the time the 
advertiser is talking. receivers will 
be hung up, by the thousands, by 
the tens of thousands. 

“Wouldn’t this advertiser hire 
the greatest writer at his command 
to write his three-minute message ? 
Wouldn’t he hire the best orator 
to deliver that message? And if 
the message failed to interest each 
ot those 1,000,000 listeners whom 
could he blame? The telephone 
company? No, because it offered 
merely the means of communica- 
tion? Himself? Yes, because the 
failure would be due wholly to the 
fact that his message was so 
worded and so delivered that it 
could not hold the interest of all 
the listeners. 

“I have heard a great many ad- 
vertisers say,” continued Mr. 
Latshaw, “‘I have used _ this 


Who Fails— 
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magazine and it failed.’ I have 
never heard an advertiser say, ‘I 
have used this magazine and 
failed.’ Yet, after all, the medium, 
like the telephone, is only a means 
of communication and can do no 
more than deliver the advertiser’s 
message as he writes it.” 

A great deal of the blame Mr. 
Latshaw was inclined to lay at the 
doors of the mediums themselves. 
Sellers of advertising space in 
their enthusiasm for their mediums, 
in their faith in the power of their 
mediums as transmitters of mes- 
sages, too often have given adver- 
tisers the impression that the 
medium can work the impossible 
miracle of making poor advertis- 
ing become good selling. 

Wise advertising men have 
known this to be true always, yet 
never have they been able to con- 
vince the advertiser that failure 
isn’t usually due to the medium 
but to the copy. When more 
advertisers realize that mediums 
are primarily transmitters of a 
sales message and not salesmen, 
they will get their advertising 
down to a sounder basis. One of 
the tasks before the seller of space 
is to get this idea into the minds 
of his prospects. 

The Big Carl C. Magee, in 
Stick in ~ yo to edit 
the uquerque 

Advertising New Mexico State 
Tribune, has come into close quar- 
ters with the pressure that is used 
to force a publisher to prostitute 
his editorial policy. Speaking be- 
fore the Advertising Club of New 
York last week, he referred to 
one card played by his opponents 
in their effort to put him out of 
business. 

It concerned the drive to cut off 
his sources of revenue by the with- 
drawal of advertising and the in- 
timidation by local banking offi- 
cials of other advertisers who per- 
sisted in using Mr. Magee’s news- 


= ge . : 
The wielding of the big stick 


made things look pretty black. 
His revenue quickly dropped off. 
His cloud was not without its silver 
lining, however, for the big stick 
hit only his local advertising. His 
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national advertisers stayed with 
him. 

This experience revealed two 
significant facts. It showed Mr. 
Magee that while the freedom of 
the press might be undermined by 
attacks within the law, he could 
depend, indirectly, upon -his na- 
tional advertisers for support in 
upholding the integrity of his pub- 
lication. In other words, he is 
convinced that national advertisers 
have no desire or intention of 
mapping out the editorial course 
to be followed by the mediums in 
which they advertise. 

Mr. Magee also learned that 
sticking to his guns was not with- 
out reward. When his local ad- 
vertisers discovered that the paper 
refused to -go- under, they came 
back to the fold in greater num- 
bers. 


A a 
devoutly to 

Down on wished is that a 
Storewide — resolution adopted 
Sales at the recent 
meeting in Chicago of the Sales 
Promotion. Division of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion may become a fact. At this 
convention it was decided that 
the practice of many reputable 
stores of conducting sales at 
periodic intervals was not a 
method of stimulating business con- 
ducive to the best interests of the 
public or the store. The conven- 
tion therefore “recommends that 
stores seek and adopt, wherever 
and whenever practicable, sub- 
stitutes for this practice that will 
be more in line with modern con- 
structive and normal merchandis- 
ing.” 
Amen to that, says Printers’ 
Inx. That the situation is one of 
no slight difficulty is admitted by 
all. Martin L. Straus, of the 
Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co., 
Chicago, speaking before this same 
convention, described his own ex- 
perience with the no sale policy. 
Omitting one of the store’s regular 
furniture sales resulted in $100,000 
loss for the first month and a 
$75,000 loss for the second month. 
After which, the store abandoned 
the no sale plan and went back 


Thumbs 
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to its previous sale policy with 
success. 

The storewide sale is a long. 
established retail institution and 
many of the country’s most suc. 
cessful and reputable stores 
it satisfactorily: Nevertheless, 
was the conviction of the adverts. 
ing representatives who attended 
the meeting_mentioned that the con- 
tinued and uncontrolled growth of 
this method of stimulating sales 
should be opposed: That the prac- 
tice cannot be eliminated  sud- 
denly and entirely is recognized by 
the language of the resolution 
adopted : 

“We suggest, first, that each 
store make an impartial study of 
the benefits and detriments of the 
storewide sales now on _ their 
calendar; second, that each store 
discontinue those storewide sales of 
doubtful value, and, third, that each 
store continue only such storewide 
sales as promote public understand- 
ing and confidence in that store in 
particular, and retail distribution in 
general.” 

The resolution is intelligent and 
far-sighted. It proposes nothing 
drastic or revolutionary. The end 
sought is an increase in “constru- 
tive and normal merchandising,” 
which, after all, is the only sound 
way to benefit lastingly the manv- 
facturer, the store and the con- 
sumer. 


Portland Cement Association 
Advances C. R. Ege 


C. R. Ege has been appointed mana- 
ger of the advertising and publications 
bureau of the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. He has been with the 
association for ten years and has served 
as. manager of the highways bureau 
since 1920. 

G. S. Eaton, who has been with the 
association for mote than six years, has 
been appointed assistant manager of 
the advertising and publications bureau. 
T. J. Harris, also with the association 
for a number of years, has been made 
manager of the general education bureau. 


Change in Magazine Adver- 
tising Summary 


Beginning with this issue the 
Monthly Summary of Magazine Adver- 
tising will be figured in lines and pages. 
Users of this service find these units 
most. convenient for measurement of 
advertising space. 
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E field of still life painting is an 
exceptionally varied one with un- 
limited possibilities. 
z z 2 
Not only must the product be portrayed 
faithfully, but it must be done with artistic 
and sympathetic hands. 
z z z 


Creating appetites is good salesmanship, 
and we have several men ready to help with 
your still life problems. 


Twelve cents in stamps 
will bring the current issue 
of the “Black Sheep.” 


CTHRIDGG 


25 East 26th Street, New. York City 
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SMART SET GUARANTEES 
500,000 

Advertising Rates Will Increase 

with the February 1927 Issue! 


With SMART SET delivering in excess ot 
one-half million circulation, advertising rates will 
increase with the February 1927 issue. 

A tremendous advertising campaign makes 
thousands of new readers every month. The 
magazine itself holds old readers. For this reason, 
we feel sure that, even with the new guarantee, 
advertisers wil] continue to receive a large circu- 
lation bonus with each issue. 

And, simultaneously, advertising lineage in- 
creases. Advertisers find that through SMART 
SET inquiries are easily obtained, buyers are 
easily found. The reason for this lies in the 
fact that SMART SET reaches the younger 
element, the buying element of today and of 
many tomorrows. 


The January Issue Closes 
October 2oth. 


MART SET 


R. E. BERLIN, Business Manager 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
Chicago Adv. Office, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Old Rate New Rate 
$850.00 1 Page $1050.00 
$70.00 2 Salome 700.00 

1 Column 350.00 

Per Line 2.50 

Back Cover 2175.00 

1600.00 Inside Covers 2000.00 


By Ordering 12 Insertions 
Before October 2oth 


You Save 
1 Page $2400.00 
2 Columns 1560.00 
1 Column 780.00 
Per Line 6.00 
*Back Cover 5100.00 
Inside Covers 4800.00 


*Only three back covers avatlable. 


The January Issue Closes 
October 2oth. 
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If we staged a Golf Tournament— 


If we could entertain our subscribers at the good old 
Scotch game, most of the “Who’s Who” in America would 
tee off. ; 


Meet the above foursome, they’re a typical group. Mr. 
Tom Bradley (on the left) is mayor, Chamber of Commerce 
member and owner of the largest department store in Bradley, 
Wisconsin. J. Ferguson Meade III (marking the score 
card) pays an income tax on about $500,000—a N. Y. bond 
broker by trade. Judge White (driving) has been on the San 
Francisco bench for twenty-nine years. N. D. Peck (with the 
pipe) hails from Dallas, Texas, where he is titled the best 
sales and advertising manager in the South. 


In every city, community and hamlet in the country, there 
is always a certain group of financially independent leaders 
who direct the business activities, head the committees and 
run things in general. These executives and directors, these 
successful captains of industry pay admission by preference 
twelve times a year to see the pages of The Atlantic Monthly. 


Surely your product would appeal to this 
selected market of 110,000 (ABC) leaders 


May We Send You All the Facts? 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
A Quality Group Magazine . 
8 ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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OCTOBER MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 
Standard Size 
Pages Lines 


Review of Reviews ...... 123 27,729 
World’s Work........... 116 26,037 
Harper’s wccsicccccceces 114 = =25,619 
Atlantic Monthly ....... 109 24,505 
Geribmer*s wccccccsicpece 82 18,416 
Golden Book............ 72 ~=16,319 
American Mercury....... 57 12,820 
The Forums: oGsidc cidacs 46 810,444 
Current History......... 30 6,720 
Mmeny's ccndéacaceteduc 27 6,174 
Bethenae oc cscidsw dae ina 26 5,839 
Street & Smith Comb. .. 24 5,536 
Everybody’s ..........+. 21 4,874 
Wide World............. 21 4,704 


Gotery sccececnduesion 


America ao vccicvssetvéd 
Cosmopolitan .......++.+ 88 
Physical Culture........ 66 






Tree StetF. cesses ctiec 

Pasteplag cs ccecuergeuses 60 26,006 
Smest Babs coccvcsevisis 51 21,900 
True Romances.......... 49 21,307 
Dream World........... 49 21,164 
Better Homes & Gardens 44 19,894 
True Detective Mysteries 46 19,734 
American Boy.........++ 28 819,550 






Elks Magazine........... 
Motion Picture Magazine 
ere Te 29 
American Legion Monthly 





Pleture Plage cccccedcass 

oe ee eee 17 7,609 
ee ee eee 16 6,929 
St. Nicholas. .0ctessaseas 10 4,433 


WOMEN'S MAGAZINES 
Pages Lines 


PRINTERS’ INK 





Vogue (2 issues)....... 232 146,973 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 162 110,543 
Harper’s Bazar.......... 135 91,385 
Good Housekeeping...... 204 87,681 
Woman’s Home Comp.... 112 76,556 
nt Be ED IES ..! 73 =$0,206 
Pictorial Review......... 70 ©48,070 
Holland's ,..sctéiacagastes 48 36,610 
Delineatét’ . Foc icccaeeee 45 30,987 
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Reaching.... 


a Quality audience that 
consists of yachtsmen, 
86% of whom are yacht 
owners—men whose in- 
comes permit: them to 
indulge their tastes in the 
luxuries of this world. 


YACHTING is read by 
these men during their 
leisure moments—while 
they are in the most re- 
ceptive of moods—the 
approach is ideal. 


Advertising contracts re- 
ceived prior to December 
first will be accepted at 


our present rates. After 
that date a 40% increase 
will be effective. 


RATE CARD and SAMPLE COPY 
UPON REQUEST 


( Member of A. B. C.) 


Yachting 


of the Boating Field.” 
25 West 43rd St., New York City 














Modern Priscilla 
Designer 

Woman's 

Farmer’s Wife 

People’s Home Journal.. 
Junior Home Magazine .. 
Household Magazine 
People’s Popular Monthly 
Needlecraft 

Child Life 
Mother’s-Home Life 
Fashionable Dress 
Today’s Housewife 

Mess. of Sacred Heart... 


GENERAL AND CLASS 

Pages Lines 

House & Garden 125,884 
Town & Country (2 is.).. 141 95,085 
Country Life 113) (77,111 
Vanity Fair 75,933 
House Beautiful 70,330 
Arts & Decoration 5 57,162 
Popular Mechanics 3 38,752 
Nation’s Business...... oé 2 36,425 
Radio Broadcast 36,401 
Popular Science Monthly 83 35,71! 
System 2 35,192 
Normal Instructor 5 31,007 
Radio News 29,972 
Garden & Home Builder 47 28,952 
Popular Radio 28,743 
International Studio 3 22,570 
Field & Stream 22,035 
World Traveler 3 = -21,093 
19,600 

Theatre 18,922 
Science & Invention 14,573 
Scentific American 13,891 
Outdoor Life 13,262 
Business 13,061 
Outdoor Recreation 11,027 
National Sportsman 10,307 
Extension Magazine 8,944 
Radio Age 8,166 
The Rotarian 7,521 
Forest & Stream 6,436 
Association Men 6,288 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 

Pages Lines 
57,789 
46,460 
32,202 
31,931 
11,042 


Maclean’s (2 Sept. is!).. 
Can. Homes & Gardens.. 
West. Home M’thly (Sept.) 
Can. Home Jour. (Sept.) 
Rod & Gun in Canada... 


SEPTEMBER WEEKLIES 
September 1-7 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 93 63,615 
Liberty 20,076 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.)..... 33:15, 110 
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HERE is a new map in the office of our presi- 

dent. It covers practically the full length of 
the wall. Needless to say, it is very impressive— 
very! And it is graphic too. 


This enormous map is zoned to indicate the territories covered by 
our 7 traveling promotion men. It is full of colored pins show, 
ing the locations of our 70,000 newsstand customers. There are 
pins of other colors which indicate the operating territories of 
our 1000 wholesalers. With a capable and intelligent lecturer 
this map furnishes a vivid picture of our business. 


We suggest that publishers, however remotely interested in Independent 
National Newsstand Distribution, take time off to pay this map and the 
Eastern Distributing Corporation a visit. 


We can, at least, guarantee an interesting dissertation on the advantages 
and economies of independent newsstand distribution as we practice it. 


FASTERN 


DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 


45 West 45th Street, New York City 
Bryant 1444 
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Literary Digest 
New Yorker 
Collier’s 
American Weekly 


Christian Herald 
Youth’s Companion 
Argosy-All-Story 


The Nation 

New Republic 

Churchman 
September 8-14 


Saturday Evening Post 158 


Liberty 

New Yorker 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 

American Weekly 
Time 

Christian Herald 
Life 

Youth’s Companion 


Argosy-All-Story 

Churchman 

The Nation 

New Republic 
September 15-21 

Saturday Evening Post. 

Liberty 

Literary Digest 

New Yorker 

Forbes (Semi-Mo.) .... 

Collier’s 

American Weekly 


Christian Herald 

Outlook 

The Nation 

New Republic 

Youth’s Companion 

Judge 

Churchman 

Argosy-All-Story 
September 22-28 

Saturday Evening Post. 

Liberty 

New Yorker 

Literary Digest 

Collier’s 

American Weekly 


Christian Herald 
Outlook 
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1,535 

Pages Lines 
107,443 
29,012 
22,440 
21,428 
12,245 
9,566 
6,603 
6,478 
4,806 
3,570 
3,512 
1,958 
1,792 
1,589 
1,575 
1,102 
Lines 
00,849 
25,524 


Totals for September 
Saturday Evening Post. 546 


The Nation 

New Republic 
Churchman 
Youth’s Compan‘on 
Argosy-All-Story 


September 29-30 


New Republic 
Life 

The Nation 
Outlook 

Youth’s Companion 


Liberty 

Literary Digest 

New Yorker 

Collier’s 

American Weekly 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) .... 


Christian Herald 
Outlook 

New Republic 

The Nation 
Youth’s Companion 
Judge 
Argosy-All-Story 
Churchman 


Pages 


Lines 
371,755 
100,008 

74,671 
72,890 
55,809 
33,830 
32,603 
27,222 
25,490 
19,839 
15,659 
14,753 
11,707 
11,450 

9,325 

6,855 

6,419 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS 


ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


FICATIONS 


Pages 


. Vogue (2 issues).... 232 


..House & Garden .... 199 


. Ladies’ Home Journal 162 
. Town & Country (2 is.) 141 


. Harper’s Bazar 


. Good Housekeeping. . 


. Country Life 


. Woman’s Home Comp. 


. Vanity Fair 

. House Beautiful 

. Maclean’s (2 Sept. is.) 82 
. Arts & Decoration.... 

. McCall’s 

. American 

. Pictorial Review 

. Can. Homes & Gardens 73 
- Popular Mechanics .. 173 
. Cosmopolitan 

. Holland’s 

. Nation’s Business 

. Radio Broadcast 

. Pop. Science Monthly 83 
. System 82 
. Wes. Home Mo. (Spt.) 44 
. Can. Home Jou. (Sept.) 45 


Lines 
146,973 
125,884 
110,543 

95,085 
91,385 
87,681 
77,111 
76,556 
75,933 
70,333 
57,789 
57,162 
50,206 
49,491 
48,070 
46,460 
38,752 
38,006 
36,610 
36,425 
36,401 
35,711 
35,192 
32,202 
31,931 
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Social distinction characterizes 
the members of this club 


To five hundred of them we wrote simply ““Do you 
tread Judge?”’ Of all who have replied thus far 


70.3% read Judge 
Nearly every one of these prominént clubmen wrote 


that his family all read Judge. 


Identical tests of two more exclusive New York clubs 
— Union and Bankers—are still to be announced. 


Returns so far given show for the Yale, Harvard, and 
Racquet Clubs an average of 70.8% reading Judge. 


Has your article the qualities for this kind of an 
audience? 


Judge 


Management of 
E. R. Crowe & Company, Inc. 
New York Established 1922 Chicago 
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FOUR-YEAR KECORD OF OCTOBER ADVERTISING 


a” MAGAZINES 

1925 1924 1923 Total 

i Lines Lines ines 

American 46,077 196,307 
Maclean’s (2 Sept. issues).... 3 44,464 196.070 
Cosmopolitan 738,006 : . 129,815 
Physical Culture 120,178 
Review of Reviews , 117.420 
Red Book 114,164 
World’s Work 106,645 
Atlantic Monthly 104,849 
Photoplay ’ ° 96,980 
Harper’s ’ 87,882 
Scribner’s 18,416 F 76,250 
70,016 


6. 944 
6,051 
4,634 
St. 3,248 3,136 
* New size. ° 444,381 410,979 440,228 
+t Hearst’s combined with Cosmopolitan. 
: WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) 3 113,516 114,968 
Ladies’ Home Journal 7 
Harper’s Bazar 
Good Housekeeping 
Woman’s Home Companion... 
Pictorial Review 
McCall’s 
Delineator 
Designer & Woman’s Magazine 
Modern Priscilla 
Woman’s World 20, 421 
People’s Home Journal 19,100 
People’s Popular Monthly.... 14,250 
Needlecraft 14,620 13, 730 
Mother’s-Home Life : 14,523 10,012 45,572 
* New size. 758,417 747,732 665,584 682,913 2,854,646 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
House & Garden 93, 82,034 380,258 
Town & Country (2 issues)... 66,038 314,433 
Country Life . ; 71,232 43,344 264,386 
Vanity Fair .... of 50,343 234,955 
House Beautiful .... eon 35,462 205,972 
Arts & Decoration | 57,1 > t y 155,610 
Popular Mechanics 145,516 
Popular Science Monthly .... 135,359 
System 134,477 
Nation’s Business 113,363 
Field & Stream 
Theatre 
Scientific American 
International Studio 
Science & Invention 
Outdoor Life 
Business 
National Sportsman 
Outdoor Recreation J 11,432 
Forest & Stream 7,068 9,828 10,491 33,823 


* New size. 793,669 686,467 622,187 567,740 2,670,063 
+ Changed to four-column page. 
WEEKLIES (4 September Issues) 

Saturday Evening Post 71,755 362,801 307,600 328,371 1,370,527 
Literary Digest 71,800 2 74,225 292,858 
American 29'980 . 200,712 
Collier’s 55,8 45,867 158,987 
Forbes (2 issues) . 28,335 7 103,659 
Life ° 20,406 
Christian Herald 9,839 24,006 

$15,659 $18,382 —_17,780 __ 70,985 

629,656 601,577 _ $42,825 129 2,357,187 
Grand Totals 2,626,226 2,480,157 2,241,575 2,274,010 9,621,968 
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Reporting 
Progress 


During the first ten months of 1926, 
as compared with the same period 
of 1925, national advertising volume 
has increased 400%. 


The November 1926 issue, out 
October 25th, contains 66 pages of 
paid advertising. 


Net paid circulation increased 30% 
the first six months—growing even 
faster now. 
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Advertising Club News 


Los Angeles Club Appoints 


Educational Director 

Dr. W. D. Moriarty, professor of 
economics at the University of Southern 
California, has m appointed educa- 
tional director of the Los Angeles Ad- 
vertising Club. He will have charge of 
the work being done by the club on the 
problem of the economics of advertis- 
ing. Efforts are being made to have 
advertising included in the curriculum 
of schools of all grades. This subject 
has already been made a major study 
in the. business school of the Southern 
California University. 

The Round Table of the Los Angeles 
Club will give a series of programs at 
which a complete advertising campaign 
on an as yet unnamed breakfast food, 
will be carried through from market 
analysis to a theoretically successful fin- 
ish. A number of meetings will be 
given over to talks on the various medi- 
ums which would be used in a cam- 
paign. Among those who will speak at 
these discussions are: 

Walter Burn, Pacific Coast manager 
of the Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, who 
will talk on “The Newspaper Medium”; 
Ralph Blanchard, of the Blanchard- 
Nichols-Coleman Company, “The Maga- 
zine Medium,” and Howard McKay, of 
Foster & Kleiser, “Outdoor Advertis- 
ing.” Dr. Moriarty will act as an 
adviser to the Round ~—— 

* * 


Lafayette, Ind., to Have 
Advertising Club 


Preliminary steps toward the organ- 
ization of an advertising club have 
been taken at Lafayette, Ind. About 
twenty Lafayette business men at- 
tended the organization meeting which 
was presided over by Roger Wood. 
Committees were named and October 
18 was set for the next meeting which 
will be attended by delegations from 
the advertising clubs of Indianapolis, 
Anderson and Muncie. 

* * * 


Women’s Club of Philadelphia 
Awards Scholarships 


Two students attending the Charles 
Morris Price School of Advertising 
and Journalism, conducted by the Poor 
Richard Club, were presented with 
two-year scholarships in that school, by 
the Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women, at a recent meeting. The_stu- 
dents are Ruth Moore and Sarah Uhr. 

* * 


New Haven Club Sponsors 
Advertising Course 


The New Haven, Conn., Advertising 
Club is sponsoring a course in adver- 
tising at New Haven College. James 
Ss. Martin is the instructor. hirty- 
three students have enrolled for the 
course. 
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Minneapolis Members Visit 
Red Wing Club 


A ber of Ss of the Minne. 





apolis Advertising Club recently yg. 
tended a meeting of the Advertising 
Club of Red Wing, Minn. The Red 
Wing club members were urged to at. 
tend the convention of the Eighth Dis. 
trict of the International Advertising 
Association at Minneapolis this week. 
ey oe 


New Chairmen Appointed by 
Women’s Club of Baltimore 


The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Baltimore has appointed Marie Pfeiffer 
chairman of the attendance c ittee. 
Other chairmen recently named are: 
Membership, Elizabeth Farrell; pro 
ae Elizabeth Minier; reception, Mrs. 

ary Robb, and publicity, Murid 
Grant. 

* * * 


Spokane Club Studies 
Merchandising 


A study of merchandising from many 
angles is being undertaken by the Ad 
vertising Club of Spokane, Wash., this 
fall. R. C, Lee is leading the discus- 
sion through the variews stages of suc- 
cessful merchandising. 

* * *& 


New Director for Oakland 
Club 


The Oakland, Calif., Advertising Club 
has appointed Emil Nusbaum, who is 
advertising manager of the Oakland 
Post-Enquwrer, as a member of the board 
of directors. He succeeds Guy Thorn, 
resigned. 





* * * 
E. S. Jordan a National 
Bureau Director 


Edward S. Jordan, president of the 
Jordan Motor Car Company, Cleveland, 
has been appointed a member of the 
board of directors of the National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau. 

* * * 


Boston Advertising Golfers to 
Meet 


The second golf tournament of the 
season of the Advertising Club of Bos- 
ton will be held at Pine Brook 
Valley Country Club, Weston, Mass., on 
October 27 ¥ 

* 


H. J. Ryan Heads Northwest 
Co-operation Committee 


H. J. Ryan, former =r of the 
Seattle Advertising Club, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Northwest co 
operation committee of the Pacific Coast 
Advertising Clubs Association. 
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Compares Free Hats and Free 
Publicity 


Following the purchase of a suit of 
clothes, no one would think to ask 
for a free hat and, if one did, really 
expect the retailer to meet his wishes. 
Such a request, while it might appear 
to be absurd, is closely paralleled in 
the requests for free publicity which 
publishers receive, according to James 
F. Pollock, vice-president and business 
manager of the Toledo, Ohio, News- 
Bee. 

In a talk before a recent joint meet- 
ing of the Toledo Advertising Club and 
the Women’s Advertising Club of To- 
ledo, Mr. Pollock broached the above 
simile in a discussion of free ponte. 
Most advertisers do not realize that 
when they ask for stories which are 
pure advertising that they are request- 
ing free space which is for sale, he 
said. On the other hand, these same 
business men, he declared, would never 
ask nor expect to receive a free hat 
with another purchase bought and paid 
for on its merits. 


* * * 
Junior Advertising Council 
for Chicago 


An advertising club for young men 
between the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty-five is being organized at Chi- 
cago. It will be affliated with the 
advertising division of the Junior Asso- 
ciation of Commerce of Chicago just 
as the senior Advertising Council of 
that city is a part of the senior Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. 

A preliminary meeting was held last 
week at which plans for a_ definite 
organization and a membership drive 
were made. The ‘meeting was addressed 
by William D. Salteil, president of the 
Junior Association of Commerce, Ar- 
nold Joerns, president of the Arnold 
Joerns Company, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, and Norman J. Sugg, 
secretary of the Junior Association of 
Commerce. Officers for the club will 
be elected at the next meeting. 


* * * 
Price Control Discussed Be- 
fore Providence Club 


“Control of Retail Prices by the 
Manufacturer,” was the topic discussed 
at a meeting last week of the Town 
Criers’ of hode Island, Providence 
advertising club. The speaker, William 
H. C. Clarke, representative of the 
American Fair Trade League, outlined 
the history of price control in this 
country and abroad. 


* * * 


Dinner for Waterbury Club 


_ The Advertising Club of Waterbury, 
Conn., will hold its annual dinner and 
dance on October 25, at the Hotel 
Elton. I. B. Myers, of the Waterbury 
Republican-American, is chairman of the 
committee in charge of arrangements. 
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H. C. Squires Again Heads 


Second District 

At the annual meeting of the Second 
District of the International Advertis- 
ing Association, which was held at Lan- 
caster, Pa., last week, H. C. Squires, 
of the International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, 
Pa., was re-elected 
chairman. S. Ro- 
land Hall, of 
Easton, Pa., was 
elected vice -chair- 
man and Mrs. 
Florence Beidel- 
man, of Bethle- 
hem, secretary- 
treasurer. 

As representa- 
tives from the 
Second District to 
the Advertising 
Commission, the 
following were 
named: Lester 
Mueller, Balti- 
more; W. W. Hei- 
delbaugh, Lan- 
caster; iles R. 
Frisbie, Schenectady, and Mr. Squires. 

Delegates from advertising clubs in 
the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
which make ms the territory of the dis- 
trict, attend the convention. They 
were the guests of the Lancaster Adver- 
tisers’ Club which was in charge of 
arrangements. 

That there is little to be gained by a 
policy of secrecy was emphasized in a 
talk by C. D. Garretson, president of 
the Electric Hose & Rubber Company, 
Wilmington. His concern, he said, be- 
lieves in laying its cards on the table 
in front of its customers and its com- 
etitors. ‘“‘I tell my competitors what 

am doing,” Mr. Gersetens explained, 
“and if they want to do anything dif- 
ferent they can be guided by my 
system.” 

A few of the businesses which have 
been developed as a result of the popu- 
larizing of the motor car were described 
by A. R. MacDonald, editorial director 
of System, Chicago. Among these are 
garages, filling stations, outlying bar- 
becues, accessory stores, tourist camps 
and tire stores, all of which, he said, 
have made modern life and the relation- 
ship more complex between seller and 
= 


H. C. SQUIRES 


. W.. Henderson, vice-president of 
the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 
Inc., in an address on community adver- 
tising, laid particular stress on the 
importance of preliminary investigation 
and research work as the first step in 
the planning of a campaign. Another 
speaker was George W. Norris, gov- 
ernor, Federal Reserve Bank: of. Phila- 
delphia, whose speech is given in part 
elsewhere in this issue. The program 
and policies of the International asso- 
ciation were outlined by C. K. Wood- 
bridge, president, who 3-7 how 
the Second District could help in carry- 
ing these out. 

Schenectady was chosen as the next 
annual meeting place for the district. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


i’ an Iowa newspaper the School- 
master reads this somewhat re- 
markable suggestion: “The farmer 
patrons of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany will no doubt be surprised 
to learn that in return for the mil- 
lions in profits they have given 
that institution and its head, they 
are now confronted with Julius 
Rosenwald’s statement that the 
Haugen bill is uneconomic and 
should not become a law. . . . 
Bloated with the profits the far- 
mers have given him, Rosenwald 
now tells them they have not sense 
enough to know what they should 
have in the way of farm relief.” 

The farmers, their wives and 
daughters are urged to pin up the 
Rosenwald statement in a promi- 
nent place where they can be sure 
to see it when next they are tempted 
to send in an order for mail- 
order merchandise. 

In this kind of talk is to be 
seen one of the root reasons why 
the mail-order houses have grown 
so great. Here is a sample of the 
misguided efforts to combat mail- 
order houses put forth by retailers 
and their friends in the form of 
advertising or propaganda. Mr. 
Rosenwald may be right or wrong 
in his estimate of the Haugen bill. 
It is not for us to say. But it 
will be generally admitted that he 
is a high-minded business man, sup- 
posedly honest in his convictions. 
A man’s success in making a few 
million dollars does not necessarily 
clog his thinking machinery. 
Neither does it deprive him of the 
privilege of having opinions upon 
subjects such as farm relief—a 
proposition that is of vital con- 
cern not only to the farmer but 
to the country as a whole. 

Anybody has a right to be an 
enemy of the mail-order houses 
if he so desires. But the big point 
to remember is talking against 
mail order is not saying anything 
for the retailer. And the retailer 
has plenty of sound, positive ar- 
guments that could be and ought 
to be advanced in his favor. 

In this connection the School- 


master is reminded of a six weeks’ 
co-operative retail advertising cam- 
paign in a certain town against 
hosiery sellers and other house-to- 
house can-assers. 

“I doubt if this was any real 
benefit to us,” one thoughtful 
dealer admits. “People get a 
wrong impression of us when they 
see us jumping on our competitors 
all the time.” 

His doubt is well placed. 

Just because a retailer, a manv- 
facturer or anybody else is against 
a hated (or feared) competitor, 
is no reason why people should 
buy goods from him. He ought 
to speak positively for himself if 
he has anything to say, and then 
he may begin to get somewhere. 

The hymn of hate is negative, 
to say the least, and therefore has 
no place in advertising. 

x* * * 


An unusual salutation is being 

used on the correspondence that 
comes from the Howdy Company 
of St. Louis, manufacturer of soft 
drinks. Instead of using the con- 
ventional “Dear Sir,” or “Gentle- 
men,” all letters open with 
“Howdy.” 
_In addition to having a saluta- 
tion that ties up with the firm 
name, the company solves a prob- 
lem in its own organization which 
is giving many concerns much 
thought. 

There never seems an end to the 
questions which crop up regarding 
the proper salutation to use on 
sales letters, form letters and other 
correspondence, and the use of one 
common salutation eliminates this 
and provides an interesting start 
for a letter as well. 

* * * 

A Southern manufacturer of 
hardwood lumber, it seemed, had 
an overstock of his merchandise. 
He thought he would write a few 
letters to big users, Offering them 
an especially low price in an effort 
to move the goods. 

The Schoolmaster is indebted 
to the American Lumberman for 
a copy of a letter the manufacturer 
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‘he haphazard trial and error method pursued by 
young fellows and girls in finding their life work 
leads to unnecessary discouragement and maladjust- 
ment. Millions are wasted in labor turnover. Splendid 
talent often goes the way of all flesh. Intelligent voca- 
tional guidance and placement fits the square pegs in 
the square holes. 


The Kiwanians of Oakland, California, are leading in 
such activity. They conducted an employment survey, 
induced the Board of Education to finance an employ- 
ment division. helped to establish a Junior Placement 
Bureau, worked with other personnel groups and 
secured cooperation to form the Service Clubs Council. 


Contact with 3500 employers is now maintained, over 
3000 job applications were handled this year and over 
10,000 interviews held. Youth is being served. 


150 men make up the Oakland Kiwanis Club. 100,000 
such men, business owners, executives and professional 
men are buyers. They will read your message in their 
own national medium— 


The Kiwanis Magazine 


164 W. Jackson Blvd. @ Chicago, Illinois 





WE BUILD 
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House Organs 


We are producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house- 
organs in the country. Edited and 
printed in lots of 250 to 25,000 at 
5 to 85 cents per name per month. 
Write for a copy of Tue Witiiam 
FEATHER MaGazInx. 

We produce The James-Sanford Magazine 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 














W AN T E D— Estab- 
lished trade paper in 
good basic industry by 
publisher. Please send 
full details of gross busi- 
ness, cost of operation, 
present staff, etc. All 
communications strictly 
confidential. Address 
“H,” Box 143, Printers’ 
Ink. 





“99°, MAILING LISTS” 
eS Lio 
Business firms for e guaran- 
teed—reliableand individually compiled. 
There is no list we can’t furnish any- 


where, Catalogue and information on 
request. 


NATIONAL LIST CO. 
847-A Broad St., Newark, N. J. 





Mailing Lists 
NEES 


Will help you 
Send for 


each 
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wrote to a large industrial con. 
cern in a Northern town: 
Gentlemen: 

Will you kindly let me know what 
your requirements are in the way of 
ash, oak, hickory, maple and other hard. 
woods, advising as to grades and sizes 
of lumber and amounts of different 
sizes and if possible let me have prices 
f.o.b. cars this city, or at loading points 
taking rates 3 cents up to 12 cents to 
this point? 

Would be pleased to have your early 
reply as am in position to furnish you 
some of the above stock and in the 
event your prices are right can furnish 
large amounts of hardwoods. 

Could ship into this city, and you 
could no doubt arrange for a steamer to 
return you some of this stock on each 
trip. 

In the event you have an agent here 
who can give me this information if 
you will kindly let me have his address 
I will call on him. 

Thanking you for an early reply, I am 

Yours very truly 

The Schoolmaster would like to 
ask the members of the Class what 
they make out of this letter. He 
himself read it several times and 
made as many different guesses. 

Being interpreted, however (or 
perhaps translated would be a 
better term), the prospect was of- 
fered an opportunity to name his 
own price for his current hard 
lumber requirements. This is 
quite an alluring offer, in as much 
as the goods in question are of 
known quality and the company of 
high repute. But, for some amaz- 
ing reason or the lack of it, the 
manufacturer saw fit to disguise, 
conceal or protect his offer under 
the cover of meaningless words. 

Did he want to sell the goods or 
not? The latter would almost 
seem to be the case because of 
the completeness with which the 
offer was covered. If the manv- 
facturer wanted it this way, the 
Schoolmaster will have to admit 
he did a very clever job. : 
_Or, was this remarkable mis- 
sive perpetrated through a lack of 
knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of business letter writ- 
ing? This: would seem to be the 
proper explanation, because if the 
man wanted to keep his goods the 
obvious course would be to say 
nothing about them. 

Anyway, he is keeping them so 
far as the Northern customer is 
concerned. The letter was filed 
without reply. 
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QUICK AND ECONOMICAL 
AS WELL AS 
MORE EFFECTIVE 





Since 1911 we have been putting into 
type advertisements and publications 
for many concerns that you know. 


And we’ve been doing this without 
“guessing,” without excessive altera- 
tions, charges, and without delay. 


With all the modern type faces we 
do Hand Composition, and Linotype 
Composition, as well as Monotype 
Composition—in any quantity. 


a 


GILBERT P. FARRAR Associated with 


NEW YORK MONOTYPE 
COMPOSITION COMPANY 


INC. 
Publication and Advertisement 
Composition and Layouts 
PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG., 461 EIGHTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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I am coming over 
two thousand miles 


to see you 


Ambitious Englishman, 
at present holding down 
well paid job on selling 
and advertising side of 
well-known British Busi- 
ness is coming over to 
connect with U.S. A. firm 
who want putting on the 
map in Britain. 

Here is a keen man who 
is investing £350 in this 
trip and resigning depart- 
mental control of Britain's 
largest auto accessory be- 
cause he wants to hold 
down a bigger position. 

Write or cable appoint- 
ment—no obligation: 


Barry, 
Harcourt, 
Shirehall Park, 


LONDON, N. W. 4, 














TOY BALLOONS 
] 


BALLOON NOVELTIES 
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Listen to the masterful logic 
of one of Uncle Sam’s copy 
writers. The excerpt is taken 
from a poster of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, to be tacked up, pre- 
sumably, in post offices and other 
Federal premises where the citizenry 
foregather. This is the particular 
morsel held up for the inspection 
of the Class: 

“There are millions of carp in 
the United States. The last 
census shows that 43,000,000 
pounds were marketed in one year. 

“Somebody ate those 43,000,000 
pounds of carp. Therefore the 
carp must be good to eat.” 

Now let us see what possibili- 
ties this copy slant possesses. 
Suppose the Amalgamated Boot- 
leggers Union would use the same 
method and publish the following: 

“Somebody drank those 143,000, 
000 quarts of bootleg liquor. There- 
fore the stuff must be good to 
drink.” 

Instead of harassing the adver- 
tising agencies, Uncle Sam might 
put an advertisement in Printers’ 
Ink for a copy writer who can 
write bulletins that will not in- 
duce smiles even from the lay- 
man. 

* * * 

As the Schoolmaster picked up 
his copy of “A Sales Manager's 
Field Letters to His Men,” W. 
Livingston Larned’s exceedingly 
interesting and practical handling 
of a number of important sales 
problems, he was arrested by the 
following notice written by the 
publishers, Harper & Brothers, 
on an inside flap of the jacket: 


The Value of Business Reading 
“In hiring men for positions of re- 





ADVERTISING 


CALL IN 


SMITH, DENNE & Moore 


TORONTO—92 Adelaide Street West 
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The lineage of the local 
merchants is governed by re- 
sults—they place their business 
accordingly. 

It is a good idea to follow 
the trend of their judgment. 
Place your advertising in The 
News in Saint Paul. 


Gain 
Advertising Gain Year 1923 
682,234 lines 
Advertising Gain Year 1924 
269,752 lines 
Advertising Gain Year 1925 
481,404 lines 


Advertising Gain 8 Months 1926 


529,550 lines 


THE ST. PAUL DAILY NEWS 


Cc. D. BERTOLET 
General Manager 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


New York Representative Kansas City, Mo., Representatives 
Lan 


366 Fifth Avenue d Bank Bidg. 
E. E. Wolcott Davies & Dillon 


Chicage Representatives 
30 N. n 


Seattio, White Henry Stuart Bidg. 
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Agency Business- 
Getter Wanted ! 


The leading agency in North and 
South Carolina wants an experienced 
man who CAN GET NEW BUSINESS. 
Have National recognition, good repu- 
tation with clients and publishers, 
amply financed, and ready to work 
with a man who can produce new 
business which will be adequately 
cared for, fulfilling your promises to 
new clients. Prefer a man who has 
enough confidence in ability to work 
on commission basis, but will consider 
all applications and decide upon best 
man, Whether you prefer straight 
salary or commission, answer, giving 
complete details of experience and 
salary or working arrangement that 
will be satisfactory to you. Inter- 
view will be made. All applications 
in strictest confidence. Address “J,” 
Box 144, Printers’ Ink. 
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cAn 
Account 
Executive 


who is now in full charge of pi- 
loting a few national accounts, 
can become the third principal 
in an established agency where 
he can be given greater oppor- 
tunity and keep his individuality 
protected. This is a small but 
solid agency in its third year 
with a record of producing good 
pulling copy. Investment not 
necessary, but optional. Com- 
munications held in confidence 
Address 

Ink Weekly. 
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Building Material Sales Executive 


The sales manager ae nationally known build- 
i ecti th 





Box 142, Printers’ 
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~K,y of less than 8 per cent., 
including servicing of installation. 

Age thirty-two, wide acquaintance in build- 
ing material field, for six years was under 
personal supervision of the president of a 
company whose 7 e Is sold in every retail 
lumber yard in the 


Address “E,"" Box arnt Printers’ Ink. 
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sponsibility,” said an executive of 
large corporation, “one of the points 
upon which I demand information j, 
the extent of the applicant’s read; 
along business lines. The Tesponse goes 
far in assigning the man a rating ig 
my estimation. Lack of time is , 
reason often proffered to excuse jg. 
norance of the contemporaneous litera. 
ture of one’s chosen field of endeavor. 

“Clip a few minutes daily from your 
perusal of the sporting page and de. 
vote this period to sol:d business read. 
ing, and the result will soon show jn 
your pay envelope.” 


On page 164 of the book the 
Schoolmaster found the following 
sentence which not only acts as a 
postscript for one of the letters 
but also might be taken as a post- 
script to the publisher’s advice: 


Read the trade magazines published 
for dealer and manufacturer alike, 
They help. 


Incidentally Mr. Larned’s book 
will “make excellent®* reading for 
both sales executives and their 
salesmen. It treats of many 
phases of salesmanship, not in a 
dry and theoretical manner but 
with a real touch of practical 
human interest. 


P. G. Bredesen with 
Des Moines Papers 


Philip G. Bredesen is now associated 
as assistant manager of the syndicate 
department of The Register and Tribune 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa. It was 
erroneously reported that he had been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the company. 


Fur Account for St. Louis 
Agency 

The Victor Fur Company, St. Louis, 
raw furs, has appointed the Ross 
Gould Company, advertising agency, 
also of St. Louis, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Farm papers will be 
used. 


C. B. Clason with 
Winston, Inc. 


Clyde B. Clason, recently with Evans 
Associates, Inc., Chicago, has joined 
Winston, Inc., also of Chicago, pub 
lisher of Electric Light and Power. He 
will be in the readers’ service bureau. 
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However storms may interfere with travel, telephone operators are at their posts 
An Unfailing Service 


AMERICANS rely upon quick communication and prove it by 
using the telephone seventy million times every twenty-four 
hours. In each case some one person of a hundred million has 
been called for by some other person and connected with him 
by means of telephone wires. 

So commonly used is the telephone that it has come to be 
taken for granted. Like the air they breathe, people do not 
think of it except when in rare instances they feel the lack of it. 

Imagine the seventeen million American telephones dumb, 
and the wires dead. Many of the every-day activities would 
be paralyzed. Mails, telegraphs and every means of commu- 
nication and transportation would be overburdened. The 
streets and elevators would be crowded with messengers. 
Newspaper men, doctors, policemen, firemen and business 
men would find themselves facing conditions more difficult 
than those of fifty years ago, before the telephone had been 
invented. 

To prevent such a catastrophe is the daily work of three 
hundred thousand telephone men and women. To maintain 
an uninterrupted and dependable telephone service is the 
purpose of the Bell System, and to that purpose all its energy 
and resources are devoted. 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND AssocIATED COMPANIES 


BELL @) SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.25 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printers’-Bookbinders’ Outfitters 
Modern Cut-Cost 
Also Rebuilt Mac 
Conner Fendler Branch, A. 
New York City 


Wanted — 


To buy a small magazine, acquire an in- 
terest in one or lease. Box 445, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


New Bulletin of ae Proper- 
ties for Sale just out. Send for 
our copy. HARRIS- DIBBLE COM- 
ANY, 345 Madison Avenue, New 


York City. 
ARTIST 


wants space with Advertiser, Publica- 
tion or Photographer. Vicinity of 
Grand Central. Box 447, I. 


High Grade Publication Wanted. Print- 
ing Plant in Central New. York can take 
on High Grade Small Publication. Well 
equipped Plant—Monotype, 2-color Press, 
exceptionally good composing room and 
bindery equipment, etc. Box 441, P. I. 




















DIRECT MAIL MAN 


One who can write compelling copy. An 
exceptional opportunity to become associ- 
ated with New York Educational Institu- 
tion selling professional Home Stud 
Courses. Small investment requir 
State qualifications fully. 


P. 0. Box 206, Station N, New York 





YOUR SPARE TIME 
Write for exclusive territory on our copy- 
righted Farmers’ Calendar. Just one size, 
one style. Sample weighs two ounces, 
Big seller to Banks, ardware Mer- 
chants, Implement Dealers, Real Estate 
and Insurance Agents, Lumber Yards. 
In fact every line is a — If you 
fail to sell but report the call, we get The 
oboe A and sae EY. you just the same. Old 
ompany with loyal customers 
— “I per cent repeat business. In writ- 
ing give permanent address 
AMERICAN CALENDAR co. 
Greenville, Tennessee 





Wanted—Experienced advertising mu 
with $5,000 to purchase interest in nex 
trade journal, only one in large an 
profitable field; less than one year ojj 
and already showing profits. Box 459 
Printers’ In 





AN EXCELLENT OPENING FoR 4 
BUSINESS-LIKE YOUNG MAN. 
PREFERABLY A 
UATE, ONE 


OME IN. 
TERESTED IN A COMPLETELY 
ORGANIZED BOOK EUBLISHING 
CORPORATION WITH “ T ELLEN 
PROSPECTS, WHICH HAS NOT 
ONE DOLLAR OF DEBTS, AND AN 
UNUSUALLY GOOD FIELD 10 
WORK IN. HE WILL BE REQUIRED 
TO BRING WITH HIM, FROM 
$10,000 wee a tt 000 p SINVESTMEN! 
GUARA NOT BE 
AFRAID. TO PULL O OFF HIS COAT 
AND WORK HIS WAY UP, TO A 
BIG GROWING FUTURE. ADDRESS 
“BOX B.” SUITE 1004-1009 AT 1841 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK cI o3 A 





HELP WANTED 


Classified Salesman—Successful, ex 
perienced, classified salesman with goo 
record. Must thoroughly understand 
building classified. — ‘record, full par 
ticulars, and in first letter 
CEDAR’ RAP DS. REPUBLICAN, 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


ADVERTISING COPY WRITER AND 
LAYOUT MAN to prepare newspaper 
advertisements, direct-mail and dealer 
literature and house-organ stories along 
Quality lines for lar manufacturer 
of nationally ahead pianos. State 
age, experience and salary expected. 
Box 455, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


A_large, high class. Label manufacturer 
offers a fine opportunity to an adept and 
skillful original sketch artist. He must 
be thoroughly experienced at colored 
bel designing and capable of handling 
men. Please state past and present 
connections, also salary expected. All 
communications will be treated with the 
utmost confidence. Box 449, P. I. 


Copy and Layout 


Man or woman to write copy and make 
rough layouts. This position is in the 
advertising service epartment of a 
oy publisher and requires experi- 
ence, knowledge of advertising mechanics 
and the ability to put the advertising 
message across. Good future assured. 
Salary to start $60.00. Give complete de- 
tails of experience and submit samples of 
your work and a rae if possible. 
Box 456, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 
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Advertising Salesman—Successful, ex- 
perienced, advertising salesman with rec- 
ord as reference. lary and attractive 
commission Offer. Must come at once. 
details in first letter with 
‘EDAR RAPIDS REPUB- 


mW IOWA. 


LICAN, CEDAR RAPIDS, 





‘Agency Contact Men 


Aggressive Detroit advertising agency, 
small, well financed, national recognition, 
desires two men to sell agency's ser- 
vices. Many prospects. Excellent co- 
operation. Gentiles. Box 472, P. 





SALESMEN WANTED 

30% commission selling a newspaper cut 
service to grocers. Fine art work, strong 
copy with a human interest appeal. 
profitable side line making you $31.20 on 
tach sale. State territory covered and your 
exp. with cut services. Address Charles 
E. Morgan, Human Interest Advertising, 
2404 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





EXPERIENCED COPY WRITER 

FOR RADIO ACCOUNT 
Advertising agency will employ a high- 
grade copy writer for national radio ac- 
count. Must have had years of copy writ- 
ing experience and be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with radio. We want a man whose 
copy is positively first class. None other 
need apply. State experience in full. 
Box 444, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager 


Forceful copy writer; attractive layouts; 
thorough knowledge merchandising and 
mechanical details; capable sales execu- 
tive, thoroughly conversant with trade, 
consumer and direct mail advertising; 8 
years’ experience. Box 175, 228 West 
42nd Street, N. Y. 





LITHOGRAPHIC SALESMAN 
WANTED 


By a leading New York color litho- 
graphic organization, founded twenty 
years ago; enjoying an excellent reputa- 
tion for high grade production and now 
serving large packers and national ad- 
vertisers. Our modern equipped plant 
operating at low cost enables a real 
lithographic salesman to make new con- 
tacts on the right basis to reduce sales 
resistance and counteract—competitive 
low bids. The man we want must be 
thoroughly seasoned in selling large runs 
of color lithography to quantity buyers 
in the local market—one who has already 
reached success and is anxious to expand 
on a larger scale. Unlimited co-operation 
will be extended to such a man as we 
will make it easy for him to secure new 
accounts and we will place him in a 
Position to render a broader and better 
service to his present clients. Satisfac- 
tory compensation in the form of liberal 
commissions. We suggest that you write 
us about yourself covering your experi- 
ence and success to enable us to decide 
upon the advisability of a personal, con- 
fidential interview. Box 452, P. I. 
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A WRITER 
Publicity and House Organ 
Experienced writer; able to handle en- 
gineering products; nose for pone oe 
personality. State age, education, salary, 
outline exp. Advertising De rtment, 
Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Editorial: College girl with executive 
ability and three years’ metropolitan ex- 
perience desires contact with high class 
Yew York publication. Address Box 
475, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman, 30 years of age; 
well educated, good appearance, eight 
years’ experience in agency and news- 
paper fields. Open for a real proposition. 
Best references. Box 463, P. I. 


ARTIST 
commercial, several years’ experience, 
thoroughly acquainted with modernistic 
style of designing, desires position. 
Frank Hofmann, 525 W. 25th Street. 


Young man wishes connection with agen- 
cy or national advertiser for production 
and research work. Year and a half as 
solicitor for leading class publication. Col- 
lege education, hard worker. Box 446, P. I. 


CARTOONIST 
15 years’ experience—with exceptional 
humor, desires additional accounts or 
position. Also radio comic strip to offer 
publication or syndicate. Box 460, P. I. 


ADVERTISING WOMAN—7 years ex- 
perience in merchandising and writing 
department store advertising. Agreeable, 
alert, capable of producing work of 
sparkle and sincerity. Box 454, P. I. 


Advertising Salesman 


with dominant group trade publications. 
Desires change. Married, 30, success- 
ful. Box 473, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer, young woman, experienced 
in direct-mail advertising. I have edited 
house-organs for nationally known manu- 
facturer, managed promotion campaigns 
for small company. Now free-lancing 
successfully, but prefer position with fu- 
ture. What do you have? Box 459, P. I. 


ADVERTISING 
Young man wants work with agency 
or department store, where initiative, 
ambition and practical imagination are 
prerequisites. University graduate. 
Age 24. Write 5435 Albemarle Ave., 
Pittsburgh, 


To a Moderate Sized Agency 
Can you use a versatile man with 4% 
years thorough advertising experience 
copy writing to production? fm 24. 
Salary $55. want to work with an 
agency where my future possibilities will 


be as promising as theirs. Box 442, P. I. 


Master Typographer 
and Layout man—an unusual talent that 
combines practical experience as printer- 
craftsman with knowledge of sign, 
Engraving and Allied Graphic Arts seeks 
connection with a progressive concern 
where new ideas and initiative are ap- 
preciated. Box 461, Printers’ Ink. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


ALES MANAGER with 

large manufacturer, vol- 
untarily seeks similar posi- 
tion with manufacturer of 
underwear or infants wear, 
brassieres, corsets, etc. Has 
knowledge of psychology of 
men; capable by experience 
of directing advertising. Ten 
years in present position. Ex- 
pects to earn = _ Men- 
tion our No, 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
Security Bidg. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Proofreaders (2), practical men 33 and 
38, years’ experience periodical, book, 
job, one handling with facility Spanish, 
German and French. A. Hoback, 125 
Church St., New York (Barclay 1296) 


ART DIRECTOR 
with 10 yrs’. exp. in agency work, who 
is capable of making good layouts, and 
buying art work, together with engrav- 
ings; desires position with opportunity. 
N. Y. City or Phila. Age 31, married. 
Box 451, Printers’ Ink. 


A YOUNGSTER SEEKS 
Twenty-four in years, with varied ex- 
perience, has college education, a facile 
pen and an eager desire to associate him- 
self with some organization where he 
can assist in the writing of advertising. 
References. Box 450, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant Promotion Manager 
Young lady, exp. on class magazine; with 
knowledge of precious stones, silks, Span- 
ish, and French; desires to make con- 
nection with assured future and oppor- 
tunity to advance; salary secondary con- 
sideration. Box 464, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER (Age 32) 
has close affiliations with leading 
grocery chains and wholesale grocers 
well connected in grocery trade able to 
direct and develop sales force, seeks 
position where ability can be exercised. 
Address Box 478, Printers’ Ink. 


STENOGRAPHER—ASSISTANT 
Young lady with 8 years’ experience as 
assistant to advertising and sales — 
tion manager large manufacturin 
cern. Thorough stenographer and. fully fully 
familiar with advertising mechanics, ad- 
dressing machine, multigraph, etc. Sal- 
ary, $35-$40. Box 453, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY CHIEF 


plus Art Direction. A broad, rounded, 
L~ ie mop J executive. Open rec- 

including many national successes, 
_ "diversified lines. Plan conceived, 
theme quater, roughs made, art and 
typography chosen. Contact with large 
advertisers customary. A type seldom 
at liberty. New York City only. Box 
467, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Salesman—Writer, seeks 
interesting creative work, with Many. 
facturer, Publication or small A 

whole or part time. College man, 2: 
versatile, conscientious. Box 468, P. I 


MARKETING—ADVERTISING Mil MAY 
seeks broader opportunity. Executive 
Advertising and Sales exp. Versatik 
copy writer. Prepares sales promotion 
and market surveys equally well. Cre. 
tive on display and packages. Now with 
agency. Married. Box 462, P. I, 








Advertising Connection Wanted 
By young man 21, formerly in Adver. 
tising Dept. of National Organization 
College and Art School training. Cay 
write, make attractive layouts and dum. 
mies and finish simple art-work; has 
knowledge of mechanical details. Can 
“pinch-hit” as stenographer. Box 465, P|. 


Capable ART DIRECTOR (buyer) just 
returned from 3 yrs. study and commer. 
cial art work in Paris and Vienna; for 
mer agency man; ass’t to advertising 
manager of Nat’! Distributor; thorough 
knowledge printing. and engraving, spe 
cial knowledge of “fashion” field and its 
use in advertising art. y ow 4 ee 
preferred. Write Box 448, 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Young advertising manager with wel 
rounded out exp. will prove valuable to 
manufacturer. Ten years creating, writ 
ing and planning effective, result produc 
ing campaigns; thorough knowledge of 
newspaper, magazine and trade paper 
advertising; dealer service, direct mail 
and production; versatile, resourceful 
and dependable. Well recommended. Age 
35; married; vicinity of New York pre 
ferred; salary $5000. Box 471, P. 1 


Advertising Agency Assistant 
Young man 26, now connected with dis 
solving company desires position primarily 
offering opportunity to become assistant 
to account executive. As a prerequisite 
for this work, he has had valuable busi 
ness exp., including: considerable travel 
ing and selling to jobbers and retailers 
in many lines, sales-promotion, factory 
production, © direct-by-mail _ advertising, 
slight copy and layout work, executive 
exp. as secretary-treasurer. Is 
sketcher and printer. Has enjoyed high 
earnings as commissioned man. College 
attendant but not graduate. Compensation 
no factor. Right opportunity everything 
Box 477, Printers’ Ink. 

















A SALES BOOSTER 


A man of mature judgment is available 
as sales promotion manager. 

He can sell a product or a service. 
His work for years carried him into 
practically every city and town of the 
United States and Canada. He is still 
willing to travel. 

He will be valuable to a manufacturer 
in directing the activities of his sales- 
men and in supervising their work in 
the field. 

Highly capable of working out knotty 
road problems. Thoroughly understands 
the importance of the human element. 
Box 476, Printers’ Ink. 
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ARTIST desires position, designer of 
letters and borders, makes creative lay- 
outs. Ambitious young man wherein 
his general knowledge of advertising can 
be of some value. Box 480, P. I. 





Wanted, by a seasoned space seller, 
a New York connection. Fifteen years’ 
experience with largest publishers along 
mechanical lines. A producer of busi- 
ness. Address Box 479, Printers’ Ink. 


~ YOUNG LADY 


to do typing in the evenings. Saturday 
afternoons, and Sundays. Address Box 
466, Printers’ Ink. 


DON’T OVERLOOK THIS FELLOW! 
Copy writer, sales correspondent of real 
ability. Thorough knowledge direct mail. 
Ability to analyze markets and direct ad- 
vertising department and program. New 
York, Baltimoreand vicinity. Box 457, P. I. 











Advertising : College graduate with 
fare for writing and thorough under- 
standing of technical problems and me- 
chanical details of advertising wishes 
contact with New York retail store or 
agency specializing in feminine accounts. 
Box 474, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Salesman—First-class, thor- 
oughly capable, reliable worker; long exp. 
of solicitor and advertising manager on 
large national, class and trade publica- 
tions; excellent record; good acquaintance 
New York and Eastern accounts and 
agencies; best references; now engaged 
but available for permanent connection; 
present employer advised of this ad; 
letters confidential. Box 443, P. I. 


Sales and Advertising Executive 


now engaged in banking business desires 
affiliation with firm to direct or assist 
direction of sales and advertising. His 
chief characteristics are sales and ad- 
vertising experience creator of merchan- 
dising ideas and methods that produce 
results, plus the ability “to put things 
across” successfully. He is thoroughly 
qualified by personality, training and ex- 
perience to fill am important position 
with a firm demanding such require- 
ments. Box 469, Printers’ Ink. 


Direct-Mail Specialist 


Here is a man who can produce re 
sults for you as he has for others. His 
broad experience of over ten years in 
direct-mail advertising and merchandis- 
ing includes copy, plan, layout, research, 
field work, correspondence, house organ 
editing and printing. He has done 
considerable selling and sales promotion 
work besides serving as advertising 
manager for a manufacturer and na- 
tional advertiser. He has unusual artis- 
tic and creative ability and is a writer 
of copy that sells merchandise. He has 
a good education, good references and 
commands a ary. He is an 
American, Protestant, married and has 
a family. Ready and willing to locate 
wherever there is a real opportunity. 
Address Box 470, Printers’ Ink. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, of Printers’ Inx, published 
weekly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1926. 


State or New York, 
County or New York, ss: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared John Irving Romer, 
who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor of Printers’ Inx and that the 
following is to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in 
the above caption required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor managing editor and busi- 
ness manager are: Publisher, Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Co., Inc., 185 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; Editor, John Irving Romer, 185 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y¥.; Managing 
Editor, R. W. Palmer, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, David 
Marcus, 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


. That the owners are: Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Co., Inc., 185 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; John Irving Romer, 185 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; K. N. 
Romer, 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
Richard W. Lawrence, 185 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; RB. E. Lawrence, 185 Madison 
Ave.; New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders downing or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: There are 
none, 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest, direct or indi- 
rect, in the said stock, bonds or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him. 

Joun Irvine Romer, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of September, 1926. 
(Seal) Mary E. Grooan, 
Notary Public, City of New York. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1928.) 
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“I am going to concentrate,” said 
the co-ed. 

"Upon what ?’’ asked the dean. 

“Ob, on a lot of things.” 


Since this advertising agency was organ- 
ized some five years ago, we have held 
to the policy of keeping our creative 
staff sufficiently extra-manned, so that 
- no member of it should ever have to 
“concentrate on a lot of things.” For to 
our mind, nothing in advertising agency 
service is so valuable to the advertiser as 
concentrated creative thinking. 
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‘The JOHN H. DUNHAM (Company 
Advertising 


TRIBUNE TOWER 
CHICAGO 
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Daily Tribune Average Net Paid 
Circulation for September Was 
Over Three Quarters of a Million 


Sunday 
Sept. 30, 1°26 


HICAGO TRIBUNE circulation continues its upward climb. 

For the last six months the average net paid daily circula- 
tion has been 741,493—just a little under three-quarters of a 
million. The average net paid circulation for The Sunday 
Tribune has been 1,049,857. For nearly two years it has never 
once dropped below a million. 


No other newspaper in the world consumes so much news- 
print as The Chicago Tribune. More than 140,000 tons of 
paper—385 tons a day, seven days a week—will be fed into 
Tribune presses this year. Tribune readers get more for their 
money in news, pictures, cartoons, features and service than the 
readers of any other newspaper. Tribune advertisers get 
greater value than anywhere else, because quantity production 
has made possible the lowest milline rates in America. 


The Tribune has been growing for nearly 80 years. But 
never has its growth been so healthy as at present. New press 
facilities which will give The Tribune a capacity of 850,000 
papers daily and 1,200,000 Sunday are being completed. Tribune 
circulation and Tribune advertising lineage are increasing 
steadily. 


Chicago Uribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 

















